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MY  DEAR  HUSBAND, 

who  has  most  generously  aided  me  in  all  my  work . 
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THE 


IDEAL  WOMAN. 


- ♦ - 

“Not  Katrine,  in  her  mirror  blue, 

Gives  back  the  shaggy  banks  more  true, 

Than  every  free-born  glance  confessed 
The  guileless  movements  of  her  breast.” 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  “Lady  of  the  Lake.” 

YKJ  HER  EVER  we  look  on  the  works  of  mediaeval 
art  we  see  numberless  conceptions  of  the 
Madonna  and  Child.  No  two  of  them  may  be  alike, 
yet  they  all  portray  the  painters’  ideal  of  pure  mater¬ 
nity  and  joyous  innocence.  Mary  may  be  a  Dutch 
blonde,  or  an  Italian  brunette,  or  even  a  hard  German 
housewife  of  the  old  school ;  but,  plain  or  beautiful, 
she  is  always  honest,  clear-eyed,  placid,  content.  And 
the  Child,  the  infant  Hercules  of  the  Christian  faith, 
he  who  must  cleanse  the  Augsean  stables  of  the  world, 
the  wrestler,  the  serpent-strangler,  the  heir  of  infinite 
potentialities,  lies  toying  with  the  breast  of  his  mother. 
How  utterly  human  it  all  is  !  The  bride  of  God  is  a 
Syrian  peasant  girl ;  the  son  of  God,  a  helpless,  naked 
infant.  How  supremely  happy,  too,  she  appears  as 
she  gazes  calmly  down  into  the  eyes  of  her  boy ! 
What  joy  is  there  like  that  of  a  mother?  Joseph  is 
not  always  present,  and  when  he  is  it  is  only  as  a 
decent  accessory.  He  looks  awkward.  His  office 
appears  to  have  ceased.  The  artist  never  knows 
exactly  how  or  where  to  pose  him.  The  Child,  how¬ 
ever,  is  an  obvious  necessity,  but  holds  a  secondary 
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place.  Mary  is  the  centre.  All  eyes  turn  to  her.  On 
a  thousand  canvasses  she  stands  out  the  saintly  type 
of  the  glorified  human  mother.  As  the  ages  proceed 
our  ideals  must  either  advance  or  retrograde.  There 
is  no  middle  position.  The  Roman  Church  removed 
the  gods  for  her  saints,  and  substituted  the  Virgin  for 
Bona  Dea.  But,  as  Paganism  gave  way  to  Christianity, 
so  the  mystical  theology  of  nineteen  centuries  is 
repidly  vanishing  under  the  fierce  light  of  modern 
scientific  research.  What  is  false  will  be  abandoned. 
Henceforth  all  mothers  must  look  to  the  Virgin  as 
offering  the  noblest  possible  example  for  them  to 
follow  and  imitate,  in  order  that  they,  too,  may  bring 
into  the  world  pure  and  lovable  children,  worthy  of 
being  called  the  images  of  God. 

There  are  in  our  country  three  million  wives  at  least, 
and,  unless  poverty  has  compelled,  thousands  of  their 
children  have  never  known  their  mothers’  breasts. 
Three  million  women,  all  vowed  to  the  duties  of 
maternity,  and  the  greater  number  of  them  deficient 
in  its  elementary  requirements.  And  why  ?  Because 
they  have  undergone  no  kind  of  preparatory  training ; 
because  they  are  ignorant  of  themselves  and  of  their 
duties ;  because  too  frequently  they  were  wedded 
from  sordid  motives  and  to  unsuitable  men ;  because 
when  Love  should  have  entered  as  a  god  he  came  as 
a  beast.  Hence  the  untold  wretchedness  of  their  love¬ 
less  lives,  the  daily  miseries  that  destroy  their  homes, 
^to  say  nothing  of  shameless  adulteries,  widespread 
.prostitution,  loathsome  diseases,  and  early  deaths. 
Our  law  courts  reveal  but  a  very  small  fraction  of 
the  existing  social  corruption.  Could  we  see  the 
whole  at  once  we  should  recoil  with  horror  at  the 
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sight.  Throughout  all  nature  reproduction  is  the 
highest  function  of  every  living  thing,  and  to  it  all 
other  functions  are  more  or  less  subsidiary.  Maternity 
is  thus  the  supreme  effort  of  the  supreme  organism, 
neither  to  be  undertaken  lightly  nor  without  fore¬ 
thought.  Yet  the  mothers  of  our  marriageable  girls 
have  rarely  given  their  daughters  any  information  as 
to  sexual  relations.  Prudishness  or  false  modesty 
restrains.  Consequently  their  knowledge,  acquired 
by  experience,  often  comes  too  late  to  prevent  un¬ 
happy  results.  The  same  girls  may  not  study  physio¬ 
logy.  They  must  not  learn  how  they  were  produced 
and  how  they  are  formed.  They  are  thus  a  ready  prey 
of  all  who  can  take  advantage  of  their  ignorance. 

The  period  arrives  when  the  girl — young,  fair, 
innocent,  but  intensely  ignorant  of  all  she  ought  to 
know — is  thrown  by  conventional  marriage  into  the 
arms  of  a  man  whose  habits  and  thoughts  have 
nothing  in  common  with  hers.  Even  a  roue — and 
roues  nowadays  are  both  young  and  old  —  is  not 
refused  if  he  happen  to  have  a  satisfactory  income. 
In  the  latter  case,  even  if  she  do  not  become  physically 
tainted,  she  must  become  morally  so — frequently  both 
— and  her  offspring  must  inherit  and  reproduce  at 
maturity  the  virus  derived  from  its  father.  Lovely 
and  innocent  as  she  may  be,  she  is  not  the  typical 
mother,  nor  is  her  boy  the  Christ.  Syria  never  pro¬ 
duced  our  ideal.  In  that  ignorant  and  despotic  region 
she  could  not  have  existed.  Only  poets  and  painters 
have  had  occasional  glimpses  at  her.  The  typical 
mother  can  neither  be  a  slave  nor  a  genitrix  of  slaves. 
She  is  the  free,  the  perfect  woman  who  has  been 
embraced  by  the  Divine  man. 
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All  that  subtracts  from  the  freedom  of  woman 
hinders  her  development,  and  therefore  lessens  her 
value  as  a  wife  and  a  mother.  For  this  reason  we 
do  not  cease  to  advocate  the  necessity  of  equal  rights 
and  equal  laws  for  the  sexes  before  society  can 
possibly  improve  in  purity  and  in  happiness,  and 
before  woman  can  rise  to  her  true  dignity.  Although 
the  duties  of  men  and  women  differ,  the  status  of  both 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  and  of  society  should  be  the 
same,  and  nothing  should  be  required  of  the  one 
which  is  not  also  demanded  of  the  other.  For 
instance,  let  man  continue  to  regard  chastity  as  indis¬ 
pensable  in  woman,  but  let  woman  also  require  the 
same  from  man.  And  let  her,  if  modest,  regard  as  a 
profound  insult  a  proposal  from  anyone  whose  delicacy 
and  power  of  appreciating  her  purity  have  been 
destroyed  by  contact  with  lust  and  infamy.  Too  long 
has  woman  been  enslaved,  the  toy  and  victim  of  man. 
But  the  dawn  of  her  emancipation  has  come.  A  few 
have  already  seen  the  light.  The  bonds  which  en- 
swathed  woman’s  faculties  are  being  loosened.  May 
they  soon  drop  off!  Then  we  shall  see  her  lovelier 
than  anything  sculptured  by  Grecian  chisel,  calm- 
browed  as  Athene,  light-limbed  and  strong  of  mind, 
joyous,  serene,  loyal,  true  of  heart  and  purpose,  irra¬ 
diated  with  a  wise  intelligence,  despising  shams  and 
frivolities,  tender  with  a  woman’s  sweetest  tenderness, 
loving  simple  truth — a  noble  mother  raised  to  a  higher 
pedestal.  This  is  the  true  ideal  woman,  capable,  too, 
of  realisation.  This  is  the  true  mate  of  the  true  man, 
and  worthy  of  bearing  the  world’s  heroes, 
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VIRTUE  : 


WHAT  IT  IS,  AND  WHAT  IT  IS  NOT. 
[Reprinted  from  the  “  Woodhull  §  Clajlin  Weekly”  Dec .  23,  1871.] 

- - ♦ - — — 


“  It  is  the  little  rift  within  the  lute, 

That  by-anebby  will  make  the  music  mute, 

And,  ever  widening,  slowly  silence  all.” 

Fenny  son,  “  Merlin  and  Vivien .” 


\VT ORDS  have  different  and  sometimes  contradic- 
v  '  tory  meanings.  They  have  different  meanings 
in  different  ages  or  stages  of  development  of  the 
peoples  by  whom  they  are  designed  and  used ;  they 
have  different  meanings  in  the  mouths  of  different 
classes  and  individuals  ;  and,  finally,  they  have 
different  meanings  when  applied  to  different  classes  of 
persons,  and  pre-eminently,  it  appears,  in  respect  to 
some  important  words  when  applied  to  different  or 
opposite  sexes. 

These  different  meanings  of  words  so  applied,  and 
so  differing  when  applied,  reveal  a  whole  history  and  a 
whole  philosophy.  They  tell  where  the  world  stands 
in  its  ideas.  There  is  nothing  more  interesting  and 
instructive  than  the  study  of  words  from  this  point  of 
view.  The  unconscious  meaning  of  the  word  is  often 
more  by  far  than  its  common  meaning. 

Notably  does  this  happen  in  respect  to  the  words 
free  and  virtuous  as  applied  to  men  and  to  women. 
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A  free  man  is  a  noble  being  ;  a  free  woman  is  a 
contemptible  being.  Freedom  for  a  man  is  emanci 
pation  from  degrading  conditions  which  prevent  the 
expansion  of  his  soul  into  godlike  grandeur  and 
nobility,  which  it  is  assumed  is  his  natural  tendency 
in  freedom.  Freedom  for  a  woman  is,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  escape  from  those  necessary  restraining  condi¬ 
tions  which  prevent  the  sinking  of  her  Soul  into 
degradation  and  vice,  which  it  is  all  unconsciously 
assumed  is  her  natural  tendency.  In  other  terms,  the 
use  of  this  one  word,  in  its  two-fold  application  to 
men  and  to  women,  reveals  the  unconscious  but  ever¬ 
present  conviction  in  the  public  mind  that  men  tend, 
of  course,  heavenward  in  their  natures  and  develop¬ 
ment,  and  that  women  tend  just  as  naturally  hell- 
ward. 

In  the  light,  frivolous  flattery  of  women  by  men 
just  the  contrary  of  all  this  is  assumed — namely,  that 
women  are  naturally  angels,  and  that  men  are  more 
gross  and  brutal,  and  would  be  quite  so  but  for  the 
elevating  influence  of  women ;  and  with  a  few  superior 
men  this  is  said  earnestly  and  truly.  But  the  uncon¬ 
scious  testimony  contained  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the 
word  free,  as  applied  to  men  and  to  women  respec¬ 
tively,  is  not  eradicated,  nor  in  any  sense  weakened, 
by  these  casual  exceptions ;  and  that  testimony  is 
simply  that  it  is  currently  believed,  both  by  men  and 
women — for  men  have  heretofore  made  opinion,  for 
the  most  part,  for  women  in  respect  to  women — that 
freedom  is  a  condition  desirable  and  favourable  for 
men,  because  men  are  naturally  good,  and  require 
only  the  opportunity  to  show  that  fact ;  but  a  condition 
undesirable  and  unfavourable  for  women,  because 
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women  are  naturally  bad,  and  require  only  the 
opportunity  to  show  their  innate  tendency  to  vice  or 
wickedness. 

Insulting  as  this  estimate  is  to  our  sex,  it  is  the 
basis  on  which  the  whole  question  of  social  freedom  is 
argued  by  the  outside  world.  It  is  naively  and  con¬ 
tinually  assumed  that  if  social  restraints  were  re¬ 
moved  all  women,  the  mothers  and  sisters  and  wives 
and  daughters  of  our  virtuous  male  citizens,  would 
immediately  and  incontinently  go  to  the  bad.  Men 
are  every  day  virtually  saying  this  of  their  own 
mothers,  and  women  are  thoughtlessly  chiming  in 
and  pronouncing  the  ban  of  reprobation  upon  the 
name  of  their  own  womanhood.  It  never  seems  to 
occur  to  either  party  that  the  true  woman’s  soul  would 
expand  into  a  higher  purity  in  freedom,  just  as  we 
recognise  that  the  manly  soul  is  exalted  by  the  pos¬ 
session  of  that  same  precious  boon  ;  that  absolute  free¬ 
dom  is  even  more  essential  to  the  looks  and  growth  ot 
a  true  womanhood  than  it  is  for  the  development  of  a 
true  manhood  ;  and  that,  as  man’s  freedom  is  chief  y 
political  where  his  life  centres,  so  woman’s  freedom 
must  be  social,  her  life  centring  in  the  social  relations. 

In  the  same  striking  way  the  two  uses  of  the  word 
virtue  tell  the  same  sad  tale  of  the  popular  estimate  of 
the  character  or  nature  of  the  two  sexes.  The  very 
word  virtue  is,  I  believe,  partly  derived  from  the  Eatin 
vir ,  the  distinctive  name  of  man,  and  meant  originally 
“  manliness.”  It  was  natural  in  a  crude  age  that  all 
quetions  of  womanliness  should  be  left  out  of  account. 
Even  in  respect  to  man  it  was  the  warlike  quality  of 
mere  physical  strength  which  was  first  prized,  and 
which  first  received  the  name  of  virtue ,  We  retain 
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this  general  idea  of  strength  or  efficiency  as  the  first 
meaning  of  virtue  still,  as  when  we  speak  of  the 
virtue  of  a  medicine,  of  a  public  measure,  and  the 
like.  But  in  this  more  spiritual  and  cultured  age, 
virtue ,  as  applied  to  man ,  has  risen  to  a  higher  degree 
of  significance,  and  now  means  moral  goodness,  or  a 
general  conformity  of  the  whole  life  to  high  moral 
ideas  and  purposes.  But,  applied  to  woman)  it  is  con¬ 
fined  to  a  narrow  and  insulting  speciality.  It  means 
that  woman  has  never  been  approached  in  a  special 
way  by  man,  and  nothing  but  that.  Apart  from  that 
special  idea  of  virtue,  the  woman  may  have  all  the 
nobler  qualities  of  her  sex — be  a  pattern  of  generosity, 
inspiration,  religious  emotionality  even — and  she  is  not 
virtuous,  and  never  can  become  so  ;  but  if  she  is 
sound  in  chat  matter,  she  may  be  a  virago,  a  thief,  or 
a  fiend,  but  she  is  perfectly  virtuous — she  possesses 
that  which  is  u  prized  above  rubies.” 

All  this  is  simply  execrable.  It  is  degrading, 
insulting  mockery  to  define  female  virtue  in  this  way, 
or  in  any  way  different  from  a  man’s  virtue.  And 
women  are  constrained  to  accept  these  disparaging 
discriminations  by  an  organised  social  opinion  which 
is  excessively  tyrannical.  From  the  mere  imputation 
of  impropriety  in  this  one  particular  women  shrink 
and  cower  with  the  most  abject  terror.  This  slavery 
to  opinion  must  be  abolished  ;  women  must  vindicate 
their  right  to  an  absolute  freedom  in  their  own  con¬ 
duct,  except  that  they  have  no  right  to  encroach  on 
others.  The  revolt  against  any  oppression  usually 
goes  to  an  opposite  extreme  for  a  time  ;  and  that  is 
right  and  necessary.  We  cannot  render  the  terms 
“  libertine  ”  and  “rake”  as  opprobrious  as  men  have 
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made  “  mistress  ”  and  “courtesan”;  though  the 
former  is  simply  the  feminine  of  “master,”  and  the 
latter  signified  primarily,  in  the  feminine  sense  of  the 
word,  “a  female  courtier.”  Let  us,  then,  resort  to  the 
opposite  tactics,  and  take  the  sting  out  of  these  bad 
words  by  having  a  consciousness  of  rectitude,  and 
then  not  shrinking  from  any  imputation  whatever. 
The  world  enslaves  our  sex  by  the  mere  fear  of  an 
epithet ;  and  as  long  as  it  can  throw  any  vile  term  at 
us,  before  which  we  cower,  it  can  maintain  our  en¬ 
slavement.  It  is  not  “freedom”  alone,  but  every 
other  epithet  intended  to  degrade ,  that  woman  must 
grow  strong  enough  to  defy  before  she  will  be  free. 
I  do  not  mean  that  she  shall  be  what  these  words  are 
meant  to  convey,  but  merely  that  .she  shall  let  the 
world  know  that  female  virtue  means  hereafter  some¬ 
thing  different — that  it  means,  in  a  word,  just  what 
would  make  a  man  virtuous  and  good.  He  or  she  who 
would  be  free  must  defy  the  enemy,  and  must  be  ultra 
enough  to  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  the  enemy’s 
assault ;  and  it  will  not  be  until  women  can  contem¬ 
plate  and  accept  unconcernedly  whatsoever  imputa¬ 
tion  an  ignorant,  bitter,  lying,  and  persecuting  world 
may  heap  on  them  that  they  will  be  really  free.  If 
the  terrible  epithets  with  which  the  world  stabs  the 
reputation  and  tortures  and  murders  the  souls  of 
women  were  even  justly  distributed,  according  to  the 
world’s  own  idea  of  justice,  it  would  be  some  mitiga¬ 
tion.  But  it  is  notorious  that  women  in  society,  who 
really  offend  most  against  the  conventional  idea  of 
virtue,  often  go  through  life  unscathed  and  with 
acceptance  everywhere,  and  have  the  reputation,  in  a 
sort  of  Pickwickian  sense,  of  being  immaculate, 
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while  others,  who  never  dreamed  of  offending,  are 
branded  and  expelled. 

Women  must,  therefore,  be  their  own  defenders  ; 
and  what  I  recommend  is,  to  blunt  the  weapons  of 
calumny  by  a  complete  indifference  to  what  the  world 
says,  one  way  or  the  other,  where  the  strength  can 
be  summoned  for  such  a  course.  Let  your  motto  be, 
u  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is.”  Satisfy  your  own 
ideal  of  right ,  propriety ,  and  purity ,  and  defy  Airs. 
Grundy  to  do  her  worst. 
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MODESTY. 

- - 4 - 

ANE  by  one  the  old-world  virtues  are  disappearing. 
^  Time  was  when  chivalry  was  the  crown  of  man, 
and  modesty  the  diadem  of  a  woman.  Chivalry  has 
given  place  to  selfishness,  and  modesty  to  chic.  Not 
that  those  splendid  qualities  can  ever  absolutely  die, 
for  there  are,  and  always  will  be,  noble  men  and  pure 
women,  but  their  diminution  is  serious  and  of  evil 
augury. 

The  past  has  only  produced  one  other  people 
resembling  ourselves — austere,  brave,  masterful,  enter¬ 
prising  at  home  and  abroad,  colonising  and  road¬ 
making  all  the  world  over,  skilful  in  peace,  and 
matchless  in  war.  The  Romans  were  the  English  of 
ancient  times ;  the  English  are  modern  Romans. 

But  it  is  to  be  noted,  among  the  first  signs  of  the 
decline  of  Rome,  that  her  women,  so  famous  for 
virtue,  had  become  demoralised.  The  national  fibre 
had  relaxed.  Simplicity  of  life  and  manners  made 
way  for  luxury.  For  duty  was  substituted  self-gratifi¬ 
cation.  Voluptuous  pleasure  after  pleasure  had  palled 
upon  the  jaded  tastes  until  at  length  honour  and 
decency  were  obliterated  and  nameless  horrors  were  of 
daily  and  common  occurrence.  St.  Paul  gave  forcible 
evidence  of  contemporary  manners  when  he  repre¬ 
sented  his  fellow-citizens  as  being  “  given  over  to 
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uncleanness.”  If  history  lias  any  value,  it  is  by 
placing  before  us  the  wisdom  and  errors  of  the  past, 
that  we  may  adopt  the  one  and  reject  the  other.  And 
if  modesty  was  a  cause  of  national  decadence,  then  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  the  same  again. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  what  is  modesty  ?  I  will 
endeavour  to  point  out  what  it  is,  and  what  it  is  not. 

Words  have  varying  values.  They  may  stand  for 
certain  ideas  to-day,  and  for  their  opposites  in  the 
future  or  in  the  past.  Their  signification  is  modified 
by  the  development  of  intellect,  of  custom,  and  senti¬ 
ment.  Originally  “  modesty, ”  borrowed  from  the 
French  u  modestie  ”  and  from  the  Latin  “  modestia,” 
meant  simply  in  measure — therefore,  moderation  or 
temperance  as  opposed  to  excess.  Gradually  it  has 
become  more  refined  and  spiritualised,  so  that,  while  it 
may  in  some  cases  be  still  used  in  its  vulgar  and 
primary  sense,  it  now  denotes  purity  of  thought  and 
feeling.  The  truly  modest,  therefore,  are  alone  “  the 
pure  in  heart,”  and  the  nearer  they  approach  to  perfec¬ 
tion  the  greater  is  the  measure  of  their  modesty. 
Such  blessed  ones  become  centres  of  purifying 
influences,  and,  like  the  fountains  of  Sahara,  they 
cleanse  and  refresh  the  stained  and  weary  wayfarers, 
and  create  in  the  desert  oases  of  verdure  and  beauty. 

Prudishness  is  not  modesty,  for  has  not  someone 
rightly  said  u  the  over-nice  are  those  of  nasty  ideas  ”  ? 
Chastity  is  not  modesty,  for  many  who  are  chaste  are 
not  so  from  choice.  A  person  may  be  both  prudish 
and  chaste,  and  yet  not  truly  modest.  The  downcast 
eye,  the  quiet  demeanour,  the  maiden-like  reserve,  may 
often  be  its  external  counterfeits,  the  mere  coating  of  a 
“  whited  sepulchre.”  Concealment  is  not  modesty, 
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else  would  tlie  Turkish  women  be  the  most  modest, 
whereas  they  are  the  mast  depraved.  Bve  did  not 
make  the  fig-leaf  apron  until  she  lost  her  innocence ; 
thus  her  covering  was  her  badge  of  guilt.  Purity  has 
nothing  to  conceal.  Modesty,  like  love,  “  thinketh  no 
evil,”  but,  unlike  love,  it  also  subdues  evil  thought  in 
others. 

I  once  observed  some  young  women  arriving 
unexpectedly  in  a  gallery  upon  a  group  of  “  nude” 
statues.  They  gave  one  good  look,  then  screamed 
and  fled  as  if  pursued  by  satyrs.  The  immodesty  that 
alarmed  them  was  not  in  the  statues,  but  in  their  own 
impure  minds.  It  was  an  observation  of  the  great 
Flaxman  that  “the  students,  in  entering  the  Academy 
where  they  studied  from  the  nude  figure,  seemed  to 
hang  up  their  passions  with  their  hats.”  Their 
familiarity  with  natural  beauty  led  them  only  to 
inform  their  minds  and  to  purify  their  tastes.  When 
Mr.  Wallace,  the  great  naturalist,  was  travelling  on 
the  Amazon  he  attended  in  a  remote  place  at  a  dance 
given  by  the  native  Indians.  All  the  guests,  men  and 
women,  except  himself  were  perfectly  nude.  He  says 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies  performed  his  duties 
with  grave  dignity,  and  the  decorum  of  all  present 
compared  favourably  with  that  of  the  most  polished 
assembly  in  a  Bondon  ballroom.  These  poor  creatures 
went  to  dance,  and  not  to  flirt.  They  had  never  even 
heard  of  “  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense.” 

We  pride  ourselves  on  being  more  modest  than 
these.  Are  we  really  so  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  a  naked 
Indian,  thinking  no  guile,  is  more  blameless  than  a 
civilised  belle  who  bares  herself  as  far  as  public 
opinion  will  concede,  who  conceals  only  that  she  may 
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excite,  who  displays  to  the  very  point  of  expectancy, 
The  sister  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  was  afflicted  with 
a  cancer  in  the  breast,  bnt  could  not  bear  that  a 
surgeon  should  see  it,  and  was  rewarded  for  her 
modesty  by  a  miraculous  cure.”  (Mr.  Eecky,  “  Euro¬ 
pean  Morals.”)  Miracles  nowadays  are  quite  of 
another  sort.  We  generate  impurity  and  are  accounted 
pure.  Witness  a  fashionable  party.  White  arms  are 
flashing  above  the  shoulders,  the  “  modesty  bits  ”  of 
our  great-grandmothers  are  absent,  and  the  necks  and 
bosoms  of  all  are  as  bare  as  were  those  of  the  courte¬ 
sans  of  Charles  II.  Even  the  back  is  displayed  about 
almost  to  the  waist  by  a  gigantic  V.  Is  it  the  initial 
of  Virtue  or  of  Vice  ?  We  do  not  pity  the  old  cam¬ 
paigners,  the  veterans  of  twenty  seasons.  But  the 
young  and  innocent  girls  of  seventeen,  who  have  just 
left  the  schoolroom,  whose  passions  are  fresh  and 
their  imaginations  s'.rong — for  these  we  tremble.  How 
many  of  these  will  escape  such  an  ordeal  unscathed  ? 
And  with  what  object  have  they  been  commanded  to 
expose  their  budding  charms  to  the  critical  eyes  of 
bold  and  observant  men  ?  Will  it  enhance  a  maiden’s 
modesty,  or  is  it  the  first  easy  step  to  Avernus  ? 

The  painting  and  powdering,  the  padding  in  all 
quarters,  the  deceitful  “  make-up,”  should-  be  scorned 
by  modest  and  truthful  women,  and  should  be  aban¬ 
doned  as  the  devices  of  harlots,  as  indeed  they  were. 
No  law,  human  or  divine,  forbids  women  to  adorn 
themselves,  but  St.  Paul  said,  “  Eet  women  adorn 
themselves  in  modest  apparel.”  Short  dresses  are 
not  immodest ;  they  are  clean,  healthy,  and  in  use  in 
many  countries ;  but  long  dresses  may  be  made 
immodest  _if  they  are  worn  only  [to  be  lifter] 
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suggestively,  as  in  the  prevailing  mode,  to  court  the 
prurient  gaze  of  the  passers-by.  All  these  first 
breaches  of  modesty  are  like  the  drunkard’s  first  dram  ; 
they  lead  to  others  and  greater.  They  assist  in  flood¬ 
ing  our  divorce  courts,  in  infesting  our  streets  with 
loose  women,  in  filling  myriads  of  homes  with  crime 
and  wretchedness.  All  the  poor,  ever-to-be-pitied 
creatures  marching  steadily  hellwards  were  modest 
once.  Chaste,  pure,  and  innocent  were  they  until 
their  first  immodest  act  or  thought  slew  them. 

“  For  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread, 

You  seize  the  flower,  the  bloom  is  dead.” 

Ah !  my  unconquered  sisters,  do  not  scorn  them 
overmuch,  those  who  have  fallen  by  the  way.  It  may 
be  they  have  suffered  vicariously,  and  that  your  purity 
has  been  preserved  at  the  cost  of  theirs.  Let  us 
determine  that,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  we  will  lift  up  our 
common  sisterhood,  and  will  help  to  arrest  the  down¬ 
ward  progress  of  our  sex  ;  that  we  will  combat  every 
special  evil  until  it  be  annihilated ;  that  no  custom 
shall  be  privileged,  no  prejudice  respected,  no  senti¬ 
ment  revered,  no  law  honoured,  that  militates 
against  our  purity  or  our  freedom  ;  but,  above  all, 
that  we  inculcate  modesty  in  its  highest  and  grandest 
sense.  Then  will  our  children  and  our  children’s 
children  bless  us,  even  though  we  should  be  enrolled 
among  the  “  noble  army  of  martyrs.” 
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MATERNITY. 

- - + - - 

Lady  Giovana— I  think  you  know  the  saying;  “  Better  a  man 
without  riches  than  riches  without  a  man,” 

Count— A  noble  saying— and  acted  on  would  yield  a  nobler 
breed  of  men  and  women. 

—  Tennyson ,  “  The  Falcon.” 

"II7HEN  the  sculptor,  painter,  or  poet  desires  to 
"  "  present  us  with  the  loveliest  object  of  con¬ 
templation,  he  gives  his  ideal  of  a  fair  woman.  He 
presents  her  in  all  her  naked  glory.  How  she 
breathes  from  the  marble,  glows  upon  the  canvas, 
and  shines  in  the  page  !  Her  pose,  her  contour,  her 
symmetry,  her  betwitching  curves,  her  divine  beauty 
of  body  and  soul,  fill  us  with  admiration  and  delight. 
For  the  true  artist  discovers  hidden  charms,  and 
gives  us  eyes  wherewith  to  see.  He  shows  us  a 
woman,  not  as  she  is,  but  as  she  will  be.  For  he  is 
nothing  if  he  be  not  prophetic.  He  eliminates  all  that 
is  vulgar  or  debasing,  and  unites  the  perfections  of 
many  in  one.  And,  whether  we  call  her  Venus  or 
Virgin,  we  forget  the  frailties  of  the  one  and  the 
sorrows  of  the  other  as  we  gaze  upon  their  loveliness. 

How  we  sigh  for  the  lost  treasure  of  art,  for  those 
earlier  conceptions  which  foreshadowed  so  much  ! 
How  we  execrate  the  barbarous  hands  that  neglected, 
mutilated,  and  destroyed  the  priceless  object-lessons 
of  humanity !  Statues,  paintings,  and  poems  have 
perished.  Even  Campaspe  has  not  survived.  Others, 
however,  have  supplied  their  place,  and  although 
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there  is  much  that  is  meretricious,  there  is  also  much 
that  is  genuine.  Shakespeare  alone  has  given  us  a 
whole  gallery  of  lovely  and  loveable  women — all  the 
creation  of  his  own  brain.  No  such  beings  had  ever 
existed  until  he  formed  them,  so  sweet,  so  sympathetic 
and  laughter-loving,  so  nimble  and  graceful  in  body 
and  mind.  Intellectual  gymnasts,  bright-eyed  and 
rosy-lipped,  were  they,  but,  above  all,  intensely 
womanly,  and  nothing  like  the  coarse-mouthed,  beef¬ 
eating,  beer-guzzling  damsels  and  matrons  who 
crowded  on  dry  days  into  the  Blackfriars  Theatre. 
Yet  on  the  retina  of  his  mental  eye  these  humanly 
perfect  maidens  were  distinctly  pictured,  and  his 
description  of  them  has  been  for  us  a  standard  of  true 
womanliness  by  which  our  wives  and  daughters  have 
been  raised  immeasurably  higher. 

When  we  turn  from  these  ideals  to  the  realities 
that  surround  us,  from  what  woman  might  be  to  what 
she  is,  we  are  profoundly  shocked.  We  then  realise 
to  some  degree  how  enormous  are  the  efforts  required 
to  raise  her  to  her  true  position.  We  inquire  why 
her  elevation  is  so  slow — -what  are  the  obstacles 
that  hinder  her  development,  and  why  she  continues 
to  be  the  inferior  and  slave  rather  than  the  equal 
of  man,  thus  involving  society  in  calamity  upon 
calamity. 

The  history  of  woman  is  the  history  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  and  universal  oppression  of  one  sex  by  the 
other.  The  emancipation  of  woman  is  her  restoration 
to  equal  rights  and  privileges  with  man. 

For  there  must  have  been  a  time,  however  remote, 
when  the  sexes  were  equal,  and  when  the  male  per¬ 
formed  many  of  the  functions,  such  as  suckling,  which 
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now  devolve  upon  the  female.  But  during  her  fre¬ 
quent  periods  of  gestation  she  may  have  become 
physically  unfitted  to  cope  with  the  male,  and  this,  in 
a  time  when  sexual  intercourse  was  promiscuous, 
must  have  materially  assisted  him  in  reducing  her  to 
slavery.  Thus,  as  soon  as  property  was  recognised, 
women  became  the  booty  and  chattels  of  men,  and  a 
rude  form  of  marriage  was  instituted.  As  in  the  song 
of  Deborah  and  Barak  :  “  Have  they  not  sped  ?  Have 
they  not  divided  the  spoil,  to  every  man  a  damsel  or 
two  ?  ” 

Next  die  theologians  stepped  forth  and  gave  a 
religious  sanction  to  public  custom.  Thus  we  read 
in  Genesis,  “And  the  Dol'd  God  said:  It  is  not 
good  that  the  man  should  be  alone :  I  will  make 
him  an  help  meet  for  him.”  This  accords  with 
the  Mohammedan  idea  that  woman  exists  solely 
for  the  comfort  and  gratification  of  man  on  earth, 
as  the  houris  do  in  heaven.  After  the  Fall  we 
read,  “Unto  the  woman  He  said:  I  will  greatly 
multiply  thy  sorrow  and  thy  conception.  In 
sorrow  thou  slialt  bring  forth  children,  and  thy 
desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband,  and  he  shall  rule  over 
thee.”  Christianity,  through  Paul’s  teaching,  also 
gave  its  sanction  to  the  existing  ideas.  Speaking  of 
public  worship,  he  says,  “  For  a  man  indeed  ought  not 
to  cover  his  head,  forasmuch  as  he  is  the  image  and 
glory  of  God  :  but  the  woman  is  the  glory  of  the  man. 
For  the  man  is  not  of  the  woman,  but  the  woman  of 
the  man  :  neither  was  the  man  created  for  the  woman, 
but  the  woman  for  the  man.”  Who  can  calculate  the 
the  injury  done  to  woman  by  this  authoritative  asser¬ 
tion  of  her  inferiority,  and  that,  too,  among  a  people 
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like  tlie  gay  inhabitants  of  Corinth,  where  she  enjoyed 
the  highest  freedom  then  known.  This  unhappy 
position  of  hers  was  universal.  In  some  parts  it  still 
exists  as  at  first,  in  others  it  has  been  more  or  less 
modified ;  but  nowhere,  not  even  with  us,  with  all  our 
boasted  civilisation  and  Christianity,  has  she  become 
free.  The  shackles  of  her  ancient  slavery  still  cling 
to  her,  and  retard  her  mental,  moral,  and  physical 
development. 

Need  we  wonder,  then,  at  the  sad  spectacle  which 
humanity  offers  us  ?  Its  hideous  wars,  its  social 
abominations,  its  foul  creeds,  its  treacheries,  vices, 
wants,  diseases,  lusts,  tyrannies,  and  crimes  are  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  subjugation  of  one  half  of  the 
human  race  by  the  other. 

And  what  is  the  panacea  proposed  by  our  sapient 
reformers?  The  right  of  parochial  voting,  forsooth, 
woman  suffrage,  the  liberty  to  engage  her  abilities 
in  any  sphere  of  employment  for  which  she  may  be 
capable.  All  these,  of  course,  are  right  in  their  way, 
but  when  granted  would  leave  her  almost  as  much 
in  servitude  as  before.  We  claim  for  her  infinitely 
more.  We  demand  for  her  perfect  equality  with  man 
in  all  things — that  she  should  be  free  even  as  he  is 
free.  And  we  do  this  not  in  her  interests  alone,  but 
in  his  also  and  equally.  For  the  absolute  freedom  of 
woman  will  be  the  dawn  of  the  day  of  mans  re¬ 
generation.  In  raising  her  he  will  elevate  himself. 

Let  us  regard  for  the  moment  a  few  of  the  in¬ 
equalities  under  which  our  countrywomen  labour, 
and  we  will  begin  with  them  from  the  beginning. 
They  must  not,  as  girls,  have  the  same  liberty  of 
movement  as  boys.  They  may  not  even  walk  out 
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alone ;  they  must  not  talk  the  same  language,  learn 
the  same  lessons,  nor  indulge  in  the  same  sports. 
Boys  may  be  careless  and  boisterous ;  girls  must  be 
prim  and  demure.  Boys  may  range  field  and  forest ; 
girls  must  walk  pathways  in  pairs.  Boys  are  natural ; 
girls  must  be  artificial.  And  this  from  no  incapacity 
on  the  girl’s  part,  for,  if  permitted,  they  could  rival 
boys  in  play  and  work. 

Having  arrived  at  puberty,  their  bonds  are  tight¬ 
ened  just  as  their  dresses  are  lengthened.  They  may 
not  speak  to  one  of  the  other  sex  until  he  has  fffst 
been  formally  introduced  by  a  friend  or  relative. 
They  are  so  carefully  guarded  that  they  compensate 
themselves  by  clandestine  methods.  Already  the  girl 
is  a  slave,  and  she  practises  a  slave’s  devices.  She 
becomes  an  adept  at  subterfuge  and  hypocrisy. 

At  length,  when  marriageable,  marriage  is  sought, 
but  she  may  not  make  it  known.  Should  she  meet 
the  man  into  whose  hands  alone  she  could  gladly 
place  her  destinies,  she  must  exhibit  no  preference. 
She  may  feel  that  he  would  make  her  the  most 
suitable  life-companion,  she  may  ardently  desire  that 
he  should  be  the  father  of  her  children,  but  she  must 
conceal  it  all.  He  may  propose;  she  not.  And  thus, 
longing  to  be  a  wife  and  mother,  she  must  wither  in 
her  virginity  unless  chance  direct  an  offer  or  an 
alternative  presents  itself.  She  is  sought  in  marriage, 
so-called,  by  a  man  for  whom  she  has  no  regard,  who 
is  in  no  way  qualified  to  make  her  happy,  but  whose 
means  are  equal  to  her  rank.  He  may  have  run 
through  a  long  caraer  of  vice,  and  be  physically  and 
mentally  enervated  and  diseased.  She  may  really 
loathe  him,  but  she  is  taught  by  her  own  parents  to 
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regard  him  as  an  eligible  partner,  being  no  worse 
than  so  many  others,  and  she  ultimately  weds  him 
from  sheer  submission  to  their  authority,  What  was 
the  devotion  of  Jeptha’s  daughter  to  this?  One 
stroke  of  the  sacrificial  knife  and  all  was  over ;  but 
the  other  endures  a  lifelong  martyrdom.  And  this  is 
marriage — this  mournful  conjunction  of  decrepitude 
and  strength,  of  lust  and  innocence,  of  foulness  and 
purity.  Scheming  relatives  may  fling  the  healthy, 
happy,  ingenuous  maiden  into  the  arms  of  a  diseased 
roue)  and  the  law  will  allow  it  and  the  Church  will 
bless  it.  Let  who  will  honour  it  with  the  holy  name, 
we  brand  it  prostitution,  and  affirm  that  the  wretched 
street-walker  is  an  honester  woman  and  lives  a 
worthier  life  than  she. 

For  true  marriage  is  a  spiritual  and  mental  exos¬ 
mose  and  eudosmose  ;  each  gives  of  its  own  to  each 
until  both  are  alike.  It  is  a  natural  and  spontaneous 
union  of  ideas,  aims,  and  sympathies.  In  the  alembic 
of  love,  two  natures,  the  complements  of  each  other, 
are  unconsciously  and  invisibly  united  more  firmly 
than  in  any  chemical  union.  And  where  this  exists 
rites  and  ceremonies  are  superfluous.  They  can 
neither  give  nor  take  away.  For  the  marriage  cere- 
mony  is  not  marriage,  but  is  merely  the  public  profes¬ 
sion  of  an  accomplished  fact,  otherwise  it  is  morally 
fraudulent.  And  if  marriage  do  not  precede  the  cere¬ 
mony,  no  real  marriage  exists. 

Even  at  the  altars  of  our  churches  woman  is 
deceived  and  defrauded.  u  With  all  my  worldly 
goods  I  thee  endow,”  says  the  husband.  Does  he  do 
so  ?  She  goes  forth  to  be  the  partner  of  his  bed,  the 
mistress  of  his  household,  the  mother  of  his  childien. 
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But  all  liis  worldly  goods  are  still  absolutely  his. 
She  has,  with  his  consent,  simply  a  use  in  common 
during  his  life,  and  he  can  will  away  from  her 
everything  he  possesses,  and  leave  her  penniless  and 
destitute  after  years  of  wifely  service,  during  which 
her  care  and  industry  may  have  multiplied  his 
u  goods  ”  exceedingly.  Her  jewels  and  trinkets,  if 
dubbed  “  heirlooms,”  will  be  taken  from  her,  and 
should  she  have  no  son,  then  a  stranger,  if  her 
husband’s  nearest  relative,  may  dispossess  her  of  the 
home  where  she  has  passed  her  wedded  life.  Where 
there  are  sons  and  daughters,  the  disparity  between 
the  sexes  is  still  maintained.  The  great  idea  is  ever 
Man — never  Woman.  For  him  are  the  titles,  free¬ 
holds,  factories,  partnerships,  and  all  good  things ; 
for  her  little  or  nothing.  And  yet  how  many 
daughters  are  superior  to  the  sons,  and  how  many 
women  are  there  whose  learning  and  abilities  would 
adorn  any  office  and  any  position.  Over  and  over 
have  women  proved  their  aptitude  for  business 
and  their  power  to  compete  with  men  successfully 
in  any  walk  of  life.  Yet  the  avenues  to  wealth, 
honours,  and  titles  are  closed  to  them.  The  Bar, 
the  Pulpit,  the  Medical  Profession,  the  Professorial 
Chair,  the  Exchange,  the  Mart,  are  rigorously 
guarded  against  them.  Art  and  Literature  alone 
have  accorded  them  a  qualified  admittance,  and 
already  both  have  been  enriched  by  their 
genius. 

Their  statutable  disqualifications  are  too  many  to 
enumerate.  They  may  not  sit  on  a  jury  nor  in  Par¬ 
liament,  nor  be  members  of  a  town  or  County  Council. 
The  suffrage  is  denied_them,  although  they  are  taxed 
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equally  with  men.  and  form  more  than  one-half  of  the 
population. 

If  we  would  see  the  spirit  in  which  honourable 
men,  when  their  sex  monopolises  the  legislature,  can 
make  laws  for  women,  we  need  only  turn  to  the 
u  Contagious  Diseases  Act,”  an  Act  which  would  be 
admirable  if  it  applied  impartially  to  both  sexes,  but 
which  is  grossly  tyrannous  when  applied  to  only  one. 
Under  its  provisions  Women  of  immoral  life  were 
registered  by  the  police,  and  were  compelled  to  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  at  stated  times  for  frequent  medical 
inspection,  and  to  undergo  hospital  treatment  if 
diseased.  Yet  men  of  equally  immoral  life,  and 
known  to  be  similarly  diseased,  were  subject  neither 
to  inspection  nor  treatment — penalties  for  the  woman, 
immunity  for  the  man.  But  why  should  he  be  privi¬ 
leged  to  contaminate  and  poison  at  will,  and  she 
imprisoned  for  the  same  ? 

We  English  are  unsurpassed  in  the  art  of  breeding 
the  inferior  animals — -from  a  salmon  to  a  shorthorn, 
from  a  pigeon  to  a  racehorse.  The  method  is  no 
secret.  All  understand  it.  Healthy  animals  only, 
with  the  best  points  and  free  from  hereditary  taint,  are 
selected.  They  are  mated  carefully,  and  the  strains 
are  preserved  pure  from  all  deteriorating  blood  and 
damaging  conditions.  But,  in  the  breeding  of  the 
highest  animal,  these  salutory  maxims  are  ignored, 
And  men  of  natural  affection  and  intelligence  bestow 
more  pains  on  the  mating  of  their  dogs  than  on  that 
of  their  daughters. 

Our  Workhouses,  Prisons,  Refuges,  Penitentiaries, 
and  Lunatic  Asylums  bear  sad  witness  to  these  inequit 
able  laws  and  customs.  There  are  crowded  hosts  of 
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unhappy  women,  thousands  of  them  mere  girls,  victims 
without  redress  of  man’s  lust  and  heartlessness. 
There  they  wear  out  their  pitiful  and  cheerless  days 
to  the  end,  too  many  of  them  dowered  with  the  fatal 
gift  of  beauty. 

Usually  it  is  the  ardent  girl  of  generous  disposi¬ 
tion,  the  least  calculating  and  most  artless  who  is 
persuaded  to  yield  to  an  illicit  love.  Nature  is  strong 
in  her,  and  affection  dominates.  Her  embraces  go 
with  her  heart.  If  society  and  the  law  are  compas¬ 
sionate  to  any,  they  should  be  tender  to  her.  But 
both  are  implacable.  She  is  appalled  by  their 
unrelenting  severity,  and  in  her  mad  terror  is  often 
impelled  to  destroy  the  witness  of  her  shame.  Hence 
infanticide  abounds  in  a  Christian  land. 

But  should  she  spare  her  innocent  offspring,  the 
law  still  pursues  him.  He  cannot  inherit  except  by 
will,  and  if  he  die  intestate,  the  Crown  seizes  all  his 
property. 

Owing  to  their  exclusion  from  the  higher  grades 
of  employment,  women  of  the  better  classes  are  given 
over  to  useless  and  frivolous  pursuits.  Dress  and 
fashion,  amusements  and  flirtations,  mainly  make  up 
the  giddy  round  of  their  occupations,  and  bar  all 
solid,  intellectual  work.  What  is  such  a  life  but  a 
protracted  debauch  ?  Yet  who  can  blame  these 
gilded  butterflies  of  society  for  being  what  their 
fathers  and  husbands  have  made  them. 

A  leading  London  paper  remarks  this  month, 
u  Every  year  witnesses  a  vast  increase  in  the  working 
population  of  England,  coupled  with  a  growing  de¬ 
crease  in  the  amount  of  labour  to  be  disposed  off' 
Thus  the  ranks  of  the  Proletariat  are  constantly  beiim 
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swollen,  and  among  them  their  women  have  to  endure 
and  to  suffer  most.  Their  maternal  instincts  are  fre¬ 
quently  crushed  out  of  them  by  their  vicious  and 
squalid  surroundings. 

Thousands  of  infants  are  annually  overlaid  — 
smothered  by  the  mothers  who  bore  them.  And  one 
child  out  of  every  ten  dies  before  the  end  cf  its  first 
year. 

The  evils  we  have  named  are  monstrous  in  an  age 
and  country  like  ours,  and  call  for  gigantic  redress. 
Deep-seated  and  widespread  abuses  require  heroic 
remedies.  There  must  be  no  flinching  at  any  process, 
however  abhorrent  to  our  preconceived  ideas  and  pre¬ 
judices,  provided  a  cure  can  be  effected.  Radical 
diseases  require  drastic  treatment,  and  loathsome 
excrescences  must  be  removed  by  an  unsparing  use  of 
the  knife. 

To  begin  with,  sex  privileges  and  sex  disqualifi¬ 
cations  should  be  abolished,  and  a  fair  field  given  to 
all  alike.  Let  each  be  permitted  to  be  and  to  do 
whatever  he  or  she  is  able. 

Boys  and  girls  should  be  educated  alike,  and 
should  compete  with  each  other  in  studies  and  sports. 
What  is  good  for  boys  is  good  for  girls. 

Mothers  should  encourage  entire  confidence 
between  their  daughters  and  themselves,  and  should 
carefully  instruct  them  in  regard  to  sexual  relations 
and  fern  lie  functions.  Procreation,  Child-bearing, 
Maternity,  should  not  be  left  to  chance  or  to  purient 
instructors.  The  mother  is  the  fittest  teacher  of  her 
daughter.  How  many  girls  would  have  been  spared 
miserable  lives  had  they  not  been  cursed  with  foobsh 
or  mock-modest  mothers. 
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Women  should  have  the  same  right  to  propose  to 
men  as  men  have  to  women.  And  every  woman 
should  be  allowed  to  choose  the  father  of  her  child 
if  he  be  willing.  It  is  she  who  for  weary  months 
will  bear  that  child  beneath  her  heart,  and  for  years 
will  nurse  it  in  her  bosom.  Will  she  desire  an  idiot, 
a  drunkard,  a  weakling  ?  No.  She  longs  for  a 
“man-child,”  one  who  will  be  tender,  wise,  and 
valiant.  Woman  is  a  hero-worshipper,  and  desires 
to  producp  heroes.  Her  instincts  are  true,  and  she 
would  select  the  bravest  and  best.  What,  a  natural 
child,  say  you.  Most  certainly.  All  children  are 
natural,  except  the  offspring  of  enforced  and 
unnatural  marriages.  Jesus  was  a  natural  child,  the 
offspring  of  Mary.  Yet  He  became  the  Christ,  and 
she  the  Virgin  and  Mother  of  God. 

If  left  to  Nature  the  fittest  would  survive.  But  as 
things  are,  the  unworthiest  increase  most  rapidly. 
The  ignorant  and  the  improvident  give  the  the  reins 
to  their  libidinous  passions  and  threaten  to  overwhelm 
us  with  the  “  Rapid  Multiplication  of  the  Unfit.” 
Even  those  weighed  down  with  hereditary  or  con¬ 
tracted  diseases  do  not  stint  themselves.  They  marry 
and  are  given  in  marriage.  Whereas,  the  prudent 
and  the  wise  practise  restraint,  and  are  cautious  in 
the  exercise  of  their  creative  powers.  If  it  be  true 
that  labour  does  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  population,  repressive  measures  will  have 
to  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  breeding  of  those  who  are 
unfit.  Nature  sterilises  women  of  immoral  lives. 
Immoral  men  should  be  .sterilised  also,  but  this  can 
only  be  done  by  artificial  means.  Jesus  said  some  are 
born  Eunuchs,  some  are  made  Eunuchs,  and  others 
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have  become  Eunuchs  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven’s 
sake.  Origen  emasculated  himself.  What  has  been 
done  for  religion,  luxury,  or  choice,  maybe  done  again 
from  necessity.  It  might  easily  be  made  a  physical 
impossibility  for  criminals,  hereditary  paupers,  im¬ 
beciles,  profligates,  and  others  suffering  from  gross 
bodily  or  mental  defects,  to  propagate  their  failings 
and  their  vices.  In  no  long  time  our  prisons,  work- 
houses,  and  asylums  would  be  empty.  Our  Kock 
hospitals  would  be  swept  away.  Prostitution  would 
become  a  forgotten  calling.  Pauperism  would  cease. 
Disease  be  almost  unknown.  By  the  same  methods 
which  breeders  adopt,  our  race  could  be  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  perfection  and  of  excellence.  The 
people  who  shall  first  have  the  moral  courage  to  do 
this,  will  take  the  lead  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

It  might  be  asked  who  shall  judge  as  to  fitness. 
A  jury  of  doctors  of  both  sexes  could,  on  consulta¬ 
tion,  easily  decide  as  to  a  man’s  general  capacity.  If 
it  be  said  that  the  unrestricted  association  of  the  sexes 
would  increase  immorality,  we  deny  it  and  affirm  the 
contrary.  Medical  men,  for  instance,  are  not  more 
immoral  than  others,  yet  they  are  brought  into  much 
closer  intimacy  with  their  female  patients.  These 
things  are  regulated  by  habit  and  self-respect.  But 
with  us  Mirandas  encounter  Calibans  at  every  street 
corner.  Nor  is  it  as  in  the  classic  woods  of  Greece, 
where  impure  satyrs  watched  furtively  behind  their 
leafy  coverts  for  a  rarely-passing  nymph.  Our  modern 
satyrs  are  elegantly  dressed,  and  leer  openly  at  every 
pretty  woman  in  all  our  public  places. 

St.  John  at  Patmos  saw  in  his  vision  “  a  tree  by  the 
River  of  Rife  whose  leaves  were  for  the  healing  of  the 
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nations.”  We  believe  in  the  future  of  humanity,  when 
it  shall  cast  off  its  sickness  and  be  free  from  disordered 
dreams  and  puling  sentiment ;  when  wars  shall  cease, 
and  the  arm  of  oppression  be  lopped ;  when  Truth 
shall  penetrate  "every  thought,  and  Justice  ride 
triumphant.  But  never  can  that  glorious  time 
arise  until  woman  first  be  made  free.  Liberty 
will  expand  her  faculties,  and  multiply  her 
powers.  Her  resources  will  be  increased.  Virtue 
will  be  added  to  virtue,  and  beauty  to  beauty. 
Knowledge  will  illumine  her,  reason  guide  her. 
Radiant  with  glowing  loveliness,  athletic  of  mind  and 
body,  sound  and  whole  at  every  point,  she  stands  forth 
the  perfect  type  of  perfect  womanhood,  no  longer  a 
vapid  butterfly  or  a  soulless  drudge,  but  worthy  to 
mate  with  kings  and  to  bring  forth  heroes. 

“  Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new.” 

“  Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  he.” 
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THE  LOST  RIB. 

- 4. - 

“  The  shaft  against  a  rib  did  glance.” — Butler' s  “  Hudibras." 

“  Oh,  how  hard  it  is  to  find 
The  one  just  suited  to  our  mind  ! 

And  if  that  one  should  be 
False,  unkind,  or  found  too  late, 

What  can  we  do  but  sigh  at  fate, 

And  sing  Woe’s  me — Woe’s  iiie  ?  ” 

— Campbell' s  “  Song." 

A  N  old  lady,  of  pious  and  orthodox  views,  once 
found  herself  in  a  Museum  opposite  to  a  pair  of 
human  skeletons.  Hearing  they  were  male  and  female, 
she  viewed  them  long  and  attentively.  She  felt  a 
little  thrill  of  satisfaction  at  the  opportunity  of  being 
ocularly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Holy  Writ.  I11 
fact,  she  was  looking  for  the  place  of  the  lost  rib. 
But  there  appeared  to  be  no  gap  in  either  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  intercostal  spaces  were  symmetrically 
ecpial  on  both  sides  of  each.  Then  she  carefully 
counted  the  ribs — -twenty-four  in  one  skeleton,  twenty- 
four  in  the  other.  Much  perplexed,  and  trembling 
for  her  faith,  she  eagerly  inquired  which  was  the  man 
and  which  the  woman.  O11  being  informed,  she  went 
Over  the  male  ribs  again  and  again.  “  Seven  pairs,” 
someone  remarked,  “  were  true,  and  five  were  false.” 
But  to  her  all  of  them  seemed  particularly  menda¬ 
cious.  She  remembered  how  Adam,  in  “  Paradise 
Host,”  gave  the  locality  as  nearest  his  heart;  and,  as 
she  gazed,  there  was  a  lurking  mockery  in  the  eyeless 
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orbits  of  the  sphinx-like  skeleton,  and  she  distinctly 
saw  it  grin  with  cruel  derision  as  its  bony  finger 
pointed  to  the  hollow  side.  It  had  been  a  noted  wag 
in  its  living  day,  and  its  gruesome  bones  preserved 
a  smack  of  old  habits.  The  venerable  lady,  in  her 
bewilderment,  felt  as  Hamlet  might  have  done  had 
the  skull  of  Yorick  apostrophised  the  Prince  instead 
of  the  Prince  the  skull. 

This  sacred  legend  is  so  commonly  a  matter  of 
implicit  belief,  that  it  scarcely  seems  right  that  every 
male  skeleton  from  Adam’s  day  to  the  present  should 
persistently  belie  it.  Taking  it,  however,  for  what 
it  is  worth,  we  cannot  see  why  Eve  should  nearly 
have  all  the  blame,  and  Adam  scarcely  any.  The 
whole  story  redounds  less  to  his  credit  than  to  hers. 
She,  most  likely,  was  not  fully  aware  of  the  impro¬ 
priety  of  listening  to  the  wily  advice  of  the  polite 
and  intellectual  Serpent.  Without  experience  of  the 
world,  debarred  from  foreign  sources  of  information, 
he  seemed  a  benificent  angel  to  the  artless  and  in¬ 
genuous  Eve.  He  appealed  to  the  inquisitiveness 
and  thirst  of  knowledge  implanted  in  her  soul.  He 
aroused  immortal  longings*  And  then  the  fruit,  so 
fair,  so  sweet,  so  easily  plucked  !  What  woman 
would  not  give  way  to  such  enchanting  temptation? 
She  put  forth  her  hand  and  tasted.  Had  he  lied  ? 
No.  If  there  was  any  misstatement,  it  was  not  the 
Serpent’s.  Her  eyes  were  indeed  opened,  as  he  fore¬ 
told.  In  her  joy  at  her  happy  discovery  she  shared 
with  Adam.  He  knew  very  well  what  he  was  about. 
Plis  stronger  power  of  reflection  might  have  induced 
him  to  abstain.  But  he  did  not  hesitate  nor  demur. 
As  soon  as  Eve  offered  him  the  forbidden  luxury 
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lie  took  it  with  avidity.  Indeed,  they  seemed  to  have 
been  together  during  the  whole  time  of  the  tempta¬ 
tion  by  the  Serpent.  Shame  fell  immediately  on  both, 
and  they  made  themselves  coverings  of  fig-leaves. 

And  now  the  moral  courage  of  the  man  paled 
before  that  of  the  woman.  Having  enjoyed  what  he 
must  all  along  have  desired,  he  tried  to  throw  the 
blame  and  the  punishment  on  the  lovely  partner  of 
his  bliss  and  guilt.  The  Great  Proprietor  of  the 
garden  takes  his  accustomed  evening  stroll  in  its 
shady  walks,  and  calls  for  the  gardener.  But  the 
latter  at  once  hides  himself.  At  last  he  comes  with 
trembling  steps  to  his  Master.  “Why  dids’t  thou 
hide  thyself?  ”  “  Because  I  was  naked.”  “  Who  told 

thee  thou  was’t  naked  ?  Hast  thou  eaten  of  the  fruit 
that  I  forbade  thee  ?  ”  And  then  the  noble  ancestor 
of  our  race  replied,  “  The  woman  whom  Thou  gavest 
to  be  with  me,  she  gave  me  of  the  fruit,  and  I  did 
eat.”  Here  Adam  doubtless  sneaked  behind  Eve,  like 
any  false  witness  in  an  Eastern  Court  of  Justice 
to-day.  He  had  thrown  the  onus  of  the  act  on  God 
and  his  wife.  God  gave  him  the  woman,  and  the 
woman  gave  him  the  forbidden  thing.  He  was  the 
poor  victim  of  circumstances.  It  reminds  us  of  what 
so  commonly  occurs  in  modern  households,  where  a 
cowardly  footman  after  discovery  tries  to  ruin  the 
cook.  However,  the  Master  feels  that  the  gardener’s 
defence  is  somewhat  unanswerable.  So  he  turns  to 
the  blushing  Eve:  “What  is  this  thou  hast  done?” 
“The  Serpent  beguiled  me,  and  I  did  eat.”  It  was 
a  straightforward  and  honest  reply.  The  Serpent  is 
immediately  condemned  unheard,  after  true  Oriental 
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fashion.  No  further  defence  is  permitted,  but  judgment 
given  all  round.  The  Serpent  is  to  be  metamorphosed 
and  be  a  creeping,  dust-eating  thing  all  his  life.  The 
woman  is  to  be  the  slave  of  the  man,  and  bear  his 
children  in  pain  and  sorrow.  The  man — well,  the 
man  was  not  to  be  punished,  except  by  dismissal  from 
his  easy  post.  Both  servants  were  to  lose  their  situa¬ 
tions,  and  get  their  living  in  the  wilderness  beyond 
the  park  gates,  where  the  earth  was  cursed  and  gave 
forth  thorns  and  brambles.  And  all  this  was  not  so 
much  from  the  sin  done  as  from  a  jealous  fear  that 
they  might  find  the  other  mysterious  tree — the  tree  of 
life — and  eat  and  live  for  ever,  and  become  equal  to 
the  gods  themselves. 

But,  the  worthy  old  lady  notwithstanding,  any 
normal  man,  from  Adam’s  time  to  this,  looks  for  his 
rib.  There  is  a  natural  incompleteness  in  a  bachelor 
— a  want,  a  vacuity,  which  can  only  be  satisfied  by 
the  possession  of  his  Eve.  Nature  is  no  grudging 
mother.  She  provides  the  missing  rib  for  every  man, 
and  then  has  a  superfluous  number  to  spare  The 
difficulty,  out  of  so  many,  is  to  know  which  is  which. 
It  is  so  hard  to  get  the  right  rib.  The  chances  are  so 
many  to  one  that  a  man  will  make  a  mistake  and  get 
the  one  intended  for  someone  else  instead  of  his  own. 
The  fairest  and  most  shapely  one  is  often  the  one  that 
fits  worst,  and  the  mischief  is  that  a  man  does  not  find 
it  out  until  after  use — when  she  has  become  a  fixture. 
Adam,  for  a  very  good  reason,  could  say,  “Thou  art 
bone  of  my  bone  and  flesh  of  my  flesh,”  but  only  a 
limited  number  of  his  sons  are  able  to  repeat  the 
sentiment.  A  tamiliar  friend  of  a  celebrated  man 
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took  the  liberty  of  remonstrating  with  him  for  his 
dissatisfaction  with  his  wife,  from  whom  he  was  about 
to  be  separated.  “I  cannot  understand  it,”  he  said; 
“  everyone  agrees  that  she  is  a  most  charming  and 
amiable  woman.  I  should  have  thought  any  man 
might  be  happy  with  her.”  “This  is  a  nice  boot,” 
the  other  replied,  putting  out  his  foot.  “  Seems 
to  fit  well,  doesn’t  it?”  “Yes,”  said  the  other, 
“it  appears  a  good  and  well-fitting  boot.”  “Very 
well,”  answered  the  husband ;  “  can  you  tell  me 
where  it  hurts?”  “No.”  “And  yet  it  is  a  simpler 
thing  to  understand  than  a  woman.  My  good  friend, 
no  one  but  the  wearer  knows  where  his  own  shoe 
pinches.” 

There  is  such  a  vast  variety  of  ribs — weak  and 
strong,  light  and  heavy,  crooked  and  straight,  brittle 
and  tough,  unyielding  and  flexible — that  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  select  one  with  the  correct  curve  and  adapta¬ 
bility  to  the  vacant  place.  And  thus  it  often  comes 
about  that  after  a  man  has  made  his  choice  he  dis¬ 
covers  he  has  been  precipitate — it  doesn’t  fit  properly ; 
and  then,  perhaps,  like  so  many  more,  he  goes  about 
hankering  after  other  men’s  ribs. 

There  is  something,  too,  to  be  said  on  the  other 
side.  A  woman  is  not  like  a  peg  or  a  pin,  a  bolt  or  a 
screw,  nor  even  like  an  unfeeling  part  of  man’s  handi¬ 
work.  She  is  a  creature  of  acuter  sensibilities  than 
'her  master.  Adam  was  fashioned  from  a  clod,  but 
Eve  was  made  from  a  nervous  organism.  A  woman  is 
thoroughly  conscious  of  her  unsuitability  whenever  it 
occurs,  and  it  makes  her  miserable.  How  many  a 
tender  wife  wears  her  heart  out  in  the  service  of  an 
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unsympathetic  partner !  How  many  women  are  there 
whose  daily  lives  are  spiritual  crucifixions  of  deeper 
agony  than  any  suffered  on  a  cross  !  Is  there  any  one 
of  us  who  does  not  know  some  of  these  patient 
martyrs  under  the  creed  of  The  Rib  ? 

Now,  there  are  many  articles  in  that  creed  which 
are  false,  and  the  cause  of  further  fatal  errors.  We 
deny,  for  instance,  that  a  proper  rib  can  be  bought,  or 
selected  for  us  by  our  friends,  or  taken  by  way  of 
barter,  or  obtained  at  all  without  much  searching  and 
careful  thought.  To  attach  a  rib  in  a  good  and 
lasting  way  is  a  very  arduous  matter.  If  it  be 
one’s  own  rib,  it  joins  spontaneously  when  it 
comes  in  contact,  and  forms  a  natural  union.  But 
in  all  other  cases  it  is  more  or  less  an  imperfect 
adhesion,  a  botch,  a  bungle,  a  mere  artificial  soldering. 
It  may  last  for  a  day,  a  week,  a  year,  but  it  will  not 
stand  the  stress  of  a  life  struggle.  It  is  divorce  ab 
untio .  What  matter,  then,  how  soon  the  breach  is 
completely  effected  ? 

Another  falsity  of  the  rib  creed  is  our  present 
marriage  system.  Above  our  matrimonial  portals  are 
inscribed,  as  above  the  gates  of  Dante’s  Inferno  :  “  All 
hope  abandon  ye  who  enter  here.”  Have  you  the 
>vrong  rib?  No  matter,  you  must  stick  to  it,  or  rather 
it  must  stick  to  you. 

The  obligation  is  mutual.  There  is  only  one  mode 
of  escape.  You  must  find  your  way  out  by  plunging 
into  the  depths  of  iniquity.  Sin,  and  sin  your  hardest. 
Sin  shamelessly  and  brutally,  and  then  those  who 
administer  the  marriage  law  will  dissolve  you,  but  not 
before. 
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Tlie  power  of  a  clever  woman  is  great,  greater 
than  most  men  imagine.  She  can  not  only  win  a  man, 
or  any  man,  but  she  can  hold  him  even  though  she 
knows  she  is  not  the  true  rib.  She  will  not,  for  her 
pride’s  sake,  publish  to  a  gaping  world  that  she  has 
made  a  huge  mistake.  And  thus  she  puts  her  bit  in 
his  mouth,  and  holds  the  reins  and  runs  him  straight, 
so  that  he  lives  and  dies  with  untarnished  honour. 
But,  alas !  for  the  strong-souled  and  loyal  wife  who 
feels  the  baseness  of  the  thing  she  guides.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  all  those  wedded  to  ignoble  men  are  not 
clever.  Royalty  is  a  far  more  general  quality  than 
ability. 

Most  women  are  loyal.  When  will  men  generally 
comprehend  this  and  treat  them  accordingly  ?  Royalty 
is  woman’s  instinct,  won  by  countless  ages  of 
endeavour  under  cruel  treatment.  She  is  loyal  to  her 
God,  her  king,  her  priest.  And  when  she  finds  the 
true  man  of  her  heart,  she  unites  in  him  the  qualities 
of  all  three,  and  adds  to  them  infinitely.  He  becomes 
the  law  of  her  life,  for  whom  she  is  willing  to  do  and 
to  endure  all  things,  and  that  law  is  love.  The  man 
who  knows  how  to  respond  to  such  a  woman  trans¬ 
forms  earth  to'  Eden,  and  finds  in  her  the  veritable 
Eve. 
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MOTHERS  AND  THEIR  DUTIES. 


“The  fairest  mark  is  easiest  hit.” 

Butler,  ‘  ‘  H udibras.  ’  ’ 


HE  position  of  a  mother  is  so  onerous,  and  entails 


A  so  many  high  responsibilities,  that  no  one  should 
undertake  it  without  much  thought  and  a  full 
assurance  of  being  worthy  and  capable.  No  other 
office  on  earth  is  so  sacred  as  this,  no  calling  involves 
so  much.  For  she  has  not  only  to  build  up  and 
nurture  the  highest  organism,  but  she  has  also  to 
mould  its  character.  Her  physique  will  control  her 
child’s ;  her  emotions  will  be  communicated  to  it ; 
her  mental  and  moral  capabilities  will  be  largely 
transferred;  her  conduct  will  give  a  perpetual  bias 
to  its  life.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  a  mother’s  influence. 

An  immense  proportion  of  women,  however,  un¬ 
dertake  the  duty  without  the  least  forethought  or 
consideration,  without  weighing  their  own  fitness  for 
mothers,  or  that  of  their  husbands  for  fathers.  Hence 
arise  much  misery,  many  unhappy  homes,  and  wrecked 
lives.  Hence,  too,  a  weak  progeny  is  to  be  found  in 
so  many  households — some  physically,  some  mentally, 
and  others  morally  deficient.  Capacity  for  marriage 
is  the  last  thing  thought  of  in  entertaining  it.  Good 
looks,  an  amiable  or  sprightly  manner,  a  sufficient 
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income,  stand  first.  These  are  all  well  in  their  way 
but  may  be  followed  by  the  evils  mentioned. 

An  idiot  may  beget  a  child,  an  imbecile  may 
become  a  mother.  The  function  of  reproduction  is 
common  to  all  forms  of  life — to  the  lowest  as  to  the 
highest.  But  the  most  perfect  of  each  class  must  be 
the  fittest  for  the  perpetuation  of  their  species.  A 
well-proportioned  body,  free  from  organic  and  heredi¬ 
tary  disease,  a  sound  and  well-balanced  mind,  a  serene 
and  generous  disposition,  combined  with  a  good 
moral  and  mental  training,  go  to  make  up  the 
requisites  of  a  good  mother.  Nisbet,  in  his  work, 
“  Marriage  and  Heredity,”  borrowing  from  Schopen¬ 
hauer’s  “  Daphnis  and  Chloe,”  says  :  “  Probably  the 
dialogue  of  the  most  romantic  pair  of  lovers  in  the 
world,  if  divested  of  its  flummery,  would  take  the 
following  shape : — 

HE  :  I  want  to  be  the  father  of  a  fine  boy  or  girl, 
and  I  think  you  can  help  me.  Will  you  ? 

She  :  With  all  my  heart. 

HE  :  You  are  plump  and  well-proportioned. 

She  :  You  have  fine  stature  and  muscular  force. 

HE :  You  are  healthy. 

She  :  So  are  you. 

HE :  You  are  fair,  gentle,  and  trusting. 

She  :  You  are  dark,  energetic,  and  firm. 

HE  :  Your  features  show  nobility  and  pride. 

She  :  Yours  courage  and  goodness. 

HE :  You  have  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  virtue. 

She  :  You  perception  and  honour. 

HE  :  You  are  very  intelligent. 

She  :  You  are  very  clever. 
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He  :  All  these  qualities  combined  will  make  a 
very  fine  boy  or  girl,  and  that  is  why  I  prefer  you  to 
any  other  woman. 

She  :  And  that  is  precisely  why  I  prefer  you  to 
any  other  man.” 

No  mother  can  evade  any  of  her  responsibilities 
without  injury  to  her  offspring.  No  part  of  them  can 
be  advantageously  delegated  to  another.  So  long  as 

she  is  true  to  Nature,  Nature  is  kind  to  her  and  hers. 

* 

But  the  universal  mother  avenges  herself  on  all  who 
disregard  her  laws — first  by  pain,  and  afterwards  by 
extinction. 

In  savage  life  instinct  will  supply  almost  all  a 
mother  requires,  but  in  a  high  state  of  civilisation 
like  ours  instinct  must  be  supplemented  by  careful 
training.  The  earliest  civilised  people,  the  Egyptians, 
provided  little  girls  with  dolls  just  as  we  do.  But  it 
is  only  recently  they  acquired  that  name.  Not  many 
years  ago  they  were  called  babies.  Every  little  girl, 
therefore,  had  her  baby,  whom  she  handled  and 
dressed,  fondled  and  provided  for,  and  whom  she  still 
affects  to  regard  as  a  living  being.  The  instinct  of 
maternity  is  thus  exercised  early.  But  when  the  dolls 
are  put  aside,  the  free  conversation  with  her  mother 
on  marital  topics  which  existed  formerly  when  she 
was  old  enough,  has  become  “indelicate”  in  these 
later  and  more  fastidious  times.  The  daughter  of  the 
wealthy  or  high-born  classes  had  first  a  foster-mother 
whose  milk  nourished  her.  Now  rich  and  poor  alike, 
instead  of  the  mother  or  foster-mother,  resort  to  a 
combination  from  a  cow  and  a  pump.  The  child  of 
any  class  sees  little  of  its  mother.  The  nursery  or 
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the  street,  the  school  or  the  workshop,  keeps  them 
apart.  The  daughters  grow  up  to  early  womanhood 
with  too  much  knowledge  of  sexual  matters  or  none 
at  all.  And  those  who  are  accounted  the  best  mothers 
are  those  who  withhold  from  their  young  daughters 
all  the  invaluable  stores  of  information  which  their 
experience  has  provided  ready  to  hand,  and  which,  if 
discreetly  communicated,  would  save  thousands  of 
girls  from  ruin  or  disgrace. 

Practical  philosophers  have  recommended  that 
women  on  the  way  to  be  mothers  should  exercise  the 
greatest  care,  not  only  in  what  they  eat  and  drink,  but 
also  in  what  they  feel  and  think ;  that  they  should 
give  way  to  no  excessive  emotion,  and  should  read 
books  of  history  or  other  lofty  thought ;  in  a  word, 
that  they  should  try  to  feel,  think,  and  do  whatever  is 
worthiest.  It  is  well  known  that  children  have  been 
born  idiots  through  the  mothers  having  used  stimu¬ 
lants  to  excess ;  that  they  have  been  produced  deformed 
through  these  having  been  ordinarily  frightened,  and' 
even  with  broken  limbs  from  the  alarm  of  thunder  or 
a  cannonade.  A  mother’s  emotions,  therefore,  are- 
proved  to  affect  her  unborn  child  more  than  herself.  • 
Every  mother  who  is  able  should  suckle  her  own 
child.  The  reasons  for  this  are  too  many  to  enumerate, 
and  should  be  obvious  to  any  intelligent  woman.  The 
practice  of  wearing  tight  clothing  over  the  bosom 
should  never  be  indulged  in  by  girls  and  young 
women,  as  it  checks  the  growth  of  the  lactiferous 
glands,  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  the  bust.  Non-use 
for  generations  will  eventually  reduce  them  to  mere 
embryos. 
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Every  mother  should  also  give  her  child  a  fair 
share  of  her  companionship.  What  can  we  expect 
from  children  if  they  are  left  almost  entirely  to  menials 
or  mercenary  nursing?  The  death-rate  of  the  little 
ones  is  enormously  high.  May  not  this  be  largely 
owing  to  the  want  of  a  mother’s  loving  care  and 
watchfulness?  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  a  foolishly 
indulgent  or  a  wickedly  severe  mother  that  the  child 
is  better  off  with  a  sensible  nurse. 

The  training  of  a  child  should  begin  with  its 
^earliest  intelligence.  Good  horse-breakers  say  that  to 
acquire  perfection  in  training  the  colt  or  filly  must  be 
taken  in  hand  from  a  year  old.  Puppies  cannot  be 
trained  well  after  that  age  ;  six  months  or  earlier  is 
usual.  The  more  intelligent  child  must  be  soon 
educated.  This  is  no  work  for  an  ignorant  girl.  If 
nurses  must  be  had,  they  should  be  women  of  educa¬ 
tion,  character,  and  experience,  and  at  least  equal  to 
the  mother  in  sentiment  and  polish. 

For  the  foundations  of  the  child’s  character  are 
now  being  laid.  An  ill  disposition  may  be  corrected  or 
improved,  and  a  good  one  may  be  irretrievably  spoilt, 
at  this  stage.  Its  nascent  intelligence  may  be  directed 
into  noble  or  ignoble  channels,  its  thirst  for  knowledge 
wisely  gratified  or  ignorantly  supplied.  It  is  here  that 
no  care  can  equal  that  of  a  prudent  mother,  and  no 
other’s  influence  prove  so  lasting.  How  many  of  our 
greatest  men  have  been  proud  to  confess  that  it  was 
at  the  knees  of  their  mothers  that  they  received  the 
guiding  impulses  of  their  lives — that  it  was  to  their 
wisdom  that  they  owed  their  own. 

In  the  case  of  girls  especially  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
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mother  to  be  the  guardian  and  instructor  of  their 
youth.  She  should  cultivate  frankness  in  her  little 
daughter,  and  before  the  latter  is  old  enough  to  be 
demoralised  she  should  teach  her  all  that  is  necessary 
to  prevent  the  imprudence  of  ignorance.  No  false 
modesty  should  restrain  her  from  explaining  to  her 
child  the  mystery  of  maternity  and  the  duties  per¬ 
taining  thereto.  Thus  armed  and  equipped  by  the 
hands  of  love,  the  virtuous  maiden  can  step  into  the 
world  and  encounter  the  foes  of  innocence  without 
fear  or  shame,  for  she  is  protected  by  an  invulnerable 
moral  panoply  of  modesty  and  intelligence.  As 
Spenser  said  of  such  an  one  in  his  “  Epithalamion  — 

“There  dwells  sweet  Love  and  constant  Chastity, 
Unspotted  Faith  and  comely  Womanhood, 

Regard  of  Honour  and  mild  Modesty ; 

There  Virtue  reigns  as  queen  on  royal  throne, 

And  giveth  laws  alone, 

To  which  the  base  affections  do  obey, 

And  yield  their  services  unto  her  will 
No  thought  of  things  uncomely  ever  may 
Thereto  approach  to  tempt  her  mind  to 
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THE  REGENERATION  OF  SOCIETY. 

- »■ - 

j  -  '  f  A  skilful  Leech  is  better  far 

*  Than  half  a  hundred  Men  of  War.” 

Butler ,  “  Hudibras.” 

“Nam  fuit  quoddam  tempus,  cum  in  agris  hominibus  passim 
bestiarum  more,  vagrabantur,  et  sibi  victu  ferino  vitam  propaga- 
bant :  nec  ratione  animi  quicquam  sed  pleraque  viribus  corporis 
administrabant.  Nondum  divinae  religionis  non  humani  officii 
ratio  collebatur.  Nemo  legitimas  viderat  nuptias,  non  certos 
quisquam  inspexerat  liberos.” — Cicero.  “  De  Inventione.”* 

Since  that  far-off  time  of  which  the  eloquent  philo¬ 
sopher  wrote  two  thousand  years  ago,  how  much  has 
been  accomplished,  and  yet  how  much  still  remains  to 
be  done !  The  ages,  with  all  their  various  changes 
and  improvements,  have  not  brought  us  to  perfection. 
Races  have  supplanted  races,  creeds  have  ousted 
creeds,  empires  overturned  empires,  but  amidst  the 
ever-shifting  scenes  in  the  drama  of  humanity  we  are 
unable  to  discern  justice.  We  can  abundantly 
perceive  passion,  lust,  cruelty,  selfishness,  pain, 
treacheries,  and  here  and  there  fitful  gleams  of 
noble  devotion  to  truth  and  duty,  and  occasional 

*“For  there  was  a  time  when  men,  like  the  brutes,  roamed 
abroad  over  the  earth,  and  fed  like  wild  beasts  upon  other  animals. 
Then  reason  bore  no  sway,  but  all  was  ruled  by  superior  strength. 
The  ties  of  religion  and  the  obligations  of  morality  were  then 
unfelt.  Lawful  marriage  was  unknown,  and  no  father  was  certain 
of  his  offspring.” 
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examples  of  greatness,  of  goodness,  and  of  genius,  but 
far  more  of  patient  and  heroic  suffering.  Aeons 
upon  aeons  have  brought  countless  generations  an 
equal  share  of  misery,  so  that,  did  we  not  look  higher 
and  farther,  the  poet’s  gloomy  creed,  “  that  man  was 
made  to  mourn,”  would  seem  absolutely  true.  For 
modern  lions  are  as  ferocious  and  modern  lambs  as 
passive  as  their  ancient  congeners,  and  to-day  we 
appear  as  far  removed  from  the  promised  Millenium 
as  ever.  Millions  have  been  scourged,  and  continue  to 
be  scourged,  for  the  vices  of  others  as  well  as  for  their 
own.  The  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon  the 
children  much  farther  than  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation,  for  it  is  as  true  in  morals  as  in  physics 
that  all  force  is  imperishable;  therefore  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  human  action  never  cease. 

It  is  thus  of  paramount  importance  that  the  con¬ 
duct  of  each  unit  of  society  should  be  well  and  wisely 
directed,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  the  strictest 
conformity  to  natural  laws.  We  cannot  violate  Nature 
with  impunity.  As  Horace  said,  though  you  expel 
her  through  the  door  with  a  pitchfork,  she  will  come 
back  again  through  the  window.  The  civilisation  of 
the  last  nineteen  centuries  has  been  largely  founded 
upon  the  assumption  that  a  poetic  Eastern  allegory 
was  to  be  accepted  as  a  historical  truth,  and  there¬ 
fore  as  a  basis  for  human  laws  and  human  conduct. 
The  legend  of  Paradise  teaches  that  through  the  first 
woman  man  had  fallen  from  a  state  of  moral  and 
physical  perfection  to  a  state  of  sin  and  weakness. 
On  this  theory  the  whole  fabric  of  Judaism  and 
Christianity  rests.  From  it  the  most  iniquitous  laws 
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and  customs  have  been  deduced  ever  since  the  time  when 
the  misogynistic  dream  of  a  poet  was  regarded  as  the 
voice  of  God.  As  a  poem  it  is  beautiful,  but  propound 
it  to  any  scientific  naturalist  as  a  fact,  and  he  would 
laugh  you  to  scorn.  For  if  profound  experts,  without  a 
dissentient  opinion,  have  established  one  truth  more 
firmly  than  another,  it  is  that  our  origin  is  of  the 
lowliest,  and  that  our  progress  has  been  upward — not 
downward — that  in  our  self-culture  and  the  culture 
of  others  we  have  to  contend  with  savage  proclivities, 
bestial  propensities,  stubborn  and  ingrained  depravities 
of  thought  and  feeling,  with  the  occasional  recurrence 
of  long-forgotten  instincts,  and  too  frequently  with 
“arrested  development” — that  is  to  say,  with  cases 
which  cannot  yield  to  improvement  by  any  treatment 
whatever.  Thus  the  teaching  of  the  old  Pagan 
writer  is  in  complete  touch  with  the  latest  and  highest 
scientific  experience.  Cicero  and  Darwin  have  agreed. 

Now  this  view  of  our  origin  gives  us  the  complete 
clue  to  all  that  is  mystifying  and  contradictory  in  our 
nature.  We  see  reason,  more  or  less  imperfect, 
struggling  with  animality.  We  recognise  the  meaning 
of  that  dualism  of  the  individual  which  could  puzzle 
even  a  Socrates  and  a  Plato.  And  the  knowledge  it 
gives  us  is  never  at  fault  and  never  out  of  place.  Just 
as  the  foetus  has  passed  through  various  stages  of  pre¬ 
human  life  which  were  once  the  normal  states  of  our 
lowly  progenitors,  so  the  new-born  child  begins  to  pass 
through  the  various  phases  of  human  life  even  down 
to  Cicero’s  nomadic  and  conscienceless  savage.  It  is 
true  its  moral  and  mental  growth  occurs  by  bounds 
and  leaps — historic  ages  are,  perhaps,  compressed  into 
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days — but  all  this  admits  of  easy  explanation.  The 
parent  or  teacher,  thus  armed,  will  select  the  surest 
and  wisest  methods  of  education ;  the  physiologist 
will  account  for  monstrous  and  abnormal  offspring; 
the  legislator  will  understand  when  and  how  to  make 
laws.  What  was  mysterious  becomes  plain.  Instead 
of  groping  in  the  dark  we  walk  firmly  in  the  light, 
with  heads  erect,  and  the  certain  remedy  in  our  own 
right  hands. 

Fortified  by  these  reflections,  we  comprehend  why 
woman  has  ever  been  subordinate  to  man,  and  why 
she  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  victim  of  cruel  laws 
and  customs  from  which  he  is  free.  No  doubt  St. 
Columba  thought  of  the  legend  referred  to  when  he 
refused  permission  for  a  cow  to  be  kept  by  his  monks, 
for,  said  he,  “  where  there  is  a  cow  there  must  be  a 
woman,  and  where  there  is  a  woman  there  must  be 
mischief.”  For  this  same  reason  celibacy  became 
a  virtue,  marriage  a  sinful  yielding  to  animal  desire, 
tolerated,  but  not  approved.  Women  were  not  only 
to  be  avoided  by  the  pure-minded,  but  they  were 
not  even  to  be  thought  of.  To  procreate  was  sin. 
“We  were  born  in  sin  and  conceived  in  iniquity.” 
This  sweeping  statement  is  doubtless  correct  where 
procreation  does  not  proceed  from  the  purest  feeling 
and  motives,  where  it  is  stimulated  by  lust  instead 
of  a  holy  love.  But  where  it  proceeds  from  reverend 
obedience  to  the  command  to  increase  and  multiply 
it  is  without  “  sin  ”  and  devoid  of  “  iniquity.” 

This  stigma  on  procreation  was  at  first  attached  by 
the  religious  bodies  to  all  unions,  whether  lawful  or 
illicit,  but  subsequently  to  those  only  which  had  not 
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been  blessed  and  formulated  by  a  priest.  Hence  arose 
a  maxim  of  both  civil  and  common  law,  adopted 
from  the  Church,  “  Consensus  11011  concubitis  faciat 
nuptias.”  We  have  already  advanced  at  present 
beyond  the  latter  stage  of  thought  on  this  subject. 
And  in  two  out  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  Christian 
world  their  services  would  almost  seem  to  be  a  pro¬ 
longed  and  continuous  Hyperdulia. 

The  same  reflections  on  our  origin  lead  us  to  see 
clearly  what  is  the  only  efficacious  method  of  rescuing 
society  from  the  evils  which  menace  it.  We  have 
had  nineteen  centuries  of  ecclesiastical  teaching  and 
preaching,  and  what  do  we  see  in  our  midst?  Tens 
of  thousands  of  honest  and  industrious  poor  begging 
— not  for  bread,  but  for  labour;  thousands  of  malicious 
loafers  looking  evilly  askant  at  wealth  ;  myriads  of 
fallen  women  pacing  the  streets  and  alleys  of  our 
towns  that  they  may  degrade  for  temporary  hire,  to 
men  more  debased  than  themselves,  those  frail  bodies 
which  should  be  “  temples  of  the  living  God.”  We 
see  millions  toiling  early  and  late  for  the  mere  neces¬ 
saries  of  life.  We  see  an  inordinate  desire  for  wealth 
and  luxury,  to  the  exclusion  of  duty  and  of  pity  and 
consideration  for  others.  We  see  the  wealthy  and 
gifted  too  often  abandoned  to  sensuality  and  frivolity. 
The  picture  is  terrible,  but,  alas !  it  is  all  too  true. 
Who  can  come  forth  and  gainsay  it  ?  We  have  said 
nothing  of  our  indoor  and  outdoor  paupers,  of  our 
refuges,  homes,  asylums,  and  hospitals,  and  especially 
of  such  as  that  in  the  Harrow  Road.  Who  can  pass 
it  without  shuddering  when  he  reflects  that  the 
hundreds  of  homeless,  hopeless  creatures  within  its 
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walls  have  become  loathsome  wrecks  of  womanhood, 
diseased  in  body  and  mind,  their  few  remaining  days 
full  of  pain  and  horror,  because  they  ministered  un¬ 
wisely  and  shamelessly  to  brutish  men  ? 

Of  what  lasting  use  is  it  to  go  on  frittering  away 
our  energies  on  hopeless  schemes  of  reform,  piling  up 
our  little  molehills  of  effort  to  cover  these  mountains 
of  iniquity?  The  methods  that  have  been  tried  have 
failed.  It  is  surely  time  to  resort  to  more  drastic 
ones.  We  must  rely  on  the  medical  faculty  to  do 
for  mankind  all  that  sentimental  effort  has  merely 
attempted.  Criminality  should  be  exterminated  by 
disabling  all  notorious  and  irreclaimable  criminals. 
Male  prostitutes,  ravishers,  determined  profligates, 
and  confirmed  debauchers  of  youth  and  innocence 
should  be  legally  ostracised,  so  that  they  may  not 
enter  into  families  on  the  same  terms  as  pure  men, 
nor  be  accepted  by  virtuous  maidens,  however  reck¬ 
less  or  designing  their  parents  may  be.  Marriage 
calls  for  equal  terms,  and  a  father  should  have  a 
right  to  ask  a  suitor  for  his  virgin  daughter’s  hand, 
“  Are  you  also  pure?  Have  you,  too,  led  a  right  and 
manly  life,  or  are  you  one  of  those  who  have  been 
debauched,  and  a  debancher  of  others  ?  ”  We  regard 
those  people  as  persistent  savages  whose  moral  facul¬ 
ties  have  been  warped  or  arrested  so  that  they  are 
unfit  to  perpetuate  the  race.  We  go  farther.  We 
assert  that  in  all  cases  of  monstrosity  at  birth  anaes¬ 
thetics  should  be  applied  by  doctors  publicly  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  who  should  inspect  every  newly-born 
infant.  The  horror  of  the  thing  in  the  minds  of 
mothers  would  cause  them  to  reflect  and  to  seek  for 
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knowledge  which  would  enable  them  to  become  in¬ 
telligent  producers  of  their  race.  The  dreary  years  of 
painful  existence  and  watchful  cares  would  be  spared 
respectively  to  the  infants  and  their  unhappy  parents. 
Every  successive  year  would  see  fewer  of  the  unfit 
born,  and  finally  none.  But,  it  may  be  urged,  this 
is  legalised  infanticide.  Assuredly  it  is;  and  it  is 
urgently  needed.  Are  you  horrified  at  the  proposal  ? 
Should  you  not  be  more  horrified  at  the  thousands  of 
infants  that  are  annually  overlaid — smothered  by  their 
mothers  who  bore  them  ?  Is  not  this  infanticide  on  a 
far  larger  scale,  perpetuated  in  defiance  of  the  law, 
and  from  no  public  nor  private  necessity?  Think 
also  of  all  the  other  thousands  of  little  ones  annually 
sacrificed  from  greed — done  to  death,  it  may  be,  for 
the  sake  of  a  few  pounds  of  insurance  money,  or 
tortured  by  mercenary  wretches  who  starve  them  on 
pretence  of  nursing,  or  murdered  by  inches  by  cruel 
parents.  Are  you  silent  in  the  presence  of  these  daily 
horrors,  and  yet  cry  shame  on  those  who  would  give 
a  painless  death  to  the  unfortunate  new-born  infant 
whose  life  would  only  be  a  living  death,  a  burden  and 
misery  to  himself  and  others  ?  Whatever  may  be  said, 
we  are  sure  our  proposed  method  would  be  the  truest 
humanity. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  that  in  many 
cases  the  first  child  is  not  so  healthy  as  those  born 
after ;  and  often  where  it  is  healthy  it  has  been  preceded 
by  a  miscarriage.  It  is  frequently  said  of  a  woman 
who  is  delicate  that  childbearing  would  free  her  from 
disease,  and  thus  purify  her  system.  Now  which  is  more 
fit  to  live — a  child  born  radically  diseased,  perchance 
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an  idiot  or  of  monstrous  deformity,  or  one  of  tlie 
healthy?  Yet  the  unfit  are  preserved  because  they  are 
born  in  wedlock,  while  the  fit  are  destroyed  wholesale 
if  they  are  born  out  of  that  state.  If  a  girl,  prompted 
by  love  or  the  desire  to  become  a  mother,  should  have 
a  child,  her  indiscretion  is  branded  as  a  crime,  and  her 
child  repudiated  on  all  sides  as  a  bastard.  And  if, 
repenting  of  her  rashness,  and  to  save  herself  from 
the  reproaches  and  persecution  of  society,  she  should 
destroy  it  before  it  is  born,  and  one  of  the  thousands 
of  these  cases  be  discovered,  the  whole  world  is  in  arms 
against  the  doctor  who  abetted  her.  But  if  it  is  born 
in  due  time,  and  in  a  moment  of  despair  she  should 
destroy  it,  her  own  life  pays  the  penalty,  unless  a  jury 
find  extenuating  circumstances,  when  the  poor  girl  is 
doomed  to  life  imprisonment.  Yet  the  punishment  for 
torturing,  starving,  or  murdering  infants  by  inches  is 
a  sentence  of  one  or  two  months  only. 

John  Stuart  Mill,  in  “The  Subjection  of  Women,” 
says  :  “  The  moral  education  of  mankind  has  hitherto 
emanated  from  the  law  of  force,  and  is  adapted  almost 
solely  to  the  relations  which  force  creates.  The 
morality  of  the  first  ages  rested  on  the  obligation  to 
submit  to  power,  and  that  of  the  ages  next  following 
on  the  right  of  the  weak  to  the  forbearance  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  strong.  How  much  longer  is  one  form 
of  society  and  life  to  content  itself  with  the  morality 
made  for  another?  We  have  had  the  morality  of  sub¬ 
mission  and  the  morality  of  chivalry  and  generosity ; 
the  time  is  now  come  for  the  morality  of  justice.” 

As  things  and  customs  are  now,  the  more  de¬ 
praved  the  life  a  man  has  led,  the  more  anxious 
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lie  is  to  marry  a  pure  and  healthy  girl ;  and  the 
remark  is  common  that  a  reformed  rake  makes 
the  best  of  husbands.  We  protest  against  this  as 
contrary  to  Nature  and  to  experience.  Does  any 
sane  person  really  believe  that  a  man  who  has 
sapped  out  his  best  vitality,  his  strength  and  health, 
and  has  incurred  loathsome  disease,  is  then  fit  to 
become  a  father  or  to  ally  himself  with  a  pure  and 
beautiful  virgin?  Can  anything  be  more  atrocious 
than  this  ?  Or  is  there  anything  darker  in  the  annals 
of  crime  and  folly  ?  In  some  respects  women  of 
rank  are  worse  off  now  than  in  early  feudal  times. 
A  chronicler  of  the  Anglo-Norman  period  laments 
that  “wardes  are  bought  and  sold  as  commonly  as 
beastes  ;  they  are  forced  to  see  with  another  manne’s 
eyes,  and  to  say  yea  with  another  manne’s  tongue.” 
But  the  maidens  were  not  taught  by  their  own  mothers 
the  repulsive  doctrine  of  the  honesty  of  rakes  and  the 
marital  value  and  fidelity  of  worn-out  profligates.  And 
even  under  duress  they  had  still  the  right  to  be 
married  without  disparagement,  as  to  a  lunatic,  one  of 
inferior  rank,  or  to  a  deformed  person.  In  the  case  of  a 
male,  he  could  refuse  a  widow,  for  until  1547  to  marry 
a  widow  was  treated  as  bigamy  without  benefit  of 
clergy.  There  are  comparatively  few  families  of  high 
position  in  this  country  that  have  not  a  hereditary 
disease  or  two  of  some  sort.  Scrofula,  gout,  epilepsy, 
insanity,  are  not  uncommon.  Marrying  in  and  in,  no 
doubt,  has  contributed  largely  to  this,  and  reformed 
rakes  are  answerable  for  much. 

Bet  us  scout  the  praises  of  profligates  and  their 
wild  oats  as  the  rankest  folly,  and  let  no  pure  woman 
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touch  one  of  them  with  so  much  as  the  tips  of  her 
gloved  fingers.  If  these  male  prostitutes  must  wed, 
let  it  be  with  women  like  themselves ;  and,  since  the 
latter  are  almost  always  sterile,  not  much  harm  can 
ensue  from  such  marriages.  Man,  through  his  sensual 
selfishness,  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  raise  woman 
to  her  just  position.  And  women  are  so  numerous 
that  their  need  of  subsistence  often  leads  to  mercenary 
marriages.  Freer  scope  for  occupation  will  diminish 
these.  When  women  are  financially  independent  they 
become  less  eager  to  marry. 

While  we  honour  religion  and  believe  it  to  be  a 
powerful  factor  in  elevating  our  race,  we  discriminate, 
as  we  hope  our  readers  will  also  do,  between  it  and 
dogmatism.  Dogmatism  has  been  the  bane  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  and  a  curse  to  mankind.  It  has  degraded  our 
sex,  stifled  intelligent  inquiry,  and  persecuted  every 
independent  reformer  and  every  noble  cause.  We 
are  indebted  to  it  for  the  fatal  error  that  men  are  a 
sort  of  fallen  angels,  and  therefore  to  be  treated  as 
being  all  of  them  capable  of  good,  all  possessing 
consciences  and  some  sacred  vestige  of  their  former 
holy  state,  all  able  to  rise  to  something  akin  to 
perfection.  Criminals  and  human  pests  generally 
are  therefore  to  be  treated  tenderly.  By  petting  and 
praying  they  may  become  new  men  and  lead  a  new 
life,  and  meanwhile  the  stream  of  vice  flows  steadily 
on.  Whereas  history  and  scientific  research  show 
that  men  have  been  elaborated  from  brute  life,  that 
their  present  condition  is  superior  to  any  they  have 
hitherto  known,  that  among  them  are.  thousands 
morally  dead,  destitute  pf  any  spark  -of  honour  or 
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pity,  and — by  heredity  and  long  persistency  in  evil 
habits — without  anything  of  a  man  but  the  form. 
These  creatures  are  brutes,  and  blots  upon  our  fair 
civilisation.  Public  polity  and  regard  for  their  victims 
demand  their  extinction.  But  so  long  as  abandoned 
rakes  may  pollute  virgins,  and  every  abominable 
semblance  of  a  man  may  marry  at  discretion,  vice 
and  misery  of  all  kinds  must  be  perpetrated.  Boldness 
is  often  the  highest  wisdom,  and  severity  the  truest 
kindness.  And  we  are  bold  to  say  that  the  regenera¬ 
tion  of  society  requires  the  services  of  the  physician 
rather  than  those  of  the  faddist. 
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PRUDERY. 


Is  it  well  that  while  we  range  with  Science,  glorying  in  the 
Time, 

City  children  soak  and  blacken  soul  and  sense  in  city  slime  ? 
There  among  the  gloomy  alleys  Progress  halts  on  palsied  feet, 
Crime  and  hunger  cast  our  maidens  by  the  thousand  on  the  street. 

There  the  master  scrimps  his  haggard  sempstress  of  her  daily 
bread, 

There  a  single  sordid  attic  holds  the  living  and  the  dead. 

There  the  smouldering  fire  of  fever  creeps  across  the  rotted  floor, 
And  the  crowded  couch  of  incest  in  the  warrens  of  the  poor.” 

Tennyson,  “  Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Years  After  ” 


THE  practice  of  prudery  is  tolerably  ancient, 
although  the  word  itself  is  somewhat  modern  > 
and  comes  from  the  same  derivation  as  prudent — 
namely,  from  the  Eatin  “prudens,”  contracted  from 
“ providens,”  foreseeing;  and  thus  prudent  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  wary,  circumspect,  discreet.  Prudery,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  affectation  of  these,  and  is  to  prudence 
what  pedantry  is  to  learning.  There  is  a  very  large 
class  of  well-meaning  but  excessively  narrow-minded 
people  always  in  our  midst ;  their  zeal  is  usually 
ini  ense  in  proportion  to  their  shallowness ;  the 
shallower  they  are  the  more  ardent.  They  are  never 
moderate,  but  always  in  extremes.  They  scorn  the 
happy  mean.  And  thus,  a  misery  to  themselves  and 
a  terror  to  others,  they  are  like  those — 

“  Whose  life  the  church  and  scandal  share, 

For  ever  in  a  passion  or  a  prayer.” 
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“Wliat  is  prudery  ?”  asked  Miss  Howe  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Pope,  and  lie  replied — 

“  ’Tis  a  Beldam, 

Seen  with  wit  and  beauty  seldom. 

’Tis  a  fear  that  starts  at  shadows, 

’Tis  (no,  ’tisn't)  like  Miss  Meadows. 

’Tis  a  virgin  hard  of  feature, 

Old,  and  void  of  all  good  nature  ; 

Lean  and  fretful ;  would  seem  wise ; 

Yet  plays  the  fool  before  she  dies 
’Tis  an  ugly,  envious  shrew, 

That  rails  at  Pleasure  and  at  you.” 

Since  Pope’s  time  the  word  has  become  so  com 
mon,  owing,  unfortunately,  to  the  “over-much  nicety” 
of  a  good  many,  that  there  are  no  Miss  Howes  now 
who  need  to  ask  its  meaning.  And,  since  those  who 
commend  the  quality  chiefly  belong  to  our  sex,  still 
“  virgins  hard  of  feature  ”  or  “  ugly,  envious  shrews,” 
they  have  been  dubbed  prudes,  although  really  the 
specimens  of  both  sexes  are  well-nigh  equally  divided. 
In  this  way  two  very  expressive  words  have  been 
added  to  our  copious  mother  tongue.  We  wonder 
when  they  will  become  obsolete?  Not  until  prudence 
drives  prudery  from  the  field,  and  the  prude  becomes 
as  extinct  as  the  dodo.  As,  however,  both  are  still 
active,  and  particularly  so  of  late,  we  venture  to  point 
out  the  evils  that  are  caused  by  them. 

Injustice  is  the  first.  And  this  gives  rise  to  per¬ 
secution,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness.  In 
“The  Blithedale  Romance,”  by  the  author  of  “The 
Scarlet  Tetter,”  Zenobia  says:  “The  whole  universe, 
her  own  sex  and  yours,  and  Providence  or  Destiny 
to  boot,  make  a  common  cause  against  the  woman 
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who  swerves  one  hair’s  breadth  out  of  the  beaten 
track.”  But  this  was  because  among  the  Puritan 
New  Englanders  prudery  was  a  universal  habit.  Like 
Hudibras,  they  belonged  to — 

“  A  sect  whose  chief  devotion  lies 
In  odd,  perverse,  antipathies, 

In  falling  out  with  that  or  this, 

And  finding  something  still  amiss.,, 

And  so  prudes  to-day  are  still  accustomed  to — 

“  Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to 
By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to.” 

Thus  every  walk  of  life  is  infested  with  some  form 
of  prudery.  Are  we  accustomed  to  enjoy  with  a 
thankful  heart  and  a  cheerful  countenance  the  bless- 
ings  which  God  gives  us,  the  heavy  prude  draws  an 
elongated  face  and  accuses  us  of  frivolity.  Do  we 
partake  sparingly  of  the  glass  that  cheers  and  avoid 
inebriety,  the  teetotal  prude  frowns  and  says,  “  Touch 
not,  taste  not,  handle  not.”  But,  as  Dean  Hole  has 
just  written  in  his  interesting  book,  “  More  Memories,” 
“  I  only  ask  them  to  give  me  credit,  in  turn,  for  the 
sincerity  of  my  convictions  that  temperance  means 
moderation  and  that  the  moderate  use  of  alcohol  is  a 
blessing  and  not  a  curse.  Abuse  does  not  necessitate 
disuse,  and  I  fail  to  see  why  I  should  shave  my  head 
because  another  man  has  brain  fever,  or  rather  water 
on  the  brain  ;  why  I  should  discard  raiment  because 
some  do  not  pay  their  tailors ;  or  why  I  should 
abstain  from  horse-exercise  because  others  have 
ruined  themselves  by  racing.  So  please  don’t  say 
‘  because  I  don’t,  you  mustn’t.’  ” 
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Are  we  good  neighbours,  fond  husbands,  true 
wives,  reverencing  our  Maker  and  striving  to  do  unto 
others  as  we  would  be  done  unto  ?  The  theological 
prude  presents  us  with  a  bundle  of  dry  creeds,  and 
demands  our  unqualified  assent  under  pain  oi  eternal 
damnation.  Do  we  regard  all  living  creatures  as  our 
co-heirs  of  joy  and  sorrow,  believing,  with  Coleridge, 
that — 

“He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small.” 

The  vegetarian  prude  thrusts  herself  or  himself 
before  us  and  says,  with  Ovid,  “  Nec  sanguine  sanguis 
alatur  ” — let  not  blood  be  nourished  by  blood.  All 
these  modes  of  prudery,  however,  are  mild  and  harm¬ 
less  compared  to  that  which  relates  to  sex  or  sexual 
relations.  We  have  seen  young  matrons  blush  with 
shame  when  strangers  have  gazed  upon  their  naked 
babes.  The  beautiful  sight  of  these  little,  rosy, 
fragile  incarnations  of  innocence,  pure  and  spotless 
as  from  the  Maker’s  hands,  could  crimson  their  own 
mothers  with  blushes.  What  folly  is  this  !  What 
irreverence  to  Him  Who  made  us  and  saw  all  His 
work  that  “  it  was  very  good.”  It  was  not  thus  that 
Mary  presented  the  infant  Jesus  to  those  who  came  to 
do  Him  honour,  and  doubtless  for  many  a  year  He 
ran  and  played  with  other  children,  as  they  do  even 
now  in  the  East,  without  a  vestige  of  covering.  The 
prurient  mock-modesty  which  is  horrified  by  the 
sight  of  a  naked  child  or  a  nude  statue  or  picture 
is  a  reproach  to  our  weak-mindedness  and  to  our 
defective  moral  training.  If  we  were  not  so  nice  as 
we  are,  our  ideas  would  not  be  so  nasty.  We  want 
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more  common  sense,  more  philosophy  on  sexual 
matters,  before  the  minds  of  our  children  can  be 
trained  to  purity,  and  vice  be  more  lessened  thereby. 
For  it  is  not  what  we  see,  but  how  we  see.  If 
impurity  exist  in  the  soul,  it  will  be  inflamed  by  the 
most  innocent  cause  ;  but  if  pure,  it  will  regard  all 
things  of  evil  with  indifference,  and  all  of  good  with 
approbation.  It  follows,  then,  that  prudery  is  a  par¬ 
ticular  form  of  impurity. 

But  the  mischief  is  that  prudery  grows  by  what 
it  feeds  upon.  If  we  encourage  it  we  make  a  rod 
of  iron  for  our  own  backs.  It  demands  that  all  shall 
rigidly  conform  to  its  precepts,  shall  love  what  it 
loves,  and  hate  what  it  hates.  Are  we,  then,  to  give 
way  and  be  ruled  by  faddists,  formalists,  and  moral 
mountebanks?  Are  there  to  be  no  more  “cakes 
and  ale,”  no  merry  music  nor  sprightly  dance,  no 
play  nor  song  for  those  whose  hard-working  and 
weary  minds  and  bodies  need  recreation?  Are  the 
preposterous  nostrums  of  hired  agitators  to  be  forced 
down  our  throats  whether  we  will  or  not  ?  Such  a 
course  would  end  in  a  reaction  like  that  which 
followed  the  Commonwealth  upon  the  Restoration. 
We  should  sound  deeper  depths  of  depravity  than 
have  ever  been  known,  and  the  very  foundations  of 
virtue  would  be  sapped. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  “prevention  is  better 
than  cure,”  and  experience  proves  it  to  be  true.  If 
the  very  fussy  ladies  of  both  sexes  of  the  “genus” 
prude,  who  have  lately  been  hounding  the  “unfortu¬ 
nates  ”  from  public  places  of  amusement — although 
these  paid  for  their  seats  and  behaved  as  well  as 
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others — if  these,  we  say,  wish  to  prove  their  sincerity 
in  their  work,  let  them  practise  prevention  and  avoid 
persecution.  Ret  them  cease  harrying  the  immoral 
women  who  are  irreclaimable,  and  whose  vices  are 
to  a  great  degree  the  faults  of  society  and  of  immoral 
men,  and  let  them  strike  at  the  root  of  our  great  social 
evil.  This  cannot  be  done  by  adding  to  the  hardships 
of  adults,  but  by  improving  our  laws  and  ameliorating 
the  lives  of  the  children.  It  is  too  late  when  social 
pests  have  been  manufactured  by  unjust  laws  and 
cruel  conditions,  to  blame  them  for  the  misfortune  of 
their  existence.  Rather  let  us  place  the  sin  where  it 
deservedly  stands — upon  our  own  shoulders.  We,  a 
Christian  people,  rejoicing  in  wealth  and  freedom, 
permit  tens  of  thousands  of  our  very  poor  to  herd  like 
beasts  and  to  grow  up  like  brutes.  Our  slums  are 
crowded  with  those  who  live — one,  two,  three,  or  more 
families — in  one  room,  where  every  function  of  life  is 
performed  by  all.  These  frequently  comprise  many 
grown  or  growing  up  youths  of  both  sexes.  Brothers 
and  sisters,  fathers  and  daughters,  mothers  and  sons, 
huddled  together  in  the  same  miserable  bed,  every 
shred  of  modesty  stripped  from  each  from  their  very 
infancy,  every  decency  of  civilised  life  daily  violated. 
And  the  owners  of  such  places  often  pocket  the  profit¬ 
able  proceeds  of  these  incestuous  tenements,  and  then 
persecute  the  prostitutes  who  have  been  born  and  bred 
there.  As  well  blame  mushrooms  for  growing  on  a 
dunghill.  Rady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere  cannot  always 
keep  her  honour  unsmirched,  although  surrounded  by 
all  the  advantages  of  wealth  and  refinement.  The 
Divorce  Court  proves  to  us  how  frequently  passion 
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works  as  unrestrainedly  in  the  breasts  of  peeresses  as 
of  peasants.  Yet  she  expects  the  victims  of  poverty 
and  profligacy,  whose  caresses  were  kicks,  and  their 
blessings  foul  oaths,  bred  like  flies  in  summer  from 
rottenness,  to  lead  lives  more  virtuous  than  her  own. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  young  girls,  educated  in  the 
foetid  moral  atmosphere  which  they  inspired  with  their 
birth,  seek  a  solace  in  illicit  love  for  youths  of  their 
own  class,  and  that  these  are  soon  exchanged  for  the 
mercenary  embraces  of  wealthier  admirers  ?  Let  the 
prudes  attack  the  immoral  crowding,  the  foul  homes  of 
these  unfortunate  ones,  and  urge  Town  and  County 
Councils  to  assist  them.  Let  them  insist  on  the 
demolition  of  tenements  that  necessarily  breed  thieves 
and  prostitutes,  and  then  they  will  be  prudes  no  longer, 
but  those  prudent  and  merciful  ones  who  deserve  well 
of  humanity. 

One  thing  further  is  needed.  The  women  who  fall 
into  vicious  lives  through  their  own  love  of  self- 
indulgence  or  through  male  seduction  are  not  all  de¬ 
rived  from  the  lowest  stratum.  All  classes  contribute. 
Those  who  were  dandled  on  the  knees  of  pious  parents 
are  painted  harlots.  How  is  this  ?  Because  their  own 
mothers  never  pointed  out  to  them  the  dangers  of  con¬ 
cealed  attachments,  the  pernicious  consequences  of 
vanity,  flattery,  and  love  of  dress.  Because  all  sexual 
possibilities  were  sedulously  concealed  from  them  lest 
a  divulgence  might  injure  their  modesty.  The 
mothers  play  the  prude  to  their  own  daughters,  refuse 
to  tell  them  what  they  can  never  learn  with  propriety 
from  any  other,  and  so  at  the  first  assault  of  temptation 
they  fall  like  ripe  corn  before  the  sickle  of  the  reaper. 
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MORAL  ESPIONAGE. 

- 4. - 

“We’ll  take  upon  us  the  mystery  of  things, 

As  if  we  were  God’s  spies.” 

Shakespeare,  “  King  Lear' 

T^HE  office  of  a  spy  is  not  one  winch  finds  much 
favour  in  this  country,  even  in  the  most  exalted 
cause.  Almost  everyone  despises  a  common  informer. 
All  feel  that  a  man  must  have  undergone  considerable 
moral  degradation  to  engage  in  such  a  vocation.  And 
it  is  well  known  that  in  countries  where  espionage  is 
or  has  been  general,  general  demoralisation  has  been 
a  natural  result.  To  instance  a  few  examples,  this  has 
been  the  case  in  Russia  for  a  long  period,  in  the 
Venetian  Republic  under  the  later  Doges,  in  France 
under  the  Second  Empire,  and  in  England  under 
Cromwell.  And  in  all  it  has  been  followed  by  partial 
or  complete  disaster. 

It  is  only  when  the  detective  is  invested  with  official 
authority  by  the  State  that  the  odium  attaching  to  his 
occupation  is  somewhat  reduced.  Yet  other  times  had 
other  manners.  We  regard  with  mingled  scorn  and 
amazement  the  immense  powers  which  were  exercised 
by  the  Roman  Censors.  They  appear  to  have  inter¬ 
fered  in  the  most  private  and  domestic  affairs  of  the 
citizens,  and  to  have  fined  or  imprisoned  at  discretion. 
And  this  when  the  Romans  prided  themselves  in  their 
supposed  freedom.  Dress,  food,  table  decoration, 
general  conduct,  religion  and  morals,  all  came  within 
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the  scope  of  their  authority,  and  yet  the  people  con¬ 
tinued  deteriorating  from  bad  to  worse.  And  it  was 
little  better  in  the  palmiest  days  of  Greece.  Inter¬ 
ference  with  personal  liberty  had  much  to  do  with 
the  decadence  of  both  it  and  Rome. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  reflections  by  a  very 
ordinary  circumstance — namely,  a  visit  from  a  lady 
of  good  intentions.  She  is  intelligent,  well  educated, 
of  irreproachable  conduct,  and  ardently  desirous  of 
correcting  social  evils.  She  regards  sexual  and  social 
purity  as  indispensable  to  a  happy  and  prosperous  com¬ 
munity.  So  do  we.  But  she  would  take  one  method 
to  accomplish  reform,  and  we  another.  To  her,  ours 
is  half-hearted  and  ridiculous  ;  to  us,  hers  is  despicable 
and  tyrannical.  We  would  rely  on  economic  improve¬ 
ments,  on  teaching,  exhortation,  and  example  ;  she,  on 
following  up  moral  delinquents  in  public  and  private, 
in  hounding  them  wherever  they  may  be  found  by  any 
sort  of  espionage,  and  on  making  their  lives  intolerable 
to  them.  The  one  is  a  puritanic  stoicism  which  any 
cruelly  disposed  person  may  practise ;  the  other  is  that 
compassionate  course  which  was  inculcated  by  the 
wisdom  and  tenderness  of  the  Great  Founder  of 
Christianity,  and  which,  we  humbly  believe,  has  never 
been  surpassed. 

When  two  women,  both  earnest  and  both  right  in 
their  own  opinions,  come  together,  the  discussion  is 
certain  to  be  warm  and  prolonged.  Neither  of  us 
could  convince  the  other,  nor  make  the  least  favour¬ 
able  impression,  and  so  we  parted — she,  no  doubt, 
regarding  the  views  opposed  to  hers  as  practically 
foolish,  and  we  regretting  that  a  well-meaning  lady 
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should  be  bent  upon  a  desperate  and  fatal  course. 
The  argument  had  been  sharp  and  fatiguing.  The 
comfortable  couch  invited  rest,  so  that  when  she  had 
gone  there  was  nothing  better  than  to  close  one’s  eyes 
and  indulge  in  a  quiet  reverie. 

When  the  seers  of  old  wished  to  peep  into  the 
future,  they  judiciously  went  asleep.  The  human 
brain,  especially  the  very  weary  or  the  very  excited 
brain,  is  a  great  somnambulist.  It  travels  far  and 
perceives  much.  Somehow,  we  travelled  into  the  two- 
thousandth  century — a.d.  1920 — and  saw  the  progress 
which  had  been  made  by  those  whom  the  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph ,  in  its  choice  and  felicitous  language,  has 
named  “  Prowling  Prudes.”  They  had  won  all  along 
the  line  since  our  visitor  had  left — a  quarter  of  a 
century,  in  which  each  new  year  brought  successive 
victories.  County  Councils  and  Municipal  Govern¬ 
ments  were  their  humble  and  obedient  instruments. 
They  had  captured  the  legislature  and  the  churches. 
Everywhere  they  were  dominant.  Their  keen  and 
vigilant  eyes  swept  each  public  place.  An  English¬ 
man’s  house  was  no  longer  his  castle,  and  the  poet’s 
praises  of  the  comforts  of  an  inn  were  obsolete.  For 
they  had  discovered  that  hotels  and  inns  were  the 
chief  places  of  rendezvous  where  faithless  husbands 
and  frail  wives  indulged  their  lawless  amours,  and  they 
had  brought  about  a  law  by  which  those  suspected 
might  be  pursued  anywhere  by  a  “  Prowling  Prude.” 
Marriage  certificates  had  to  be  carried  like  passports  or 
railway  season  tickets,  ready  to  be  produced  on  demand. 
Visitors’ books  were  boldly  inspected,  and  the  repose  of 
sleeping  guests  invaded  at  discretion.  Each  was  a 
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Roman  Censor  in  herself,  and  at  her  knock — “  In  the 
name  of  Purity” — locked  doors  flew  open.  It  was  idle 
for  Mr.  Smith  to  tell  his  loving  wife  that  business  would 
detain  him  so  late  that  he  would  put  up  at  his  club  for 
the  night,  or  that  he  had  a  pressing  engagement  which 
compelled  him  to  run  down  to  Brighton  for  a  day  or 
two.  The  sleuthliounds  of  morality  tracked  him  at 
every  step.  The  ubiquitous  detectives  spied  out  all 
offenders,  and  their  punishments  were  terrible. 

Rising  from  the  couch  in  righteous  anger,  we  said 
— No,  we  will  continue  to  fight  injustice  and  to  war 
against  immorality,  but  under  the  flag  of  Intolerance 
and  Prudery — Never  ! 


A  PLEA  FOR  YOUNG  AND  OLD 

MAIDS. 

HTHK  “Report  for  1894  of  Rescue  Work  in 
Richmond,  Kew,  Brentford,  Twickenham,  Strand- 
on-the-Green,  Mortlake,  Barnes,  and  Isleworth,”  in 
connection  with  the  “  Ladies’  Association  for  the  care 
of  Girls  —  Mothers  of  Natural  Children  —  in  Rich¬ 
mond  and  neighbourhood,”  of  which  H.R.H.  the 
Duchess  of  Teck  is  President,  and  the  Dowager 
Countess  Russell  first  member  of  the  Committee,  sets 
one  musing.  And  yet  there  is  nothing  philosophical 
about  it.  But  it  is  typical  of  rescue  reports  generally. 
It  gives  the  minimum  of  information  with  the 
maximum  of  pious  reflections,  The  following 
extracts,  however,  from  the  matron’s  notes  are  chiefly 
responsible  for  this  article  : — “  A.,  18,  was  sent  to 
Richmond  that  she  might  be  away  from  her  old 
associates  in  another  district  of  London.  She  had 
been  a  very  naughty  girl,  and  for  some  time  gave 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  the  Home.  She  deter- 
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mined,  however,  at  length,  by  God’s  help,  to  try  to  do 
better.  A  lady  very  kindly  engaged  her  to  give  her  a 
trial,  and  is  so  well  pleased  with  her  that  she  has  sent 
two  of  her  friends  to  know  if  I  have  others  like  her, 
she  is  such  a  good  girl.”  “  B.,  21,  had  always  been  a 
very  respectable  girl,  and  bore  a  good  character  till 
she  was  wuonged  by  her  lover,  in  consequence  of 
which  she  was  cast  off  by  her  relations  and  thrown 
out  of  employment.  Naturally  a  delicate  girl,  the 
trouble  preyed  upon  her  mind,  and  for  some  time  she 
was  very  low  and  depressed.  But  now  that  is  a  thing  of 
the  past;  she  obeyed  the  call,  ‘  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye 
that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,’  and  came  and  found 
rest.  Her  friends  have  since  received  her  again, 
and  she  is  back  at  her  old  place  of  business,  with  her 
heart  full  of  thankfulness  to  God  for  all  His  goodness 
to  her.”  There  were  fifty-six  other  cases,  no  doubt 
similar,  and  we  asked  ourselves  what  was  the  primary 
cause  that  these  young  creatures  became  outcasts  ? 
And  the  answer  was,  heart-hunger.  Heart-hunger ! 
The  strongest  craving  implanted  in  our  sex.  And 
Nature  exerts  all  its  skill  in  fashioning  us  for  its  grati¬ 
fication.  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  all  the 
impulses  of  the  budding  woman  impel  her  to  love,  and 
her  organisation  conspicuously  denotes  the  purpose  of 
her  being — Motherhood.  All  the  forces  that  made 
her  urge  her  to  fulfil  this  mission,  but  when  she  does 
so  otherwise  than  in  the  Society  method  of  her  time 
and  place,  she  becomes  at  once  a  miserable  sinner,  is 
“cast  off  by  her  relations  and  thrown  out  of  employ¬ 
ment,”  and  finds  her  way  to  the  workhouse,  to  the 
refuge  for  “lost”  women,  or  the  streets.  Nature  and 
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Society  are  at  variance  on  this  point.  One  must  be 
wrong.  Which  of  them  is  right  ?  God  or  Man  ? 

Nature  provides  a  maid  for  every  man,  and  a  man 
for  every  maid.  In  point  of  numbers  the  sexes  are  as 
equal  as  anything  in  this  world  can  be.  Yet  in 
England  and  Wales  in  1891,  only  33  per  cent,  of  the 
females  were  wives.  In  every  thousand  596  were 
spinsters,  329  wives,  and  75  widows.  In  every  ten 
thousand  women  twenty  years  of  age,  7011  were 
spinsters,  2962  wives,  and  27  widows ;  and  at  fifteen 
years  of  age,  9802  were  spinsters,  194  wives,  and  one 
a  widow.  In  every  ten  thousand  women  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  1644  are  spinsters,  and  at  sixty-five 
years,  1075.  Thus  from  fifteen  to  sixty-five  there  is 
a  huge  proportion  of  women  who  never  become  wives, 
and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  the  spinsters  outnumber 
the  wives  several  times  over.  Altogether,  there  are 
nearly  nine  millions.  As  men  are  not  believed  to  be 
continent,  it  follows  that,  excluding  illicit  engage¬ 
ments,  wives  and  widows  monopolise  them  all.  This 
agrees  with  observation. 

Widows  are  more  skilful  anglers  for  husbands  than 
spinsters,  and  many  marry  several  times.  This 
is  a  social  injustice  to  the  spinsters.  “  One  man 
one  woman,”  is  surely  as  fair  a  cry  as  “  One 
man  one  vote.”  As  there  is  scarcely  one  man 
for  each  woman,  what  right  has  one  woman  to  two, 
three,  or  four  men  in  succession  ?  She  may  reply, 
“  By  the  right  of  conquest.”  But  then,  is  she  not 
reducing  others  to  unhappy  courses  or  to  become  old 
maids  ?  Formerly  she  would  have  been  punished  for 
bigamy  if  she^married  again.  And  although  the 
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Church  in  olden  times  was  cruel  in  this  matter,  we 
believe  it  was  to  some  extent  right  in  asserting  that  it 
was  impure  for  a  woman  to  know  more  than  one  man. 
Society,  for  the  interests  of  all,  should  discourage  the 
re-marriage  of  widows. 

The  married  women,  however,  are  much  more 
numerous  than  the  widows,  and  by  far  the  worst 
enemies  of  the  spinsters.  For,  not  content  with  their 
own  husbands,  too  often  they  not  only  covet  other 
women’s  spouses,  but  the  bachelors  as  well.  Their 
passion  for  conquest  is  insatiable.  When  the  mothers 
behave  thus,  is  it  any  wonder  there  should  be  “  a  revolt 
of  the  daughters”  ?  Thus  one  often  hears,  “I  can’t  go 
to  this  ball ;  there  will  be  too  many  married  women.” 
The  poor  girls  have  no  chance  against  the  wiles  of 
these  experienced  and  desperate  dames.  We  are  told  by 
Clemens  of  Alexandria  that  “Theano  the  Pythagorean 
made  such  progress  in  philosophy,  that  to  him  who 
looked  intently  at  her,  and  said,  ‘  Your  arm  is  beautiful, 
she  answered  ‘Yes,  but  it  is  not  public.’”  But  the 
shamelessness  of  modern  fashion  commands  married 
women  to  expose  to  the  public  eye,  not  their  arms 
alone,  but  all  their  voluptuous  and  matured  charms, 
and  they  ogle  and  flirt,  dance  and  loll  about  in  a  half- 
naked  condition.  No  doubt  many  obey  innocently, 
as  some  of  the  Adamites  did  when  absolute  nudity 
was  demanded  from  all  their  members  when  they  met 
for  worship.  The  laws  of  fashion,  as  those  of  religion, 
are  omnipotent  over  their  votaries.  But  how  can  raw 
and  innocent  girls  compete  with  the  reckless  daring  of 
these  experienced  beauties,  and  at  the  same  time 
preserve  their  reputation  ? 
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And  these  are  the  same  who  dare  tell  a  modest 
and  respectable  girl  attached  to  one  man  only  that  it 
is  a  “  disgrace”  to  have  a  child,  though  it  be  the  off¬ 
spring  of  pure  and  honest  love.  These,  too,  are  the 
society  hacks,  well  known  as  St.  Paul’s,  who  condemn 
thousands  of  better  women  to  “  single  blessedness,” 
so  that  at  last  they  are  urged  to  cry  in  the  anguish  of 
their  lonely  hearts,  “  Why  was  I  such  a  fool  as  to  let 
society  make  me  childless  ?  ”  The  proverb  says  “  Pre¬ 
vention  is  better  than  cure.”  We  profoundly  respect 
the  good  women  and  benevolent  ladies  who  labour  to 
raise  the  fallen,  but  there  would  be  less  need  of 
rescue  homes  were  all  married  women  honest,  and 
widows  deterred  from  re-marrying.  Heart-hunger 
would  be  then  comparatively  unknown,  for  “  each 
would  have  her  own  again.”  Philosophers  tell  us 
that  love  refines  mankind.  Rescue  societies  tell  us 
that  maternity  satisfies  and  even  steadies  flighty 
women ;  and  all  know  that  it  gives  dignity  and  moral 
beauty  to  the  pure.  Chlorotic  and  unhappy  girls  and 
soured  and  withered  old  maids,  who  vegetate  their 
lives  away  and  die  “unloved,  unwept,  unhonoured, 
and  unsung,”  would  have  no  place  in  a  community 
that  could  be  socially  wise  as  well  as  virtuous,  knowing 
what  virtue  and  wisdom  truly  mean. 


MOTHERS-IN-LAW. 

- 4 - 

UNTIL,  within  the  last  few  years  the  domain  of 
literature  has  been  almost  exclusively  possessed 
by  men.  If,  now  and  then,  a  woman  ventured  within 
its  sacred  precincts,  she  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
female  monstrosity.  She  was  supposed  to  have  first 
divested  herself  of  some  of  the  most  valued  qualities 
of  her  sex.  The  wits  dubbed  her  “  blue  stocking  ”  i 
the  women  called  her  strong-minded.  To  both  she 
appeared  hermaphrodite.  Her  offence  was  venial 
only  when  she  wrote  in  praise  of  love  or  men.  Thus 
almost  everyone,  for  instance,  has  read  L,ucy  Hutchin¬ 
son’s  charming  “Memoirs,”  although  written  so  long 
ago,  because  they  are  all  in  honour  of  her  husband. 
No  one,  however,  would  have  looked  at  them  had 
they  been  about  a  mother-in-law.  It  seems  somewhat 
singular,  and  worth  noting,  that  this  same  literature, 
which  is  the  expression  of  male  thought  and  senti¬ 
ment,  should  so  constantly  agree  in  holding  up 
mothers-in-law  to  scorn  and  ridicule.  Mothers  are 
reverenced.  Step-mothers  are  much  hated ;  they  are 
the  incarnation  of  all  that  is  base  and  loathsome. 
When  they  do  not  mix  the  deadly  bowl  or  whet  the 
dagger,  they  slay  by  slower  methods.  In  all  cases 
they  poison  domestic  life.  But  the  mothers-in-law 
hold  a  medium  position.  They  are  neither  warmly 
loved  nor  greatly  hated,  but  are  to  be  severely  avoided 
as  antagonistic  to  matrimonial  happiness.  They 
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resemble  tlie  fly  in  the  ointment,  the  rift  in  the  lute, 
the  pitfall  in  a  garden  of  sweets.  And  woe  to  the 
reckless  bridegroom  who  harbours  one  ! 

According  to  this,  the  first  man  was  the  only  one 
who  had  a  fair  chance  of  unadulterated  bliss,  having 
obtained  his  spouse  by  a  surgical  operation,  and  with¬ 
out  the  intervention  of  a  mother-in-law.  Eve  assumed 
her  wifely  duties  without  preparation  or  coaching. 
She  knew  neither  childhood  nor  girlhood  nor  educa¬ 
tional  experience.  Yet  she  understood  exactly  what 
to  do,  and  how  to  do  it.  And  she  did  it.  But  had 
Adam  been  blessed  with  a  mother-in-law,  Eve  might 
have  avoided  the  one  great  mistake  of  her  life.  For 
a  true  mother  would  have  well  and  duly  cautioned  her 
against  the  seductive  fascinations  of  the  gentlemanly 
serpent. 

The  whole  of  this  “  Persian  Eegend,”  as  a  reverend1 
gentleman  publicly .  termed  it  a  short  time  ago,  is 
highly  suggestive,  and  at  the  risk  of  being  charged 
with  a  brief  digression,  we  venture  to  dwell  on  it  for 
a  moment.  The  unity  of  the  woman  with  the  man  is 
derived  from  the  statement  that  she  was  taken  from 
him,  “  bone  of  his  bone,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh.”  Now, 
had  she  come  from  his  head,  like  Minerva  from 
Jupiter,  she  might  have  claimed  superior  wisdom. 
Had  she  issued  from  his  feet,  she  might  have  expected 
eternal  subjection;  or  if  from  his  hands,  to  be  ever 
his  menial  drudge.  But  she  was  taken  from  his  side, 
close  to  his  heart,  fashioned  from  a  corporeal  arch  and 
supporter.  She  was  thus  designed  to  be  his  equal  in 
rank,  to  march  with  him  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  to 
be  his  partner  in  good  and  ill.  We  discern  no  neces- 
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sary  inferiority.  On  the  contrary,  if  there  be  any 
difference,  it  should  be  in  her  favour:  for  by  the 
invariable  law  of  progress  exhibited  throughout 
Nature,  that  which  is  produced  after  is  higher  in  scale 
than  that  which  came  before. 

Milton,  whose  notions  of  marriage  were  somewhat 
unorthodox,  like  those  of  most  sensible  people,  very 
beautifully  describes  this  occasion.  He  makes  Eve 
tell  Adam  what  occurred  immediately  after  her 
creation : — 

“I  first  awaked,  and  found  myself  reposed 
Under  a  shade  of  flowers,  much  wronderiug  where 
And  what  I  was,  whence  thither  brought,  and  how.” 

She  next  sees  her  image  reflected  in  a  pool,  and  starts 
from  it,  and  then  almost  falls  in  love  with  it : — 

“  There  had  I  fixed 

Mine  eyes  till  now,  and  fixed  with  vain  desire, 

Had  not  a  voice  thus  warned  me :  ‘  What  thou  seest, 

What  there  thou  seest,  fair  creature,  is  thyself ; 

With  thee  it  comes  and  goes :  but  follow  me, 

And  I  will  bring  thee  where  no  shadow  stays 
Thy  coming  and  thy  soft  embraces.’  ” 

The  invisible  angel  leads  her  to  Adam,  but  she  thinks 
him  “  less  fair,  less  winning  soft,  less  amiably  mild 
than  that  smooth  wat’ry  image,”  and  begins  to  fly. 
Adam  following,  cried  aloud  : 

“  Return,  fair  Eve, 

Whom  fly’st  thou  ?  Whom  thou  fly’st  of  him  thou  art, 

His  flesh,  his  bone :  to  give  thee  being  I  lent, 

Out  of  my  side  to  thee,  nearest  my  heart, 

Substantial  life,  to  have  thee  by  my  side 
Henceforth  an  undivided  solace  dear; 

Part  of  my  soul  I  seek  thee,  and  thee  claim 
My  other  half.” 

Her  story  told,  she, 

“  Half  embracing  leaned 
On  out  first  father;  half  her  swelling  breast 
Naked  met  his  under  the  flowing  gold 
Of  her  loose  tresses  hid.” 
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And  that  same  night,  in  the  shadiest  bowers  of 
Paradise, 

“  With  flowers,  garlands,  and  sweet-smelling  herbs, 

Espoused  Eve  decked  first  her  nuptial  bed, 

And  heavenly  choirs  the  hymenaean  sung, 

What  day  the  genial  Angel  to  our  sire 

Brought  her,  in  naked  beauty  more  adorned,  \ 

More  lovely  than  Pandora,  whom  the  gods  \ 

Endowed  with  all  their  gifts,” 

After  these  glowing  pictures  of  artless  love  and 
primal  innocence,  how  great  are  the  disillusions 
which  we  see  everywhere  around  us.  From  Paradise, 
with  all  its  wealth  of  beauty  and  profusion  of  natural 
luxuries,  to  the  hideous  squalor  and  want  of  a  city 
slum,  is  a  fearful  stride  in  the  journey  of  humanity. 
Here  many  of  the  unhappy  daughters  of  our  common- 
mother  are  dwelling  frowsy,  unclean,  debauched, 
wrecked  in  mind  and  body  by  the  force  of  their  cruel 
environment.  Do  we  blame  the  worst  of  them  if  they 
are  coarse  and  depraved,  unfit  to  be  women,  much  less 
wives  and  mothers?  God  forbid.  No!  we  say,  a 
thousand  times,  No  !  Their  sorrows  are  their  own  : 
their  sins  are  Society’s.  As  well  ask  the  river  why 
it  flows,  as  demand  of  them  why  they  live  impure 
lives.  Rather  let  us  pity  them  with  an  infinite- 
charity,  and  do  whatever  we  can  to  remove  those 
unnatural  laws  which  produce  such  derelicts  of 
womanhood. 

For  it  is  because  the  laws  and  usages  of  men  have 
condemned  women  to  social  and  civil  inferiority  to 
themselves,  that  so  many  curable  abominations 
flourish  unchecked.  Woman  has  been  artificially 
degraded  from  her  natural  equality  with  man.  Those 
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rights  and  privileges,  which  he  claims  for  himself,  he 
denies  to  her.  In  all  things  she  must  be  subservient. 
She  must  say  to  him  as  Eve  was  taught  to  say  to 
Adam  : — 

“What  thou  bidst 

Unargued  I  obey  :  so  God  ordained: 

God  is  thy  law,  thou  mine.” 

This  language  of  a  slave  to  a  master  is  admirably 
adapted  to  men’s  selfishness.  But  no  community 
where  more  than  one-half  of  the  adults  are  dis¬ 
franchised  and  otherwise  incapacitated  by  law  and 
custom,  can  be  free  from  great  vices.  Purity  is 
inconsistent  with  slavery. 

The  man  who  has  a  good  and  loyal  partner  in  a 
wife  will  consider  to  whom  he  owes  so  priceless  a  gift. 
Most  good  women  have  had  good  mothers.  We  do 
not  believe  in  the  prodigies  that,  we  are  told,  occur 
in  novels,  where  sensual  men  and  women  have 
children  who  are  paragons  of  virtue,  and  foolish 
parents  produce  wise  offspring.  Such  things  may 
take  place  at  very  rare  intervals,  just  like  other 
abnormal  births,  or  through  what  is  called  “  throwing 
back.”  But  the  law  of  Nature  is,  like  from  like,  and 
so  we  never  look  for  blackberries  on  hazel  bushes, 
or  nuts  on  brambles.  The  woman  who  is  herself 
wise  and  virtuous  will  refuse  to  link  her  life  with  any 
other  than  an  intelligent  and  honest  man.  Should 
there  be  no  bad  strain  in  the  blood  of  either,  they  will 
produce  children  with  a  natural  bent  to  virtue  and 
knowledge.  The  mother  will  train  her  daughter  with 
•care  and  diligence,  and  leave  little  or  nothing  to 
chance.  Her  watchful  eye  will  suppress  any  inclina- 
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tion  to  indiscretion,  her  cheery  smile  will  approve  all 
that  is  good.  And  as  her  child  grows  towards 
womanhood,  she  will  open  the  maiden’s  eyes  to  the 
perils  that  beset  youth  and  beauty.  No  false  modesty 
will  restrain  her  from  instructing  in  the  mysteries  of 
maternity  and  wifely  duties.  She  will  also  teach  her, 
according  to  her  rank,  the  value  of  domestic  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  worth  of  usefulness.  If  she  be  rich, 
the  daughter  will  learn  how  to  avoid  waste  ;  if  merely 
well  to  do,  how  to  economise ;  and  if  poor,  how  to 
make  the  most  of  her  husband’s  hard-earned  wages. 
Whatever  her  position,  she  will  be  so  trained  that  she 
will  be  the  careful  guardian  of  her  husband’s  home, 
filling  it,  so  far  as  she  can,  with  love  and  cheerfulness, 
and  ready  in  her  turn  to  bring  up  daughters  as  her 
true  mother  trained  her. 

A  man  who  receives  such  a  girl  to  wife  must  be 
both  foolish  and  ungrateful  if  he  despise  his  mother- 
in-law,  or  object  to  her  continued  influence  with  his 
young  wife.  We  cannot  believe  that  any  man  of 
ordinary  gifts  of  sense  and  feeling  would  do  so.  We 
are,  therefore,  compelled  to  admit  that  the  prejudice 
against  mother-in-  laws  has  been  created  by  themselves. 
It  is  because  their  sons-in-law  find  that  their  daughters 
are  not  by  any  means  such  as  they  anticipated,  because 
they  have,  in  fact,  been  matrimonially  choused,  that 
they  turn  against  the  mothers.  They  find  their  wives 
deficient  in  wifely  attributes,  and  they  justly  lay  the 
blame  on  their  mothers-in-law.  They  discover  that 
their  maternal  visits  are  followed  by  discontent,  covert 
rebellion,  or  open  discord,  so  that  at  length  they  are 
disallowed.  In  fact,  they  find  that  a  man  may  marry, 
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and  that  his  Eve  may  in  no  sense  be  bone  of  his  bone 
and  flesh  of  his  flesh.  While  there  is  an  ever-present 
tempter  in  the  shape  of  a  mother-in-law  who  leads 
her  farther  astray. 

As  soon  as  mothers  generally  educate  their 
daughters  on  the  lines  which  we  are  always  urging, 
they  will  be  regarded  with  strongest  affection  by  their 
sons-in-law.  There  is  a  great  number  of  such  mothers, 
and  to  them  the  prejudice  referred  to  does  not  apply. 
Indeed,  we  know  of  many  a  man  who  loves  his  wife 
in  such  a  manner  that  her  mother  is  as  dear  to  him  as 
though  she  were  his  own.  Nor  have  we  known  a  case 
where  a  good  mother-in-law  was  not  affectionately 
regarded  by  her  son-in-law,  provided  he  were  worthy 
of  her.  Thus  the  remedy  for  the  popular  scoffs  lies 
with  themselves. 

We  hope  the  day  will  soon  come  when  every  girl  will 
be  a  member  of  a  great  Union  of  Unmarried  Women, 
pledged  to  refuse  an  offer  of  marriage  from  any  man 
who  is  not  an  advocate  of  their  emancipation.  In 
this  way  the  “superior”  sex  will  soon  be  open  to 
-conviction,  and  the  odium  against  mothers-in-law 
would  speedily  cease. 


AID  FOR  THE  POOR. 

- ♦ - 

TF  it  be  true,  as  we  are  always  told,  that  a  con- 
stitutional  Government  may  not  feed  the 
hungry,  nor  find  work  for  the  unemployed,  nor 
carry  on  any  business  which  would  compete 
with  that  of  the  citizens,  nor  divert  the  national 
revenue  to  other  than  Imperial  purposes,  then  we 
must  see  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
local  authorities  to  become  once  more  the  centres 
of  assistance  to  our  struggling,  and  often  starv¬ 
ing,  workers,  without  debauching  them  by  charity 
or  degrading  them  by  pauperism.  No  one  doubts 
the  reality  of  their  privations.  Every  occupation  is 
crowded  to  overflowing.  The  workers  in  each 
industry  greatly  exceed  its  requirements,  so  that 
forced  idleness  is  imposed  on  thousands  anxious  to 
labour.  Capital  lies  idle  for  want  of  remunerative 
employment.  Millions  are  annually  flung  away  on 
flimsy  projects  abroad,  because  the  owners  can  find  no 
profitable  investment  at  home.  Open  competition,  we 
are  told,  is  the  soul  of  trade.  So  it  may  be.  But  free 
competition  and  free  ingress  for  the  pauper  immigrants 
of  all  Europe  are  the  upper  and  nether  millstone 
between  which  our  hand-to-mouth  workers  are  ground 
alive.  Scores  of  thousands  of  men,  women,  and 
children  toil  excessively  under  the  most  unhealthy 
conditions — the  helpless  prey  of  sweaters  and  other 
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human  sharks — and  all  for  less  han  the  value  of  their 
necessary  sustenance.  Therefore  we  demand  that  all 
who  work  at  starvation  prices,  and  all  whose  means  are 
below  the  normal  cost  of  living,  should  be  enabled  to 
purchase  food  at  starvation  rates.  For  this  purpose 
we  would  see  in  the  centre  of  every  district  a 
municipal  emporium  for  the  necessities  of  life  only, 
where  those,  and  those  exclusively,  whose  wages  are 
below  a  scale  to  be  agreed  upon  as  deficient  should  be 
able  to  purchase  whatever  is  requisite  for  health  and 
sustenance  at  the  lowest  cost.  For  at  present  these 
are  compelled  to  receive  their  wages  in  the  cheapest, 
and  spend  them  in  the  dearest  markets.  The  well-to- 
do  and  rich,  for  instance,  buy  their  coals  by  the  ton, 
and  so  obtain  them  under  favourable  conditions  ;  the 
poor  purchase  theirs  by  a  few  pounds  weight,  or  at 
the  most  by  the  hundredweight  at  a  time,  and  pay 
far  more  in  proportion.  The  retailers’  general  profits 
on  their  pennyworths  are  often  double  the  profits  on 
their  dealings  with  the  rich.  So  true  is  it  that  “  To 
him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  more 
abundance,  and  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken 
away  even  that  which  he  hath.”  If  the  cost  of  living 
to  the  comfortable  classes  were  raised  to-morrow  by 
15  or  20  per  cent.,  to  say  nothing  of  50  or  60,  what  an 
outcry  would  there  be  from  one  end  of  Great  Britain 
to  the  other.  Yet  this  is  what  the  very  poor  have 
always  to  endure  with  their  miserable  pittance.  And 
in  addition,  the  articles  for  which  they  pay  exorbitant 
prices  are  usually  of  the  most  inferior  quality.  The 
only  tradesmen  who  would  suffer  from  our  proposal 
would  be  that  class  that  makes  its  profits  now  by 
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bleeding  the  weakest.  Society  could  easily  dispense 
with  the  services  of  these  men  for  the  sake  of  such 
universal  advantages.  Imagine  the  joy  of  the  poor 
sempstress  working  twelve  hours  a  day  for  a  shilling ; 
of  the  skilled  journeymen  of  all  trades,  and  poor  clerks 
working  for  less  than  a  guinea  a  week ;  of  the  unskilled 
labourers  at  low  wages,  and  all  the  thousand  others 
who  are  battling  every  day  of  their  lives  to  keep  the 
wolf  of  famine  from  their  gates — imagine  their  joy  if 
they  could  only  purchase  at  the  contract  prices  which 
our  Boards  of  Guardians  pay  for  good  food  and  warm 
clothing,  beer,  and  coals. 

Would  the  teetotallers  abolish  drunkenness  ? 
Would  they  mind  doing  it  in  any  way,  not  caring 
whether  it  would  be  through  their  own  pet  methods 
or  not  ?  Get  them  join,  then,  in  urging  these  public 
emporia  where  the  poor  might  purchase  a  certain 
quantity  of  good  beer  daily,  to  be  drunk  at  home,  at, 
say,  twopence  a  quart.  This  would  teach  them  habits 
of  temperance  better  than  a  dozen  Maine  Laws  or  a 
thousand  lectures.  It  is  hunger,  cold,  misery,  dirt, 
and,  above  all,  precariousness,  and  not  public-houses 
that  create  drunkenness.  If  licensed  victuallers  were 
compelled  to  give  a  piece  of  bread  with  every  pint  of 
beer  they  sell,  this  also  might  help  to  diminish  intoxi¬ 
cation.  But  if  we  were  to  shut  up  all  the  public-houses 
at  once,  drink  and  drunkenness  wonld  go  on  as  usual. 
There  was  more  insobriety  in  London  during  the 
Great  Plague  than  at  any  other  time  in  English 
history.  Merchant  sailors,  and  others  who  anticipate 
shipwrecks,  fly  to  intoxicants,  and  drink  as  they 
drown.  And  it  is  the  misery  of  our  undisciplined  poor 
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who  often  do  not  know  how  the  next  meal  is  to  be 
obtained,  that  too  frequently  makes  them*  seek  a  tem¬ 
porary  comfort  in  stimulants. 

Again,  if  sickness  or  misfortune  overtake  a  steady 
and  honest  mechanic,  or  other  weekly  wage-receiver, 
the  chances  are  that  he  may  never  be  able  to  recover 
his  former  position.  His  only  means  of  raising  a  little 
money  is  by  pawning  whatever  he  possesses.  For 
this  he  must  pay  interest  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent, 
per  annum,  whereas  a  rich  man  gets  his  loans  for  a 
seventh  part  of  this.  Thousands  of  the  poor  pledge 
things  one  week  and  take  them  out  tho  next.  But  if 
they  redeem  them  on  the  same  day,  they  must  pay  a 
month’s  interest,  so  that  frequently  it  amounts  to  100 
or  200  per  cent,  per  year.  It  was  proved  a  few  days 
ago  that  a  poor  woman  had  agreed  to  pay  on  a  bill  of 
sale  35  per  cent.,  and  had  actually  paid  150  per  cent. 
Even  so,  the  Judge  could  not  help  her,  because  the 
law  allowed  it.  But  might  not  the  same  municipal 
authorities,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  come  to  the 
rescue  of  the  deserving  poor  in  these  matters  ?  If  they 
could  do  it  in  old  times,  when  money  was  scarcer  and 
dearer,  why  should  they  not  be  able  to  do  so  now? 
The  poor  lend  their  savings  to  the  Government  for 
2J  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  why  might  not  the  same 
class  be  able  to  borrow  at  10  per  cent.,  or  even  at  5  ? 

•  If  it  should  be  urged  that  were  the  poor  permitted 
to  borrow  they  would  not  repay,  we  can  only  say  that, 
perhaps  among  the  poorest  are  the  London  coster¬ 
mongers,  yet  it  is  well  known  that  a  large  trade  in 
money-lending  without  security  is  done  with  them  at 
a  very  considerable  profit — 5  per  cent,  per  day.  A 
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man  will  borrow  a  sovereign  for  his  morning’s  outlay 
in  stock,  and  return  it  at  night  with  a  shilling  foi 
interest.  One  costers’  money-lender,  who  dealt  thus 
with  a  large  clientele  for  many  years,  stated  that  he  rarely 
met.  with  a  case  of  dishonesty.  The  truth  is  that  the 
very  poor  are  also  very  honest,  they  have  a  punctilious¬ 
ness  regarding  debt  which  is  unknown  to  many  of  the 
higher  classes,  a  self-respecting  pride  which  would 
often  put  their  “  betters  ”  to  shame. 

There  are  many  other  points  for  the  alleviation 
of  the  hardships  of  honest  poverty,  but  which  would 
exceed  the  limits  of  this  paper.  Our  County  Councils, 
which,  wre  understand,  are  spending  money  with  both 
hands,  would  appear  to  be  the  proper  authorities  for 
carrying  on  this  ameliorative  work.  Indeed,  they 
seem  specially  constituted  for  it.  They  are  invested 
with  extraordinary  powers.  They  are  appointed  by 
the  ratepayer,  who  would  thus  be  insured  against 
abuse  of  their  authority.  Tet  the  electors  arouse 
themselves  to  the  necessities  of  the  times,  and  demand 
from  future  candidates  a  fair  consideration  of  the 
subject.  Then,  maybe,  not  long  hence,  the  lot  of  the 
honest  workers  wTill  be  softened,  so  that  their  homes 
and  lives  be  made  brighter  and  happier.  Then,  too, 
the  friction  between  Capital  and  L,abour  may  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  L,et  all,  rich  and  poor, 
employer  and  employed,  hold  out  the  hand  of 
kindness  and  loyalty  to  each  other,  and  a  way  will 
be  found  out  of  our  difficulties.  But  if  we  refuse  to 
do  as  we  would  be  done  unto,  and  wait  until  the  evil 
passions  engendered  by  hunger  and  misery  threaten 
the  social  fabric,  we  may  find  it  too  late  for  any 
remedies  to  be  effective. 
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“Let  observation  with  extensive  view 
Survey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru.” 

— Dr.  Johnson. 

SO  much  of  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
mankind  depends  upon  the  rght  relations 
of  the  sexes,  that  it  is  desirable  that  all  should 
have  a  clear  perception  of  the  origin  and  nature  of 
marriage,  and  of  the  conditions  which  it  requires, 
We  live  in  an  age  in  which  social  questions 
are  becoming  of  vital  importance,  and  of  these 
Marriage  must  occupy  a  front  place.  Old  pre¬ 
judices  are  dying  out,  ancient  barriers  are  visibly 
decaying,  stubborn  ignorance  is  yielding  to  multiplied 
knowledge,  floods  of  benevolent  and  intellectual  light 
are  thrown  upon  every  dark  spot  in  our  social 
system,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  ps-ssible  that  the 
unjust  and  one-sided  views  of  sex-unions  still 
prevailing  can  for  long  remain  unchanged. 

Bishop  Taylor  said  :  “  The  first  blessing  God  gave 
to  man  was  society,  and  that  society  was  a  marriage, 
and  that  marriage  was  confederate  by  God  Himself, 
and  hallowed  by  a  blessing.”  But  McLellan  says: 
11  Marriage  laws,  agnatic  relationship,  and  kingly 
government  belong,  in  the  order  of  development,  to 
recent  times.” 

All  divines  agree  with  Taylor,  all  men  of  science 
with  McUellan.  Unfortunately,  our  present  marriage 
laws  were  instituted  by  the  divines.  It  remains  for 
us  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  the  scientific. 
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For  all  these  human  laws,  which  the  theologians 
audaciously  call  sacred  because  of  their  ecclesiastical 
origin,  were,  from  their  supposititious  character,  in¬ 
tended  to  become  stationary  ;  whereas,  marriage  is,  by 
its  very  nature,  progressive.  It  advances  as  minds 
advance,  and  the  ideals  of  the  past  can  never  be  satis¬ 
factory  nor  suitable  in  the  wiser  future.  Thus  every 
endeavour  to  hinder  its  development  is  a  crime  against 
humanity. 

In  our  brief  remarks  upon  the  subject  we  shall 
mainly  rely  for  our  facts  upon  those  agreements  ex¬ 
hibited  by  a  number  of  original  and  independent 
investigators  of  unquestioned  abilities  and  veracity. 
Nor  shall  we  forget  that  “the  concealment  of  truth  is 
the  only  indecorum  known  to  science,  and  that  to  keep 
anything  secret  within  its  cold  and  passionless  ex¬ 
panses,  would  be  the  same  as  to  throw  a  cloth  round 
a  naked  statue.” 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  earliest  con¬ 
nections  between  our  sexes  were  periodical,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  Mammals,  and  were  equally  as  fugitive 
as  theirs.  Traces  of  periodicity  still  exist  in  civilised 
races.  Among  the  semi-civilised  they  are  more  pro¬ 
nounced  ;  while,  with  a  few  savage  tribes,  the  original 
habit  remains  in  great  force.  The  wild  Indians  of 
California  belong  to  the  lowest  of  the  human  family, 
and  Johnston  says  :  “  They  have  their  rutting  seasons 
as  regularly  as  have  the  deer,  the  elk,  the  antelope,  or 
any  other  animals.”  Powers  also  says,  that  spring  “  is 
a  literal  St.  Valentine’s  Day  with  them,  as  with  the 
natural  beasts  and  birds  of  the  forest.”  The  Watch  - 
an-dies  of  West  Australia  resemble  them. 
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Mr.  Oldfield,  in  his  “Aborigines  of  Australia,” 
tells  us  :  “  Like  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  savage  has 
but  one  time  for  copulation  in  the  year.  About  the 
middle  of  spring,  when  yams  are  in  perfection,  when 
the  young  of  all  animals  are  abundant,  and  when  eggs 
and  other  nutritious  food  are  to  be  had,  the  Watch- 
an-dies  begin  to  think  of  holding  their  grand  semi¬ 
religious  festival  of  Caa-ro,  preparatory  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  important  duty  of  procreation.  The 
Tasmanians  had  a  similar  feast.  Annual  Saturnalia 
of  a  quasi-religious  character  have  existed  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  and  still  obtain  in  many  districts  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  when  all  indulge  in  un¬ 
bridled  licentiousness.  At  Rome  the  festival  of  Venus 
occurred  in  April.  It  appears  that  the  season  of  periodi¬ 
city  of  sexual  passion  is  largely  determined  by  the 
season  for  the  food  on  which  the  species  lives.  If  we 
turn  to  the  Anthropoid  Apes,  Winwoode  Reede  in¬ 
forms  us  that  the  male  gorillas  fight  for  the  females  at 
the  rutting  season,  and  others  say  the  same  of  the 
Orang-utan.  There,  can  be  little  doubt  that  our  ex¬ 
tremely  savage  ancestors  did  this  also,  and  that  those 
with  the  strongest  canines  and  greatest  muscular 
development,  obtained  the  choicest  females  and  the 
largest  number. 

The  next  stage  towards  marriage  was  the  com¬ 
paratively  peaceable  and  promiscuous  intercourse 
between  those  of  the  same  family,  or  group  of 
families.  Even  in  each  tribe  errery  woman  was 
common,  and  none  knew  the  father  of  her  own  child. 
Thus  the  children  were  the  property  of  the  tribe,  and 
not  of  the  parents,  and  for  ages  derived  their  descent 
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from  tlieir  mothers.  Display,  in  the  forms  of 
ornamental  dress,  dancing,  and  boasting,  began  to 
take  the  place  of  prowess.  Thus  vanity  had  its  rise 
in  the  male  breast  before  it  was  communicated  by 
heredity  to  the  female.  Sir  John  Lubbock  dignifies 
this  promiscuous  breeding  by  the  name  of  Communal 
Marriage,  but  with  all  deference  to  so  high  an  autho¬ 
rity,  we  consider  that  it  was  not  until  extra-tribal 
women  were  captured  that  marriage  had  a  beginning. 
For  these  became  the  peculiar  property  of  their  captors, 
and  gave  rise  to  both  monogamy  and  polygamy,  as  a 
man  might  have  as  many  as  he  could  capture  and 
keep.  Without  defining  at  present  our  idea  of  what 
true  marriage  is,  or  should  be,  we  cannot  concede  that 
any  vagrant  amour  deserves  the  name,  even  though  it 
be  a  tribal  one. 

The  union  must,  at  least,  have  some  degree  of 
permanence.  In  a  general  way,  however,  we 
can  agree  with  the  mediaeval  proverb :  “  Boire 

manger,  coucher  ensemble  est  mariage,  ce  me 
semble.” 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  at  the  outset  that 
Love,  as  we  understand  it  in  its  highest  sense,  is 
altogether  the  product  of  modern  times.  It  had  its 
inception  in  the  age  of  chivalry.  Sacred  and  profane 
poets  sang  of  love,  but  it  was  a  sensual  passion  only 
that  inspired  their  song.  No  Greek  or  Roman  could 
so  much  as  have  imagined  the  feeling  which  a  high- 
minded  and  cultured  European  entertains  for  the 
maiden  whom  he  woos  and  weds.  Their  love  was 
coarse,  voluptuous,  lascivious,  and  when  most  refined, 
as  in  Plato’s  “  Banquet,”  was  infinitely  beneath  the 
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spiritualised  sensuousness  which  we  are  here  and  there 
able  to  acquire. 

The  so-called  communal  marriage  was  attended  by 
curious  circumstances.  One  was,  that  when  men  were 
allowed  to  select  women  for  wives  from  their  own 
tribe,  the  others  had  still  their  common  rights  in  her. 
When  this  was  abandoned,  “a  temporary  recognition 
of  the  pre-existing  communal  rights”  had  to  be 
made ;  or,  as  in  much  later  times,  every  woman  was 
obliged,  once  in  her  life,  to  submit  herself  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  to  the  worshippers  of  some  Phallic  divinity,  or 
to  strangers  at  a  great  periodic  festival,  as  in  the 
primaeval  custom.  It  may  be,  too,  that  th z  jus  primtz 
noctis ,  claimed  sometimes  by  the  chief  or  noble,  and  at 
others  by  the  priest,  was  a  survival  of  communal  right, 
these  officers  representing  the  community.  With  numer¬ 
ous  tribes  unmarried  girls  were  free  to  practise  pro¬ 
miscuity,  when  married  women  were  jealously  guarded, 
and  a  man  often  disdained  to  marry  a  woman  unless 
she  had  previously  had  many  lovers.  Thus,  too,  when 
civilisation  appeared,  the  “  social  evil  ”  was  regarded 
with  a  tolerance  amounting  to  approbation.  The 
Hetairae  of  Greece  were  long  held  in  much  esteem, 
and  were  publicly  known  by  their  coloured  or  flowered 
garments.  The  women  of  the  fornices  at  Rome  used 
to  stand  openly  at  the  doors  of  their  cells  in  loose  and 
light  attire,  with  their  bosoms  exposed  and  the  nipples 
gilt.  And  thus,  too,  did  Messalina,  the  infamous  wife 
of  Claudius  Caesar,  dare  to  offer  herself  at  the  doors 
of  the  lupinaria,  with  her  breast  coloured  in  the  same 
curious  manner.  Torsions  of  ancient  human  thought 
and  taste  caused  many  other  singular  customs. 
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All  male  savages  are  much  given  to  jealousy  of 
their  property.  Daughters  were  their  father’s  slaves, 
and  they  and  their  mothers — also  slaves — did  all  the 
hard  work  required  for  the  family.  Thus  difficulties 
in  obtaining  wives  by  tribal  or  inter-tribal  arrange¬ 
ment,  coupled  with  female  infanticide  or  the  love  of 
war,  partly  led  to  the  practice  of  capture.  This 
custom  prevailed  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and 
has  now  almost  perished,  but  the  form  has  survived 
as  a  mere  ceremony.  Even  with  us  the  bridegroom’s 
best  man  represents  the  faithful  friend  who  formerly 
helped  to  steal  a  wife,  and  whose  reward  afterwards 
was  the  jus  primce  noctis .  In  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  capture  de  facto  was  in  full  force 
among  the  South  Slavonians.  One  of  the  eight  legal 
forms  of  the  marriage  ceremony  in  the  “  Daws  of 
Manu  ”  was  the  Rakshasa  rite :  “  the  forcible  abduc¬ 
tion  of  a  maiden  from  her  home,  while  she  cries  out 
and  weeps,,  after  her  kinsmen  have  been  slain  or 
wounded  and  their  houses  broken  open.”  The  use  of 
the  symbol  has  been  found  among  all  except  the 
Chinese  and  a  few  others,  and  perhaps  these  formed 
no  real  exception.  The  most  brutal  form  of  capture 
was  that  of  the  Australians.  A  man  stalked  a  woman 
as  he  would  a  kangaroo,  stole  behind  her  and  with 
his  nulla-nulla,  a  heavy  club,  struck  her  senseless. 
In  this  state  he  carried  her  off,  and,  when  revived, 
her  marriage  was  at  once  consummated. 

Capture,  however,  gave  way  to  purchase.  Barter¬ 
ing  women  between  two  tribes  was  a  favourite 
method  at  first.  A  man  gave  a  daughter  or  some 
other  female  relative  for  a  wife.  The  bought  wife 
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was  his  absolute  property  and  slave,  over  whom  he 
had  the  power  of  life  and  death,  but  in  process  of 
time ,  more  merciful  ideas  modified  her  condition. 
The  system  of  purchase  did  much  to  abolish  the 
horrible  practice  of  female  infanticide.  It  is  thought 
that  as  sons  strengthened  the  fighting  power  of  a 
tribe,  and  daughters  weakened  it,  exogamous  peoples 
destroyed  their  female  infants  except  the  first-born, 
preserved  for  menial  purposes,  and  thus  capture  and 
infanticide  were  almost  universally  established,  and 
regarded  as  social  duties.  Marriage  was  prohibited 
between  members  of  the  same  tribe  so  long  as  the 
tribes  were  undivided,  but  when  clans  were  formed 
members  of  the  same  clan  were  prohibited,  although 
persons  of  one  clan  might  marry  with  those  of  others. 
Next,  members  of  the  same  stock  or  family  name 
might  not  intermarry,  then  divisions  of  the  same 
tribe  might  marry  with  some  and  not  with  others, 
until  finally  caste  was  developed.  On  the  contrary, 
with  endogamous  tribes  marriage  outside  the  tribe 
was  forbidden  and  punished.  When  by  fusion  of 
primitive  groups  the  tribal  system  was  less  distinct, 
marriage  was  forbidden  except  between  persons  of  the 
same  family  or  stock  name.  Next  it  wras  restricted 
to  members  of  particular  families ;  and,  lastly,  old 
tribal  divisions  were  disregarded  or  forgotten,  and 
those  having  by  custom  the  right  of  connubium, 
became  a  caste.  And  thus,  by  two  opposite  pro¬ 
cesses,  caste  came  about.  It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be 
supposed  that  those  methods  were  invariably  followed 
with  mathematical  precision.  They  were  frequently 
modified,  just  as  promiscuity  was  modified  by  poly- 
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andry,  in  which  one  woman  had  several  husbands, 
who  were  sometimes  brothers  and  at  others  not. 
Polyandry  still  exists  over  large  areas  in  the  Hast, 
and  was  formerly  practised  in  Germany  and  in  this 
country.  Sometimes  it  arises  from  a  desire  to  prevent 
undue  increase  of  family ;  at  others  from  sheer 
poverty.  A  few  club  together  and  obtain  a  wife 
between  them.  As  soon  as  purchase  became  the 
fashion,  daughters  were  valuable  property  to  their 
fathers  and  female  infanticide  ceased.  The  price 
depends,  as  it  has  always  done,  upon  the  rank,  condi¬ 
tion,  and  accomplishments  of  the  bride,  and  the 
extent  of  the  demand. 

Virgins  generally  fetch  more  than  others,  and 
many  strange  customs  have  been  adopted  to  preserve 
their  purity,  especially  in  those  cases  where  a  general 
warranty  is  understood,  and  a  fraudulent  sale  would 
entitle  the  husband  to  return  the  lady  and  claim  back 
the  price  paid  for  her.  With  some  a  platform  is 
built  by  her  parents’  hut  immediately  after  an  early 
betrothal,  and  there  she  is  fed  and  kept  high  up  out 
of  harm’s  way  without  once  leaving  it  until  delivered 
to  her  husband.  In  parts  of  Africa  she  is  shut  up  at 
six  or  seven  years  of  age  in  a  bamboo  cage,  and 
constantly  watched  and  attended  to  by  old  women, 
who  fatten  her  for  the  Mohammedan  mart.  But  a 
more  general  and  a  surer  method  is  infibulation. 
Many  other  plans  are  adopted  to  the  same  purpose, 
and  when  married  her  virginity  was  sometimes 
proved  coram  populo ,  or  the  evidences  were  preserved 
by  her  parents — as  among  the  Jews — in  case  of 
repudiation  by  the  husband.  The  first  form  of 
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inheritance  was  through  the  female  line.  This 
originated  from  the  uncertainty  of  male  parentage. 
Polyandry  was  a  fertile  cause  of  both  methods.  A 
Nair  woman,  under  some  restrictions  as  to  rank  and 
caste,  might  have  twelve  husbands.  In  Ceylon,  when 
a  woman  lives  in  a  house  and  village  of  her  husband’s, 
the  marriage  is  Deega,  but  when  the  husband  or 
husbands  go  to  live  with  her,  it  is  Beena  ;  “  and  among 
the  Kandyans  the  rights  of  inheritance  of  the  woman 
and  her  children  depend  upon  whether  she  is  a  beena 
or  a  deega  wife.”  Chief  Justice  Starke,  of  Ceylon, 
said  that  “  sometimes  a  deega  married  girl  returned 
to  her  parents’  house,  and  was  there  provided  with  a 
beena  husband.”  Deega  marriages,  where  the  hus¬ 
bands  were  brothers,  promoted  male  kinship ;  beena 
marriages,  female  inheritance  and  kinship,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  males.  In  the  first,  the  eldest 
brother  was  the  head  of  the  house  and  the  father  of 
the  family,  to  whom  the  others  succeeded  in  turn  on 
his  decease,  and  continued  to  “  raise  up  seed  to  their 
brother.”  Where  exogamy  was  the  rule,  the  mothers 
were  necessarily  foreigners,  and,  by  the  system  of 
kinship,  their  children  were  foreigners  also.  McDellan 
shows  that  thus,  “  so  far  as  the  system  of  infanticide 
allowed,  their  young  men  and  women  accounted  of 
different  stocks  might  intermarry  consistently  with 
exogamy.  Hence  grew  up  a  system  of  betrothals 
and  of  marriage  by  sale  and  purchase.”  But  when 
civilisation  advanced,  and  paternity  became  recog¬ 
nised,  and  conjugal  fidelity  and  family  property  com¬ 
menced,  kinship  through  the  males  superseded  that 
that  through  the  females.  The  whole  subject  is  a 
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very  large  and  complex  one — far  too  large  for  a  short 
article.  It  can  easily  be  proved,  however,  that  all  the 
social  and  moral  virtues  have  arisen  from  the  circum¬ 
stances  attending  the  right  of  family  and  individual 
property.  Honour,  chastity,  modesty,  fidelity,  in  their 
first  feeble  birth,  date  from  the  time  when  the  right 
to  individual  property  made  its  appearance,  and  when 
this  occurred  “  barbarism  was  already  far  in  the  rear.” 
Before  this  everything  was  common,  and  enjoyed 
promiscuously.  Now  men  began  to  feel  the  delights 
of  family  and  home.  Every  personal  acquisition  was 
thereby  invested  with  a  new  charm.  And  the  love  of 
one’s  own  developed  into  the  larger  love  of  one’s 
country,  and  at  length  into  sympathy  for  the  whole 
human  family.  And,  probably,  the  germ  of  all  these 
elevating  sentiments  was  the  humble  right  of  absolute 
ownership  to  a  wife  by  capture.  If  this  be  so,  then 
marriage  was  the  foundation  of  all  civil  rights  and 
moral  virtues. 

We  owe  to  the  Jews  that  theory  of  a  primitive 
state  which  has  been  the  cause  of  so  many  errors  and 
failures  during  the  last  eighteen  centuries.  Human 
history  opens  with  Eden,  a  perfect  marriage  and  a 
happy  family.  But  it  was  not  in  this  way  that  man 
commenced  his  career.  Whatever  is  good  in  him  had 
to  be  groped  for,  fought  for  with  blood  and  tears,  and 
held  through  infinite  and  severe  struggles.  Many 
races  perished,  and  those  that  survived  had,  and  have, 
to  work  out  their  own  salvation.  Neither  can  any 
tribe  or  nation  trace  its  descent  to  an  individual. 
Many  peoples  have  professed  to  do  so,  but  in  all  cases 
their  genealogies  are  spurious  and  their  common 
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ancestor  fictitious.  Besides,  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  the  family  appeared  last  in  the  order  of  social 
development.  Indeed,  this  has  now  almost  become  an 
ethnographical  axiom,  and  the  law  of  progression,  as 
against  the  debasing  theory  of  retrogression,  has  been 
amply  vindicated. 

In  the  earliest  times  of  purchase,  a  woman  was 
bartered  for  useful  goods  or  for  services  rendered  to 
her  father.  In  this  latter  way,  Jacob  purchased 
Rachel  and  her  sister  Ueah.  This  was  a  Beenah 
marriage  wdiere  a  man,  as  in  Genesis,  leaves  his  father 
and  his  mother,  and  cleaves  unto  his  wife,  and  they 
become  one  flesh  or  kin — the  woman’s.  The  price  for 
a  bride  in  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island 
varies  from  £20  to  ^40  worth  of  articles.  I11  Oregon, 
an  Indian  gives  for  her,  horses,  blankets,  or  buffalo 
robes ;  in  California,  shell-money  or  horses  ;  in  Africa, 
cattle.  A  poor  Damara  will  sell  a  daughter  for  a  cow; 
a  richer  Kafir  expects  from  three  to  thirty.  With  the 
Banyai,  if  nothing  be  given,  her  family  claim  her 
children.  In  Uganda,  where  no  marriage  recently 
existed,  she  may  be  obtained  for  half  -  a  -  dozen 
needles,  or  a  coat,  or  a  pair  of  shoes.  An  ordinary 
price  is  a  box  of  percussion  caps.  In  other 
parts,  a  goat  or  a  couple  of  buckskins  will  buy  a 
girl.  Passing  to  Asia,  we  find  her  price  is  some¬ 
times  five  to  fifty  roubles,  or  at  others,  a  cartload 
of  wood  or  hay.  A  princess  may  be  purchased  for 
three  thousand  roubles.  In  Tartary,  a  woman  can  be 
obtained  for  a  few  pounds  of  butter,  or  where  a  rich 
man  gives  twenty  small  oxen,  a  poor  man  may 
succeed  with  a  pig.  In  Fiji,  her  eaui valent  is  a 
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whale’s  tooth  or  a  musket.  These,  and  similar  prices 
elsewhere  are  eloquent  testimony  to  the  little  value  a 
savage  sets  on  his  wife.  Her  charms  vanish  with  her 
girlhood.  She  is  usually  married  while  a  child,  and 
through  her  cruel  slavery  and  bitter  life  she  often 
becomes  old  and  repulsive  at  twenty-five. 

When  Augustine  converted  the  Anglo-Saxons 
to  Christianity,  marriage  by  capture  was  dying  out 
with  them,  and  purchase  had  become  general. 
Nevertheless,  capture  was  not  extinguished  in 
England  until  centuries  later,  for  Ethelbert,  while 
enforcing  the  new  law,  also  ratified  the  old  one,  so 
that  Jdiey  ran  concurrently.  He  recognised  the 
right  of  a  captor  to  carry  off  a  woman  by  force  on 
his  .afterwards  pay  fifty  shillings  to  her  owner  as 
a  fine,  and  then  buying  her  from  him  at  a  reasonable 
price.  If  she  were  a  maid,  the  fine  went  to  her 
father ;  if  a  wife,  then  to  the  husband ;  but  the 
raptor  had  to  buy  the  defrauded  husband  another 
wife,  and,  in  each  case,  he  retained  by  law  the  woman 
whom  he  had  stolen.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  capture  to  purchase  in  this  country  was  very 
gradual,  and  that  both  methods  existed,  for  a  time, 
together.  Even  our  princesses  were  bought  by  kings 
with  cattle  and  costly  articles,  just  as  the  poor  crea¬ 
tures  we  have  noticed  were  obtained  by  humbler  pur¬ 
chase.  We  learn  that  the  covetous  Anglo-Saxon 
fathers  drove  extortionate  bargains,  and  cheated 
simple  buyers  like  modern  horse-dealers  at  a  fair. 
Ethelbert  provided  against  this  by  enacting:  “If 
there  be  any  deceit,  let  him  bring  her  home  again, 
and  let  the  man  give  him  back  his  money.”  This 
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privilege,  in  its  turn,  became  obsolete  when  “  morn¬ 
ing  gifts  ”  were  general.  These  were  presents  made  to 
the  bride  by  her  husband  on  the  morning  after  the 
marriage  night,  to  show  his  satisfaction  with  his 
bargain,  and  she  who  received  a  morning  gift  could 
not  be  afterwards  returned.  In  process  of  time,  when 
the  brutality  of  selling  one’s  own  offspring  dawned 
upon  the  coarse  minds  of  our  ancestors,  a  euphemism 
was  invented  to  conceal  its  baseness  and  satisfy  public 
conscience.  Contracts  for  future  marriages  had  been 
called  “  espousals.”  The  bride-price  was  paid  at  the 
time  of  espousal,  and  was  now  called  “  foster  lean,”  or 
a  supposed  repayment  to  the  parent  of  the  daughter’s 
cost  for  nurture  and  training.  Greedy  fathers  made 
a  trade  of  this  by  accepting  ‘‘foster  lean”  from 
many  suitors,  and  cheating  all  but  one  ;  but  at  length 
this  fraudulent  practice  was  checked  by  the  public 
sentiment  demanding  that  foster  lean  should  be 
paid  on  the  marriage  day  instead  of  the  day  of 
espousal.  In  those  times  the  wedding  day  was  only 
the  day  of  betrothal,  when  the  suitor  gave  a  “wed,” 
or  pledge  for  the  due  performance  of  his  con¬ 
tract.  Our  present  law  of  damage  for  seduction 
originated  in  the  law  of  Ethelbert,  and  was 
strengthened  by  Alfred,  who  enacted  that  the 
betrayer  of  an  unbetrothed  woman  should  pay  her 
father  for  the  damage  done  to  her.  “  Breach  of 
promise  ”  by  the  maiden  incurred  the  forfeiture  of 
presents  and  the  foster  lean,  and  another  third  of 
the  latter  by  way  of  penalty.  The  man  who  refused 
to  marry  his  spouse,  or  delayed  more  than  two  years 
when  she  was  of  marriageable  age,  forfeited  all 
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further  right  to  her  and  to  the  foster  lean  which  he 
had  paid.  Subsequently,  when  the  Church  con¬ 
trolled  marriage,  she  dealt  more  severely  with  flirts 
and  dishonest  fathers,  and  compelled  the  latter,  in 
the  event  of  breach  on  the  woman’s  part,  to  pay 
back  four  times  the  amount  of  the  foster  lean,  hater 
it  was  reduced  to  twice  the  sum. 

Among  civilisations  far  older  than  ours  the 
system  of  purchase  had  ceased  before  we  were  a 
people.  The  Indian  lawgiver,  Manu,  strictly  forbade 
it,  and  said:  “A  man  who  through  avarice  takes  a 
gratuity  is  a  seller  of  his  offspring.”  In  the  histori¬ 
cal  times  of  the  Greeks  they  no  longer  bought  wives. 
In  Rome  coemptio  was  only  a  symbol  of  the  ancient 
custom.  In  the  Jewish  Talmud  the  purchase  is  also 
symbolic,  as  is  frequently  the  Mohammedan  “  mahr.” 
With  all,  the  bride-price,  foster  leans,  and  marriage 
gifts,  when  returned,  were  converted  into  dowry,  and 
became  at  first  the  bride’s  property.  Thus  marriage 
portions  chiefly  derived  their  origin  from  the  habit  of 
purchase,  and  dowry  often  became,  as  with  the 
Hebrews,  a  religious  duty.  Not  less  than  the  tenth 
of  a  father’s  property  was  considered  a  just  dower.  In 
Aristotle’s  time  nearly  two  -  fifths  of  all  Sparta 
belonged  from  this  cause  to  the  women.  Sir  Henry 
Maine  considers  that  the  amazing  thrift  of  the  French 
is  also  owing  to  this  custom,  which  probably 
descended  to  them  from  the  marriage  law  of 
Augustus  Caesar.  It  was  only  by  an  anachronism 
that  Buripides  made  Medea  lament  that  women  were 
obliged  to  purchase  husbands  at  a  great  price.  And 
it  is  often  as  true  to-day  as  when  the  Batin  poet  sang : 
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“Pars  minima  est  ipsa  puella  sui.” 

As  we  have  seen,  there  were  at  first  no  marriage 
ceremonies,  and  this  is  the  mode  still  with  many  un¬ 
civilised  tribes.  When  they  did  arise  it  was  by  degrees 
and  in  many  ways;  and  in  all,  customs  such  as 
capture,  when  superseded,  became  by  symbolism  a  part 
of  the  succeeding  legal  form  of  contract.  Sometimes 
the  ceremony  symbolises  sexual  intercourse,  but  more 
frequently  companionship  or  the  wife’s  subjection.  To 
eat  maize  pudding  from  the  same  plate,  or  to  eat  in 
any  way  together,  is  a  widely  distributed  marriage 
ceremony.  In  Brazil  a  couple  may  be  married  by 
drinking  brandy  together;  in  Japan,  by  as  many  cups 
of  wine  ;  in  Russia  and  Scandinavia  it  used  to  be  one 
cup  for  both.  The  joining  of  hands  among  the 
Romans  and  Hindoos  is  common  to  many  parts  of 
the  world.  In  Scotland  it  is  called  “  hand-fasting,” 
and  couples  live  together  a'fter.  To  sit  together  on  a 
seat  while  receiving  friends,  or  to  have  the  hands  of 
each  tied  together  with  grass,  or  to  smear  with  each 
other’s  blood,  or  for  the  woman  to  tie  a  cord  of  her  own 
twisting  around  the  naked  waist  of  the  man,  con¬ 
stitutes  marriage  in  one  part  or  another.  In  Australia 
a  woman  carries  fire  to  her  lover’s  hut,  and  makes  a 
fire  for  him.  In  America  she  lays  a  bundle  of  rods  at 
the  door  of  his  tent.  A  Roango  negress  cooks  two 
dishes  for  him  in  his  own  hut.  In  Croatia  the  bride¬ 
groom  boxes  the  bride’s  ears,  and  in  Russia  the  father 
formerly  struck  his  daughter  gently  with  a  new  whip 
— for  the  last  time — and  then  gave  the  weapon  to  her 
husband.  Down  to  the  present,  it  is  the  custom  in 
Hungary  for  the  groom  to  give  the  bride  a  kick  after 
the  marriage  ceremony,  to  make  her  feel  her  subjection. 
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Even  with,  all  civilised  peoples  the  servitude  of  the 
bride  is  clearly  indicated. 

The  religious  ceremonies,  where  they  exist,  are  as 
numerous  and  various  as  human  whims  and  caprices 
can  make  them.  Rossbach  says  that  the  farther  we 
go  back  the  stricter  they  become.  But  as  Paganism 
perished  in  Europe,  marriage  was  deprived  of  religious 
rites,  and  became  a  purely  civil  institution.  Christ¬ 
ianity  restored  its  religious  character,  and  by  a  much 
too  free  translation  from  the  Greek  to  the  Eatin 
Vulgate  of  the  word  “  inysterion,”  used  by  St.  Paul, 
the  dogma  of  Sacramental  Marriage  had  its  rise.  By 
the  1 2th  century  it  was  gradually  developed,  and  in  1563 
the  Council  of  Trent  made  the  religious  ceremony  the 
essential  part  of  marriage,  without  which  it  was 
rendered  invalid.  In  this  way  a  dangerous  blow  was 
struck  at  social  and  civil  liberty,  and  Christendom 
still  suffers  from  its  pernicious  effects.  From  that  day 
concubinage,  illegitimacy,  and  prostitution  flourished. 
These  were  greatly  accentuated  by  another  evil  law  of 
the  Church — the  celibacy  of  the  priests  and  the 
il  religious.” 

Asceticism  is  a  very  ancient  Pagan  custom,  and 
has  found  followers  in  all  civilised  times  and  coun¬ 
tries.  Even  savages  often  expected  celibacy,  but  not 
chastity,  from  their  medicine  men  and  priests.  With 
some  of  the  cultured  it  has  been  assumed  from  misan¬ 
thropy,  or  as  a  protest  against  profligacy  ;  with  others, 
from  a  hollow  assumption  of  superior  virtue.  It  never 
occurs  under  natural  conditions.  Neither  animals  nor 
savages  are  ever  celibates  from  choice  unless  infirm  or 
diseased.  The  Jewish  proverb  “  He  who  has  no  wife 
is  no  man,”  was  a  universal  sentiment,  and  always  put 
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into  practice.  Witli  uncivilised  men,  if  one  remained 
sirgle  he  was  thoroughly  despised  as  unnatural,  and 
classed  with  thieves  and  witches.  Neither  did  he 
rank  as  a  man  in  his  tribe.  Among  the  savage  and 
partially  civilised,  celibacy  is  unknown  among  women, 
and  the  enforced  celibacy  of  a  few  men  is  owing  to  a 
scarcity  caused  by  polygamy  or  to  extreme  poverty. 
In  Sparta  celibates  were  criminally  prosecuted ;  at 
Rome,  bachelors  were  taxed.  Exception  to  marriage 
was  only  made  in  the  case  of  a  few  priestesses  devoted 
to  special  work,  as  in  Peru,  Persia,  Rome,  Greece,  and 
Gaul.  Religious  asceticism,  however,  comes  from  the 
East.  Buddhism  is  its  centre.  Buddh  was  the  only 
son  of  his  mother,  the  best  and  purest  of  women, 
whose  conception  was  supernatural,  so  that  she  still 
remained  a  virgin.  Christianity  reproduced  this 
original  idea.  In  India,  where  polygamy  is  the  rule, 
celibacy  is  permitted  only  to  men,  who  must  devote 
their  lives  to  contemplation;  but  in  Tibet,  where 
polyandry  is  the  rule,  women  are  encouraged  to 
become  nuns.  Both  monks  and  nuns  are  as  unchaste 
as  were  those  of  Europe  before  the  Reformation. 
“  Rust  and  ignorance,”  it  is  said,  “  are  the  chief 
causes  of  misery ;  we  should,  therefore,  suppress  lust 
and  remove  ignorance.”  The  Dhammika-Sutta  tells 
the  faithful,  “  A  wise  man  should  avoid  marriage  as  if 
it  were  a  burning  pit  of  live  coals.”  Sexual  inter¬ 
course  was  sinful  in  itself,  and  the  first  indulgence  by 
a  monk  entailed  expulsion  from  the  fraternity,  and  he 
was  no  longer  a  monk. 

These  Eastern  ideas  probably  spread  to  Syria,  and 
made  a  few  converts  there,  known  as  Essenes. 
Josephus,  who  was  born  at  Jerusalem  three  years  after 
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the  Crucifixion,  knew  them  well.  They  rejected 
pleasures,  and,  from  their  esteem  of  continence, 
neglected  wedlock.  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether 
Christ  himself  favoured  their  views  to  any  degree,  for 
although  He  put  religious  duty  first,  He  did  not  repro¬ 
bate  marriage,  but  He  commanded  desertion  of  wife 
and  family  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven’s  sake.  St. 
Paul,  however,  held  celibacy  to  be  preferable,  although 
he  admitted  “  it  was  better  to  marry  than  to  burn.” 
Marriage  was  for  the  incontinent,  as  the  lesser  of  two 
evils.  It  does  not  seem  that  Christianity  at  first 
forbade  polygamy,  for  Paul  held  that  a  bishop  (or 
pastor)  should  be  satisfied  with  o?ie  wife,  and  many 
learned  theologians  held  polygamy  lawful  to  a 
Christian.  St.  John  saw  the  celestial  band  of  a 
hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  around  the  throne  of 
God,  all  virgins  who  had  never  known  man.  The 
Fathers  soon  strengthened  these  notions.  Tertullian, 
who  died  in  216,  held  that  celibacy  ought  to  be  chosen 
though  mankind  should  perish.  Origen,  born  in 
185,  taught  that  marriage  was  profane  and  impure, 
Taking  Christ’s  words  literally,  he  emasculated  him¬ 
self.  Yet  he  lived  to  a.d.  254.  St.  Jerome,  born 
eighty-eight  years  after,  tolerated  marriage  only  for 
the  sake  of  producing  monks  and  nuns.  He  said  that, 
though  marriage  fills  the  earth,  virginity  peoples 
Heaven,  and  twenty  years  before  he  died  a  Roman- 
Synod  insisted  on  the  celibacy  of  the  superior 
clergy.  In  fact,  all  the  Fathers  agreed  with  those 
named,  but  human  nature  was  too  strong  for  the 
general  acceptance  of  their  views.  Chastity,  however, 
became,  in  theory,  the  cardinal  virtue  of  the  Church, 
whatever  it  may  have  been  in  practice,  and  divorces 
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were  freely  granted  sine  causa  sontica ,  and  from  no 
other  reason  than  to  promote  celibacy.  When  the 
Church  >  sanctified  marriages,  she  desired  that  they 
might  be  as  platonic  as  possible.  Thus  the  Emperor 
Henry  II.,  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  Alphonso  II.  of 
Spain,  were  husbands  only  in  name.  All  human 
beings  produced  through  sexual  union  were  “born  in 
sin  and  conceived  in  iniquity.’’  “  To  have  children 
under  any  circumstances  was  a  sin,”  but  to  have  them 
without  the  sanction  and  blessing  of  the  Church,  was 
a  deadly  sin.  “  Woman  was  an  instrument  of  Satan,” 
and  a  Gallican  Bishop  declared  that  she  was  not 
human.  At  the  Council  of  Macon  the  Bishops 
debated  whether  she  had  a  soul.  The  fanatics  who 
taught  these  unnatural  and  abominable  doctrines^ 
forgot  that  marriage  was  the  oldest  human  institution 
and  therefore  immeasurably  older  than  the  Church ; 
that,  by  their  own  Bible,  the  first  law  given  to  man 
by  his  Maker,  unqualified  by  any  restriction,  was  to 
“  increase  and  multiply,  and  fill  the  earth  and  subdue 
it.”  Thus  the  immortality  of  the  race  depended  upon 
its  power  of  reproduction,  and  the  first  duty  of  man 
was  to  insure  the  continuance  of  his  species.  Pro¬ 
creation  was  the  sovereign  law  of  being.  Yet,  as 
Huth  says,  “there  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  clergy  had 
had  their  own  way,  they  would  have  forbidden  all 
mankind,  as  they  forbade  themselves,  ever  to  enter  the 
bonds  of  matrimony.” 

In  the  Council  of  Rome,  1074,  all  ministers  already 
married,  were  ordered  to  divorce  their  wives.  In 
England,  however,  this  could  not  be  enforced,  and*  at 
the  Council  of  Winchester,  held  two  years  after,  the 
secular  clergy  were  permitted  to  retain  their  wives. 
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The  edict  of  Gregory  the  Great  produced  terrible 
results,  so  that  laws  were  repeatedly  made  forbidding 
priests  to  have  their  sisters  or  even  their  mothers  as 
their  housekeepers.  Formerly  they  had  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  keep  concubines,  and  were  generally  taxed 
for  this  license.  Early  in  the  fifth  century  the  Council 
of  Toledo  legalised  these  unions,  but  Henry  III.  of 
Castile  ordered  the  concubines  of  priests  to  wear  a 
piece  of  scarlet  cloth  in  their  head-dress.  The  Puri¬ 
tans  of  New  England  compelled  the  un wedded  mother 
to  wear  a  scarlet  A  on  her  breast,  and  this  custom 
gave  rise  to  Nathanial  Hawthorne’s  beautiful  story, 
“  The  Scarlet  Eetter.”  In  France  the  priests  often 
practised  polygamy.  Everywhere  bigamy  was  es¬ 
pecially  common.  Their  compulsory  celibacy,  there¬ 
fore,  led  to  every  possible  immorality,  and  to  the  most 
infamous  crimes,  until  at  length  the  Papal  throne 
itself  became  polluted.  Speaking  of  Pope  John 
XXIII.,  Gibbons  says,  “  The  most  scandalous  charges 
were  suppressed ;  the  Vicar  of  Christ  was  only  accused 
of  piracy,  murder,  rape,  sodomy,  and  incest.”  D’Israeli, 
in  his  “  Curiosities  of  Eiterature,”  quotes  the  lines 
written  on  a  lady’s  tomb  by  way  of  a  pasquinade  on 
Pope  Alexander  VI.,  to  whom  she  had  been  too  well 
known : — 

“Hoc  tumulo  dormit  Tucretia  nomine,  sed  re 
Thais:  Alexandri  filia,  sponsa,  nurus.” 

The  hostility  of  the  Church  to  sexual  union,  even 
in  the  form  of  marriage,  caused  her  to  devise  in¬ 
numerable  impediments.  Married  women  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  approach  the  altar  or  to  touch  the  Eucharist, 
and  were  commended  for  refusing  the  embraces  of 
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their  husbands.  If  a  woman  wished  to  become  a  nun, 
she  could  leave  her  husband  without  his  consent,  nor 
could  he  take  a  wife  in  her  stead.  The  Rev.  S. 
Baring-Gould  in  his  “  Rives  of  the  Saints,”  tells  the 
following  anecdote  of  St.  Dominic,  which  at  once 
illustrates  the  childish  superstition  of  devotees  and  the 
arguments  for  encouraging  celibacy :  “  A  lady  of 
extreme  beauty  wished  to  leave  her  monastery,  and 
resisted  all  the  preacher’s  arguments.  She  blew  her 
nose,  and  it  came  off  in  her  handkerchief.  Horror- 
stricken,  she  implored  the  prayers  of  Dominic. 
He  put  her  nose  on  again  ;  and  the  lady  consented  to 
remain  in  the  convent.”  Widows  promising  to 
remain  single  were  excommunicated  on  marrying 
again,  which  was  then  called  bigamy.  Abstention 
was  demanded  of  married  people  for  three  days  before 
communion  and  forty  days  after  Easter ;  next,  it 
became  as  great  a  sin  for  them  to  cohabit  during  Dent 
as  it  was  to  eat  flesh  ;  then,  marriage  was  prohibited 
during  Dent  and  at  no  other  specified  seasons,  so  that, 
as  an  old  writer  said,  “  there  were  but  few  weeks  or 
days  in  the  year  in  which  people  could  get  married 
at  alb”  And  in  the  Confessional  even  the  youngest 
and  fairest  wives  were  compelled  to  lay  bare  the 
most  secret  acts  of  their  wedded  lives.  Marriage  was 
forbidden  within  the  seventh  canonical  degree  (or 
to  sixth  cousins),  equal  to  the  fourteenth  civil  degree 
of  blood  relationship,  and  spiritual  affinity  had  been 
invented,  and  made  equal  to  that  of  blood,  to  increase 
the  prohibitions.  Thus  godfathers  and  godmothers 
were  held  as  related  to  the  child  and  its  relations 
and  to  each  other.  Bridesmaids,  groomsmen,  bride, 
bridegroom,  and  officiating  priest  were  similarly  re- 
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lated  to  each  other,  and  to  all  the  relations  of  all.  No 
one,  therefore,  could  tell  to  whom  he  was  not  related. 
Repudiation  after  marriage,  fraud  and  trickery,  were 
made  easy  for  the  unprincipled,  and  the  authority 
of  the  Church  was  appealed  to  from  a  thousand 
directions.  Pope  Zachary  had  said  that  marriage 
must  be  denied  when  any  relationship  could  be  traced, 
and  this  was  confirmed  by  two  Councils.  But  by 
Luther’s  time  the  prohibition  extended  only  as  far  as 
to  third  cousins.  Hallam  points  out  that  these 
“  affinities  ”  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  Royal  houses 
of  Europe  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  Court  of 
Rome,  because  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  them  to 
intermarry  without  transgressing  the  canonical  limits. 
Hence  arose  constant  requests  for  Papal  dispensations. 
“  History,”  he  says,  “  is  full  of  dissolutions  of  marriage, 
obtained  by  fickle  passion  or  cold-hearted  ambition,  to 
which  the  Church  did  not  scruple  to  pander  on  some 
suggestion  of  relationship.-  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered 
at,  seeing  the  Council  of  Trent,  held  in  1545,  re¬ 
affirmed  the  spiritual  affinities  declared  by  the  Nicene 
Council  in  325. 

All  this  systematic  opposition  reduced  marriage, 
but  did  not  prevent  indulgence.  We  have  already 
noticed  two  out  of  the  many  Popes  who  led  scandalous 
lives.  The  irregularities  of  the  ecclesiastics  would  be 
almost  too  astounding  for  belief  were  it  not  that  the 
authorities  are  unquestionable.  One  Abbot,  for 
instance,  had  seventy  concubines,  and  a  Bishop  was 
deposed  for  having  sixty-five  illegitimate  children. 
Many  a  congregation,  having  an  unmarried  priest, 
stipulated,  for  the  protection  of  their  wives  and 
daughters,  that  he  should  keep  a  concubine.  For  it 
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was  not  until  Peter  the  Lombard  had  discovered  the 
sevenfold  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  seven 
sacraments  that  the  Church  in  the  twelfth  century 
included  marriage  as  one,  and  by  the  middle  of  the 
thirteen  every  wife  of  a  priest  had  been  driven  from 
her  home.  Since  the  sixteenth  century  the  Roman 
canons  have  remained  unchanged. 

We  have  the  authority  of  the  pious  and  learned 
Bellarmine,  a  Roman  Catholic,  that  “For  some  years 
before  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinist  heresies  broke  forth, 
there  was  no  justice  in  ecclesiastical  courts,  no  discip¬ 
line  in  morals,  no  knowledge  of  sacred  literature,  no 
reverence  for  sacred  things :  there  was  almost  no 
religion  remaining.”  The  Roman  Curia  published  a 
book  containing  a  tariff  of  fees  for  pardons.  A  deacon 
could  commit  a  murder  for  twenty  crowns  ;  a  bishop 
or  abbot,  for  three  hundred  livres  ;  and  any  ecclesiastic 
might  violate  his  vows  of  chastity  with  the  most 
aggravating  circumstances  for  one  hundred  livres,  or 
eight  pounds  of  our  money.  The  loathsome  condition 
of  the  Church  caused  two  of  her  most  earnest  monks 
to  become  distinguished  reformers.  St.  Cajetan  and 
Luther  were  born  within  three  years  of  each  other. 
The  one  effected  a  schism  which  we  call  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  The  other  gave  his  life  and  genius  for  her 
internal  purification.  Cajetan  remained  a  rabid 
■celibate.  The  monk  Luther  married  a  nun.  But  the 
early  Protestants — so  strong  is  custom — looked  with  a 
timid  eye  on  the  marriage  of  their  priests.  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  leaving  the  episcopal  palace,  insulted 
Archbishop  Parker’s  wife,  by  saying  that  she  did  not 
know  how  to  address  her,  implying  that  Mrs.  Parker 
was  only  a  concubine.  And  even  to-day,  from  some 
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cause  or  other,  an  unmarried  clergyman  caeteris paribus , 
finds  more  favour  with  his  congregation  than  a 
married  one. 

Monogamy  was  instituted  long  before  Christianity, 
long  before  even  the  Mosaic  law.  It  was  established 
in  Egypt,  for  instance,  ages  prior  to  Joseph’s  captivity. 
Potiphar’s  amorous  wife  was  evidently  his  only  one. 
We  known  that  in  Egypt  polygamy  was  legal,  and  yet 
manogamy  was  the  more  general  practice.  It  has  been 
the  same  in  other  countries ;  and,  owing  to  the 
numerical  equality  of  the  sexes,  where  men  can  afford 
to  marry,  monogamy  is  a  natural  necessity.  We  may 
take  it,  therefore,  that  with  or  without  a  Divine 
revelation,  monogamy  would  become  the  final  and 
most  perfect  form  of  marriage.  \| 

The  “ communal  marriage”  was  the  gratification 
of  a  periodical  sexual  passion — a  mere  brutal  instinct. 
The  marriage  by  capture  secured  a  like  purpose,, 
with  the  addition  of  personal  possession  and  the 
services  of  a  household  slave.  Marriage  by  purchase" 
procured  the  same  advantages  without  the  danger 
of  retaliation  from  injured  relatives.  Women  now 
were  a  sort  of  cattle,  bought  and  sold,  exchanged 
and  lent,  just  like  any  other  chattels.  Excessive 
lust  was  indulged  in  by  child-marriages  and  poly¬ 
gamy.  A  woman  was  worn  as  one  wears  a  glove,, 
and  then  cast  aside.  Next  dower  supplanted  purchase,, 
and  she  began  to  possess  legal  rights,  sometimes  to* 
obtain  the  mastery  over  the  husband.  Her  jubilant 
freedom  made  her  audacious.  Her  superior  subtlety 
gave  her  the  pre-eminence  in  the  home.  When  her 
social  and  legal  equality  were  well-nigh  assured,  the 
emissaries  of  Christianity  brought  a  message  from 
God  and  imposed  it  on  the  people,  whereby  her 
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humanity  was  questioned,  her  possession  ot  a  soul 
doubted,  her  inferiority  divinely  affirmed,  her  per¬ 
petual  guardianship  legalised,  her  civil  rights  merged 
in  her  husband,  and  her  subordination  to  him  laid 
down  by  ecclesiastical  laws.  In  childhood  she  was 
denied  her  share  of  mental  education ;  in  womanhood 
her  civil  and  political  rights.  If,  in  exceptional  in¬ 
stances,  she  led  armies  or  ruled  states,  or  legislated, 
or  otherwise  distinguished  herself,  these  were  regarded 
as  exceptions  to  a  general  rule,  and  her  inferiority  to 
man  was  still  determined.  And  now,  when  women 
in  large  numbers  have  shown  their  capacity  in  every 
permitted  profession  and  occupation,  when  every  office 
that  has  been  opened  to  them  has  been  worthily  filled, 
there  are  still  heads  and  hearts  so  obtuse  that  old 
conditions  are  re-asserted,  old  prejudices  revived,  old 
customs  invoked  by  all  the  aids  of  ridicule  and 
religion.  An  ignorant  and  corrupt  Church,  enslaved 
her  body  and  starved  her  mind,  defiled  her  morals, 
and  denied  her  even  the  right  to  read  the  Scriptures. 
We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  history  of  that  corpora¬ 
tion.  We  know  by  what  sinister  and  unholy  methods 
it  attained  its  power.  And  relying  on  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  truth  and  justice,  we  offer  it  and  all 
other  enemies  of  our  sex  open  and  honourable 
opposition.  We  invite  discussion,  but  refuse  sup¬ 
pression  of  facts,  and  our  opponents  must  either 
treat  or  fight. 

In  England  this  battle  for  the  equal  privileges  of 
women  commenced  more  than  150  years  ago,  when, 
in  1739,  “  Sophia,  a  woman  of  quality,”  wrote  an  able 
work  entitled  “Woman  Not  Inferior  to  Man.”  She 
said  “  There  is  no  science  or  public  office  in  the  State 
which  women  are  not  as  much  qualified  for  by  nature 
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as  the  ablest  of  men.”  In  1792,  Mary  Wolstonecraft, 
in  her  “  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Women,”  de¬ 
manded  that  the  medical  profession,  which  had  been 
wrested  from  women,  should  be  thrown  open  to  them 
again,  and  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  vote  for 
Members  of  Parliament.  She  pointed  out  that  “  meek 
wives  are  in  general  foolish  mothers,”  and  that 
business  and  professional  education  of  various  kinds 
for  women  “  might  save  many  from  common  and  legal 
prostitution.”  And  for  this  she  was  denounced  “  as 
an  infidel  and  monster  of  immorality.”  But  now  in  all 
countries,  the  flower  of  our  sex  for  purity  and  intelli¬ 
gence  are  beginning  to  spread  the  same  wholesome 
teachings  throughoutAhe  world. 

Marriage  is  usually  either  misunderstood  or  the 
ideal  is  set  too  low.  People  marry  from  a  variety  of 
reasons :  for  a  living,  for  convenience,  from  vanity  or 
lust,  or  lor  companionship  or  a  family.  With  Mary 
Wolstonecraft,  we  denounce  the  first  four  as  “  legal 
prostitution,”  and  assert  that  nothing  but  true  com¬ 
panionship  and  desire  for  children  can  ever  justify 
marriage.  We  doubt  whether  the  mere  desire  of  a 
family  could  alone  justify  it,  unaccompanied  by  mutual 
love.  But  we  regard  love  as  all-sufficient  in  itself, 
and  the  true  touchstone  by  which  marriage  may  be 
proved.  And  by  love  we  mean  that  intelligent  and 
mutual  respect  and  sympathy,  that  unity  of  thought 
and  aim,  that  blending  of  two  in  one,  which  makes 
each  ready  for  any  sacrifice,  or  even  to  die  for  the 
other  —  a  union  which  neither  time  nor  accident 
can  destroy.  This  alone  is  marriage,  and  is  able  to 
transform  the  peasant’s  cot  and  patch  into  a  veritable 
Paradise;  while  without  it  a  palace  may  be  hell.  We 
have  heard  of  men,  rough,  commonplace  beings,  who 
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could  brave  Arctic  or  torrid  wastes  in  severest  cold  or 
heat,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  so  long  as  they  were 
cheered  by  the  companionship  of  their  fellows.  Our 
first  real  hunger  is  heart  hunger.  Prisoners  denied 
human  companionship  have  sought  comfort  in  the 
affection  of  a  bird,  a  mouse,  or  even  a  spider.  All 
true  natures  must  have  someone  or  something  to  love. 
And  although  the  love  of  youth  is  charming  and 
picturesque,  the  love  of  old  age  is  radiant  with  beauty. 
To  see  two  human  creatures  who  have  weathered  to¬ 
gether  in  closest  communion  all  the  storms  and  ills  of 
life,  battered  and  deformed  by  time,  yet  able  to  look  into 
each  other’s  eyes  with  a  love  surpassing  that  of  their 
first  affection,  is  a  sight  grander  than  any  other  the 
world  can  show.  For  it  reveals  to  us  the  depth  and 
purity  of  marriage  as  it  should  be.  What  are  rites 
and  priestly  formulas  to  such  as  these  ?  And  what 
dignity  and  value  can  any  ceremony  add  to  the  union 
of  true  minds. 

We  read  of  Gretna  Green  and  Fleet  marriages,  and 
the  outcry  with  which  their  abolition  was  met  by 
younger  sons,  and  even  statesmen  like  Fox.  The 
Marriage  Act,  as  they  well  knew,  was  passed  for  the 
protection  of  heiresses  and  ambitious  fathers.  It  was 
a  rich  man’s  Act,  and  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the 
poor,  for  whom  marriage  and  divorce  should  be  as 
inexpensive,  easy,  and  expeditious  as  of  old.  We 
know  that  love  will  not  fill  the  larder,  but  a  man  who 
loves  will  work  for  his  wife,  and  the  wife  who  loves 
will  work  for  her  husband.  Love  sets  in  motion  a 
two-fold  energy  which  is  able  to  conquer  many 
difficulties. 

We  must  not  omit  to  point  out,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
that  to  secure  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  married 
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and  their  offspring,  the  fitness  of  candidates  is  of  the 
highest  importance.  The  sexual  side  of  our  being 
has  been  so  stigmatised  that  our  other  natural  appe¬ 
tites  have  shared  in  its  degradation.  .  We  boast  of  our 
love  of  art,  of  literature,  or  of  science,  but  never  of 
our  love  of  eating  or  sleeping.  We  are  ashamed  of 
our  bodily  organs  and  functions,  and  shun  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  our  own  physiology.  These  beautiful 
structures,  which  it  should  be  our  pride  to  improve 
and  preserve  untainted,  are  accounted  vile  and  not 
to  be  discussed;  consequently,  those  most  unfit  are 
united  in  marriage,  and  those  subject  to  personal  or 
hereditary  disease  increase  and  multiply,  filling  the 
earth  with  sin  and  sorrow.  The  nauseous  “  purity,” 
which  produces  all  this,  should  be  scouted  as  crimin¬ 
ally  filthy,  and  recklessly  foolish.  We  should  then 
see  how  necessary  it  is  to  enquire  into  character, 
habits,  and  family  antecedents  ;  how  wicked  it  is  to 
permit  those  who  can  produce  none  but  diseased  or 
defective  offspring  ever  to  marry ;  and  that  no  iniquity 
of  parents  can  equal  that  of  giving  a  pure  maiden  to 
an  impure  man.  Physical  beauty  alone  should  never 
be  allowed  to  outweigh  moral  beauty,  nor  mental 
excellency  be  held  inferior  to  wealth.  Great  authori¬ 
ties,  like  Mobius,  Charcot,  Fere,  and  others,  group 
together  as  brain  and  nerve  diseases  :  insanity,  eccen¬ 
tricity,  violent  temper,  paralysis,  epilepsy,  hysteria, 
neuralgia,  scrofula,  gout,  diabetes,  consumption, 
asthma,  dipsomania,  deformities,  and  mal-formations. 
u  All  these  may  alternate  with  each  other  in  a  given 
family,  one  member  suffering  from  one  and  another 
from  another.”  All  arise  from  imperfect  brain 
nutrition,  which  is  always  transmitted  from  parent 
to  child. 
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Our  social  vices  entail  the  widespread  scourge 
called  syphilis.  This  is  so  common  among  a  certain 
class  of  men  that  they  affect  to  treat  it  as  of  little 
moment.  Often  men  of  rank  and  education  are  not 
ashamed  to  give  their  daughters  to  those  who  have 
suffered  from  it.  Yet  every  eminent  physician  knows 
that  up  to  two  or  three  years  after  the  last  signs  of 
the  “secondary  symptoms”  have  disappeared  “the 
infected  person  will  transmit  the  disease  itself  to  any 
child  born  or  begotten,”  and,  in  neglected  cases,  even 
after  twelve  years  or  more.  In  some  instances  the 
power  of  continuing  the  species  is  destroyed.  “Kiss¬ 
ing  is  a  common  form  of  conveying  the  infection.” 
Healthy  wet  nurses  receive  it  from  infected  infants. 
This  insidious  and  loathsome  disease  is  not  hereditary 
as  syphilis  beyond  three  generations — seldom  beyond 
two — but  it  is  none  the  less  deadly.  It  affects  the 
whole  system.  No  tissue  or  organ  is  safe  from  it.  It 
produces  degenerate  conditions.  It  devitalises  and 
deteriorates  the  family  stock.  Its  virus  is  never 
expelled  from  the  system,  and  may  occasion  other 
diseases  years  after  health  has  been  apparently 
restored.  And  for  many  generations  it  induces  any 
of  the  neurotic  complaints  we  have  enumerated. 
The  experience  of  Dr.  Tarnowsky,  a  distinguished 
observer,  shows  that  71  per  cent,  of  women  suffering 
from  syphilis  give  birth  to  dead  children,  or  who  die 
in  their  first  year.  Professor  Fournie  found  it  fatal 
to  offspring  to  the  extent  of  28  per  cent,  through 
the  father  and  60  through  the  mother,  but  68J  per 
cent,  when  both  suffered  from  it.  Mr.  L,ecky  de¬ 
scribes  it  as  “  an  epidemic  which  is  one  of  the  most 
dreadful  amongst  mankind,  which  communicates 
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itself  from  the  guilty  husband  to  the  innocent  wife, 
and  even  transmits  its  taint  to  the  offspring  ”  ;  and 
he  adds  that  110  other  feature  of  English  life  appears 
so  infamous  to  Continental  physicians  and  writers  as 
the  fact  that  it  should  be  suffered  to  rage  unchecked. 
Yet,  when  marriage  is  contemplated,  no  questions  are 
asked,  no  investigation  is  made.  The  men  who  are 
careful — extremely  careful — in  the  breeding  of  their 
domestic  animals  ignore  the  same  necessity  for  their 
children.  Hence  the  Royal  houses  of  Europe  are 
profoundly  tainted  with  insanity,  and  the  aristocracies 
with  epilepsy  and  other  neurotic  diseases.  Benoiston 
de  Cliateauueauf  proved  the  average  life  of  a  French 
noble  family  to  be  about  three  hundred  years.  And 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the  noblesse  haute 
at  the  French  Court  looked  like  une  societe  de  malades . 

We  have  only  touched  the  fringe  of  our  subject, 
but  we  must  stop.  We  commend  our  readers  to 
search  further  for  themselves.  Possibly  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  education  will  be  directed  on 
better  lines — when  the  teaching  of  physiology  will 
be  compulsory,  and  soundness  of  mind  and  body  will 
be  the  chief  desiderata.  And  when  sex  distinctions 
and  privileges  are  swept  away,  physical,  moral,  and 
mental  improvement  will  grow  apace.  This  beautiful 
world  will  be  the  home  of  beauty.  Ignorance  and 
crime,  like  unclean  beasts,  will  flee  to  its  remote 
recesses.  Men  will  live  for  themselves  and  for  each 
other,  and  not  for  arbitrary  laws  that  harass,  injure, 
and  destroy.  The  foul  brood  engendered  by  ages  of 
superstition  will  disappear,  and  all  will  see  that  only 
through  a  new  and  wiser  system  of  marriage  can  the 
regeneration  and  perfection  of  mankind  be  brought 
about. 


TRUE  LOVE. 


True  love’s  the  gift  which  God  have  given 
To  man  alone  beneath  the  Heaven. — 

It  is  the  secret  sympathy, 

The  silver  link,  the  silken  tie 
Which  heart  to  heart  and  mind  to  mind 
In  body  and  in  soul  can  bind.” 

— Scotty  “Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel 

AMBITION  and  love  appear  to  be  the  two  master 
passions  of  mankind.  But  few  ambitions  are 
worthy,  and  comparatively  few  loves  are  true.  V ulgar 
love,  like  vulgar  ambition,  may  degrade  its  possessor 
and  ruin  others,  but  true  love  ennobles  him  who  feels 
it,  and  exalts  its  object  beyond  all  else.  Eately  our 
contention  that  true  love  is  the  product  of  later  times, 
and  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  has  been  called  in 
question  by  one  or  two  superficial  critics.  The  Bible 
and  Horace  have  been  quoted  to  disprove  our  state¬ 
ment.  In  regard  to  the  Scriptures,  the  conditions  of 
life  were  such  in  Biblical  times  that  its  existence  was 
impossible.  Women  were  either  slaves  or  semi-slaves, 
constantly  in  subjection  from  their  birth  to  their  death 
to  one  man  or  another.  Solomon’s  song  is  very 
beautiful  as  the  production  of  an  ancient  Eastern  poet. 
But  the  royal  lover,  whose  harem  contained  a  thousand 
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women,  obtained  by  power,  could  never  have  known 
the  sentiment  in  its  purity,  however  much  he  may 
have  fancied  a  new  beauty,  or  however  impassioned 
may  have  been  his  lay.  Much  has  been  made  of 
Jacob’s  serving  seven  years  for  Rachel,  but  that  was 
a  common  mode  in  those  days  of  obtaining  a  wife 
when  a  man  was  too  poor  to  buy  one,  and  it  is  still 
done  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Jacob’s  affection, 
which  came  nearer  to  modern  love  than  any  of  which 
we  have  read,  did  not  prevent  him  from  taking  as  many 
other  women  as  were  offered  him,  although  he  pre¬ 
ferred  Rachel  to  her  sore-eyed  sister,  and  to  the  female 
slaves  who  were  his  concubines.  Seeing  that  she  was 
quick-witted,  “  beautiful,  and  well-favoured,”  his  pre¬ 
ference  is  not  surprising,  nor  that  the  seven  years 
“  seemed  to  him  but  a  few  days  for  the  love  he  had  to 
her,”  for  these  were  years  of  courtship  between  a 
patient  shepherd  and  a  pretty  shepherdess.  In  the 
pastoral  age  they  took  no  note  of  time.  Jacob’s 
grandfather  had  just  completed  a  century,  and  his 
wife  and  half-sister  was  nearly  as  old  when  Isaac  was 
born  to  them.  We  sober  Westerns  must  not  take  the 
tales  of  the  East  too  literally.  The  whole  account  is 
deeply  tinged  with  the  exaggerations  and  marvels  of 
the  Arabian  Nights.  Sarah  is  the  Jewish  Helen  with 
whom  all  who  see  her  are  smitten.  By  collusion  she 
passed  as  Abraham’s  sister.  The  King  of  Egypt 
takes  this  very  matured  beauty  into  his  harem,  and 
“  the  Kord  plagued  Pharoah  and  his  house  with  great 
plagues  because  of  Sarah,  Abraham’s  wife.”  Twenty- 
four  years  later,  when  she  was  extremely  old  and  at 
least  forty  years  past  the  period  of  child-bearing,  her 
husband  was  informed  that  she  would  become  a 
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mother.  She  is  very  sarcastic  over  it,  regarding  it  as 
a  physical  impossibility ;  nevertheless  it  came  to  pass 
within  a  year.  But,  in  the  meantime,  her  beauty 
attracts  the  notice  of  the  King  of  Gerar,  who  also 
seizes  her,  and  takes  the  venerable  princess  into  his 
harem.  God  visits  him  in  a  dream,  and  tells  him  all 
about  his  mistake.  Besides  which,  the  fertile  ladies 
of  the  court  were  suddenly  afflicted  with  barrenness, 
but  as  soon  as  Abimelech  restored  her,  things  went 
on  as  usual.  If  the  purity  of  love  is  to  be  proved  in 
Scriptural  times,  it  must  be  on  more  coherent  testi¬ 
mony  than  all  this.  The  course  of  nature  proceeds 
irrespective  of  human  morality  or  immorality,  but  the 
sacred  writers  had  very  confused  notions  of  moral  and 
physical  causes  and  sequences,  and  often  mixed  them 
incongruously. 

The  Odes  of  Horace  are  next  cited  to  refute  us. 
Well,  all  who  have  really  read  Horace  know  that 
he  followed  the  filthy  and  degrading  custom  of  the 
Romans  of  his  day,  just  as  they  copied  the  Greeks, 
and  that  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him 
whether  the  object  of  his  affection  were  a  girl  or  a 
boy.  The  moderns,  with  all  their  progress,  are  seen 
to  be  bad  enough,  but  the  ancients  must  not  be 
quoted  as  knowing  anything  of  love.  The  men  were 
too  sensual,  and  the  women  too  servile,  to  comprehend 
the  pure  passion  of  to-day,  and  the  prettiest  phrases 
that  ever  were  penned  cannot  conceal  the  vile  im¬ 
moralities  and  unnatural  lusts  which  they  have 
enshrined.  When  our  objectors  next  do  us  the 
honour  to  criticise,  we  trust  that  they  will  first  pre¬ 
pare  themselves  by  some  elementary  acquaintance 
with  the  subject. 
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Chaucer,  in  the  “  Clerk’s  Tale,”  gives  the  story  of 
the  patient  Grisildis,  who  suffered  every  cruel  in¬ 
dignity  at  her  husband’s  hands,  and  never  once 
complained  nor  resented  it.  This  was  much  esteemed. 
Abject  submission,  however,  is  not  love.  No  woman 
could  really  love  a  man  who  treated  her  so  foully. 
Yet  many  poets  have  held  up  this  Griselda  as  a 
pattern  of  wifely  virtue  and  conjugal  love.  The 
Patient  Countess,  in  Percy’s  “Reliques,”  is  a  somewhat 
similar  but  better  example.  The  first  stanza  antici¬ 
pates  its  moral : 

“  Impatience  chaungeth  smoke  to  flame, 

But  jelousie  is  hell ; 

Some  wives  by  patience  have  reduc’d 
Ill  husbands  to  live  well  ; 

As  did  the  ladie  of  an  earle, 

Of  whom  I  now  shall  tell.” 

The  ancient  ballad  of  Sir  Cauline  who  loved  “faire 
Christabelle,  that  lady  bright,”  the  daughter  of  a 
“  bonnye  kinge  in  Ireland  ferr  over  the  sea,”  is  a 
beautiful  tale  of  unhappy  love  with  a  tragic  ending. 
Yet  we  see  from  the  first  that  it  was  chiefly  “  the 
lust  of  the  eye.”  They  had  no  other  reason  to  love, 
for  they  knew  little  of  each  other. 

“  The  ballad  of  “  The  Nut-brown  Maid,”  gives  us 
a  nearer  glimpse  of  the  true  passion.  Yet  even  she 
seems  to  have  been  a  relation  of  the  patient  Griselda. 
Men,  however,  like  women  to  learn  that  the  most 
esteemed  among  them  were  those  who  would  flatter 
and  pet  them  notwithstanding  their  infidelities,  their 
coarseness  of  mind  and  manners,  their  neglect,  and 
general  bad  conduct.  Thus  pretty  fools  without  much 
sensibility  have  always  been  admired,  while  women 
of  sense  and  learning,  and  self-respect,  have  been 
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sometimes  shunned.  Both  sides,  however,  are  be¬ 
coming  wiser.  Men  are  not  so  ready  to  marry  a 
doll-face  as  they  were,  and  women  begin  to  look  for 
men  with  brains  and  sound  hearts.  Increase  of 
caution  will  produce  increase  of  domestic  happpiness, 
and  will  make  less  work  for  the  Divorce  Courts.  For 
it  is  not  possible  for  two  to  run  together  unless  well 
suited  to  each  other.  They  cannot  even  pull  comfort¬ 
ably  through  life  in  harness  together  unless  they  are 
unanimous.  There  are  so  many  tendencies  to  friction 
in  married  life,  that  it  is  certain  to  prove  unhappy 
unless  misery  be  insured  against  beforehand.  Nothing 
but  mutual  love  can  preserve  them  from  this,  a  love 
based  on  profound  knowledge  of  each  other,  profound 
respect,  mutual  admiration,  and  general  agreement, 
which  altogether  produce  an  irresistible  attraction. 
Physical  beauty  may  play  a  part,  but  mental  and 
moral  beauty  will  always  prove  more  powerful 
and  more  enduring,  for  while  the  first  is  fading 
the  others  are  ripening  into  fuller  perfection.  True 
love  can  only  be  experienced  by  the  highest 
natures,  because  the  moral  qualities  required  for  it 
are  indispensable.  They  must  be  true,  chaste, 
full  of  honour  and  fidelity,  tender,  generous,  and 
firm  as  adamant.  The  false,  the  sensual,  the  dis¬ 
honourable  and  faithless,  the  hard,  the  mean,  and  the 
fickle,  can  never  acquire  the  happiness  of  possessing 
it.  Its  heavenly  delights  are  for  reverent  dispositions. 
If  “love  is  heaven  and  heaven  is  love,”  then  to  love 
truly  is  the  most  perfect  moral  and  spiritual  education. 
Selfishness  has  no  place  in  it.  ’Self-abnegation  is  its 
flower  and  root.  In  order  to  obtain  this  supreme 
felicity  of  life,  we  must  avoid  all  that  will  lower  our 


moral  tone,  and  must  cherish  whatever  will  advance 
it.  They  are  fools  and  egoists  who  despise  love. 
Hove  is  the  highest  form  of  altruism,  and  is,  therefore, 
the  most  perfect  goodness.  Whosoever  lives  for  or  to 
serve  another  without  looking  for  fee  or  reward  lives 
a  life  of  love.  Nature  is  love ;  by  her  laws  each 
lives  for  others;  “all  the  flowers  kiss  one  another.” 
Heaven  is  love.  God  is  love.  And  a  true  union 
might,  and  should  be,  the  most  perfect  means  of 
human  happiness  could  we  only  purify  and  ethe- 
realise  it  with  the  spirit  of  true  love.  The  noblest 
and  wisest  minds  have  already  obtained  it,  and  when 
true  nobility  and  true  honesty  become  less  rare,  true 
love  will  be  more  general.  But  while  marriage  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  based  upon  unworthy  considerations — 
inspired  by  recklessness,  ignorance,  lust,  selfishness, 
or  weak  ambition — instead  of  true  love,  it  will  be  like 
that  house  which  was  built  upon  the  sands  :  “  And 
the  rains  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the 
winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house ;  and  it  fell : 
and  great  was  the  fall  of  it.” 


WHO  SHOULD  PROPOSE? 

- <► - — 

“Where  found  you  confidence  your  suit  to  move  ?” 

— Dryden. 

“  Beshrew  me,  but  ’twere  pity  of  his  heart, 

That  could  refuse  a  boon  to  such  a  suitress.” 

— Rowe. 

MARRIAGE  is  like  a  voyage  by  sea — it  reveals 
character.  It  shows  others  what  manner  of 
men  and  women  we  are.  So  Corydon  may  be  the 
gentlest  of  swains,  and  Phyllis  the  sweetest  shep¬ 
herdess  that  ever  carried  a  crook,  so  long  as  they 
meet  to  woo  and  to  be  wooed ;  but  when  they  exchange 
their  pastoral  pursuits  for  homely  housekeeping,  the 
defects  of  each  are  for  the  first  time  exposed  to  the 
other.  It  is  all  very  well  to  sit  on  a  mossy  bank 
beneath  some  ancient  tree  in  the  leafy  month  of  June, 
surrounded  by  flowers  and  frisking  lambs,  and  to 
babble  of  love  and  eternal  fidelity;  but  to  sit  by  a 
smoky  fire  in  winter,  when  the  larder  is  empty  and 
the  purse  is  low,  and  flowers  and  lambs  and  June 
are  dead,  and  love  itself  fast  dying,  will  test  the 
strongest  vows  and  unloose  the  most  latent  discords. 
Each  is  surprised  to  find  that  the  character  of  the 
other  was  misunderstood.  Each  feels  deceived  and 
aggrieved,  and  reproaches  and  tears  take  the  place 
of  billings  and  cooings. 

But  the  glittering  mansion  is  not  exempt  from  the 
evils  of  the  thatched  cottage.  There  may  be  wealth 
and  rank,  and  a  full  measure  of  worldly  prosperity, 
yet  discord  will  enter  in.  Eady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere 
is  as  frail  and  unstable  as  her  humbler  sisters.  Her 
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lordly  spouse  is,  in  his  way,  as  selfish  and  exacting 
as  simple  Cory  don.  Ennui  and  friction  are  as  fatal 
to  the  happiness  of  the  great  as  cold  and  want  are 
to  the  poor.  Discontent  is  the  cause  with  both. 
And  why  ?  Because  neither  really  knew  the  other. 
Because  both  masked  their  feelings  and  displayed 
their  most  agreeable  qualities  and  abilities.  Because 
with  each  the  role  of  the  man  was  to  win,  and  of  the 
woman  to  be  won.  It  was  his  to  pursue  boldly,  and 
hers  to  coyly  retreat.  Thus  he  displayed  a  fictitious 
courage,  and  she  an  artificial  modesty,  with  two 
wrecked  lives  as  a  result. 

These  methods  may  have  been  suitable  for  a  bar¬ 
barous  age  when  men  wooed  like  the  birds  and  beasts 
of  the  field,  and  lived  scarcely  better  lives  than  they, 
but  at  this  period  of  human  evolution  we  require 
more  rational  processes  of  mating — processes  which 
will  promote  truth  and  honesty  between  the  sexes 
prior  to  marriage,  and  thus  prevent  unpleasant  after¬ 
developments.  And  in  order  to  accomplish  this  we 
must  first  sweep  away  the  cobwebs  of  superstition, 
particularly  those  which  render  it  immodest  for  a 
woman  to  make  the  first  advances  in  affection. 
Women  are  far  shrewder  than  men  in  the  matter  of 
sexual  choice,  and  are  less  governed  by  blind  passion. 
If  they  had  the  same  freedom  to  propose  as  men  have, 
there  would  be  fewer  unhappy  marriages.  It  is  true  a 
woman  has  many  ways  of  letting  a  man  know  that  he 
is  pleasing  to  her  without  saying  so  in  so  many 
words.  But  men  have  the  same.  And  any  such 
indication  on  her  part  would,  as  things  are,  be  liable 
to  serious  misconstruction.  She  might  be  accused  of 
levity,  or  even  wantonness,  unless  she  could  be 
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permitted  to  make  her  intentions  clear  by  a  definite 
proposal.  It  might  sound  a  little  strange  at  first  for  a 
modest  and  pretty  girl  to  say,  “  Dear  Mr.  Smith,  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you  for  some  time 
and  have  the  highest  esteem  for  your  character.  I  am 
sure  you  would  make  a  good  and  affectionate  husband 
to  a  suitable  wife.  Our  views  and  feelings  have  often 
been  mutually  exchanged  in  the  most  friendly  and 
unreserved  manner,  and  I  have  learnt  to  entertain  a 
tender  regard  for  you.  If  you,  as  I  flatter  myself  you 
do,  feel  similarly  towards  me,  and  think  I  could  make 
you  a  wife  after  your  own  heart,  I  should  feel  myself 
the  happiest  woman  alive  by  your  accepting  me. 
Should  you  consent  to  my  proposal,  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  mention  it  at  once  to  your  mother.”  This,  we  say, 
might  seem  strange  at  first,  but  not  stranger  than  now, 
when  at  a  tenants’  ball  the  ladies  of  the  great  house 
invite  the  men  to  dance  with  them  ;  and  after  a  few 
courageous  maidens  had  essayed  aud  succeeded,  it 
would  quickly  become  the  fashion.  Young  men,  we 
hear,  are  shy  of  proposing  nowaday,  and  so  cultivate 
bachelorhood.  This  is  not  only  an  evil  to  the 
commonwealth,  but  it  is  also  a  wrong  to  its  fairer 
members,  and  a  tacit  reproach  to  their  •  character.  As 
men  are  not  generally  given  to  excessive  modesty  as 
to  their  own  qualifications,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
they  think  themselves  not  good  enough  for  the  women. 
It  would  be  a  great  slur  on  our  marriageable  young 
women,  however,  to  suppose  that  they  are  not  good 
enough  for  the  men,  and  still  worse  if  it  could  be  said 
that  neither  are  fit  for  marriage.  If  the  young  men 
will  not  do  as  their  fathers  before  them,  and  what  has 
hitherto  been  considered  their  duty,  let  our  girls 
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inaugurate  a  better  state  of  things  by  proposing  on 
their  own  account.  After  the  first  novelty  has  worn 
off,  no  one  will  accuse  them  of  impropriety  or 
forwardness. 

As  things  are  now,  men  only  are  allowed  to  propose. 
We  have  not  desired  this  custom,  but  to  make  it 
interchangeable  and  common  to  both  sexes.  That  it 
is  not  immodest  for  a  woman  to  propose,  Desdemona 
herself  proved;  she  was  unquestionably  modest,  “a 
maiden  never  bold,”  said  her  father.  Her  husband, 
when  charged  with  bewitching  her,  explained  to  his 
judges  that  she  had  requested  him  when  they  were 
alone  to  tell  over  again  the  story  of  his  adventures. 
With  manly  frankness  he  concluded  : — 

“  My  story  being  done, 

She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs ; 

She  swore ;  in  faith,  ’twas  strange,  ’twas  passing  strange, 
’Twas  pitiful,  ’twas  wondrous  pitiful ; 

She  wished  she  had  not  heard  it,  yet  she  wished 

That  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man  ;  she  thanked  me  • 

And  bade  me  if  I  had  a  friend  that  loved  her, 

I  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  story, 

And  that  would  woo  her.  Upon  this  hint  I  spake. 

She  lov’d  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  pass’d, 

And  I  lov’d  her  that  she  did  pity  them.” 

Notwithstanding  their  disparity  of  years,  of  colour, 
and  race,  this  natural  union  was  an  inexpressibly 
happy  one  until  the  noble  nature  of  Othello  was 
betrayed  by  the  villainy  of  an  arch-rogue  and  the 
fatuousness  of  a  fool.  Surely  their  misfortune  is  no 
argument  against  love  matches  or  maidenly  proposals. 
Desdemona  knew  a  hero  when  she  met  him,  because 
her  judgment  was  sound  and  her  education  sufficient 
for  discrimination.  But  if  girls  are  imperfectly 
educated,  and  therefore  deficient  in  judgment,  they  will 
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undoubtedly  mistake  shams  for  realities,  and  tinsel  for 
sterling  gold. 

In  truth  it  seems  most  fitting,  if  there  should  be 
any  preference  in  proposing,  that  women  should 
possess  it.  At  present  marriage  is  of  more  importance 
to  her  than  to  a  man.  Our  opponents  are  never  tired 
of  telling  us  that  it  is  her  avocation.  We  will  take 
them  at  their  word.  A  good  woman’s  happiness 
centres  in  her  home.  There  she  is  mistress,  mother, 
and  queen.  It  is  her  delight  to  make  all  within  its 
influence  the  happier  and  better  for  her  rule,  and  to 
convert  it  into  an  earthly  Paradise.  But  to  do  this 
she  must  have  the  man  whom  she  can  love  most  truly, 
and  must,  therefore,  have  the  right  of  choosing.  One 
of  the  most  accomplished  and  beautiful  Englishwomen 
of  her  day,  Eady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  daughter 
of  a  duke  and  wife  of  an  ambassador,  and  an  associate 
of  the  most  intellectual  men  in  Europe,  an  unromantic, 
clear-headed,  fashionable  lady  who  saw  more  of  life, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  woman,  wrote  in  reply  to 
Rocliefoucault’s  cynical  maxim,  “  That  marriage  is 
sometimes  convenient,  but  never  delightful,”  and  said  : 
“It  is  impossible  to  taste  the  delights  of  love  in  per¬ 
fection  but  in  a  well-assorted  marriage . A 

fond  couple  attached  to  each  other  by  mutual  affection, 
are  two  lovers  who  live  happily  together.  Though 
the  priest  pronounces  certain  words,  though  the 
lawyers  draw  up  certain  instruments  ;  yet  I  look  on 
these  preparatives  in  the  same  light  as  a  lover  con¬ 
siders  a  rope-ladder  which  he  fastens  to  his  mistress’s 
window :  If  they  can  but  live  together,  what  does  it 
signify  by  what  means  the  union  is  accomplished? 
«...  Two  married  lovers  lead  very  different 
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lives :  they  have  the  pleasure  to  pass  their  time  in  a 
successive  intercourse  of  mutual  obligations  and  marks 
of  benevolence,  and  they  have  the  delight  to  find  that 
each  forms  the  entire  happiness  of  the  beloved  object. 
Herein  consists  perfect  felicity.  The  most  trivial 
concerns  of  economy  become  noble  and  elegant  when 
they  are  exalted  by  sentiments  of  affection :  to  furnish 
an  apartment  is  not  barely  to  furnish  an  apartment ; 
it  is  a  place  where  I  expect  my  lover ;  to  prepare  a 
supper  is  not  merely  giving  orders  to  my  cook ;  it  is 
an  amusement  to  regale  the  object  I  dote  on.  In  this 
light  a  woman  considers  these  necessary  occupations 
as  more  lively  and  affecting  pleasures  than  those 
gaudy  sights  which  amuse  the  greater  part  of  the  sex, 
who  are  incapable  of  true  enjoyment.”  The  husband’s 
feelings  in  his  duties  correspond  to  the  wife’s :  he 
works  for  her,  and  both  are  prepared,  by  calm  reflec¬ 
tion,  for  mutual  infirmities  and  the  ravages  of  time. 
“  When  a  pair,”  she  adds,  “  who  entertain  such 
rational  sentiments,  are  united  by  indissoluble  bonds, 
all  nature  smiles  upon  them,  and  the  most  common 
appear  delightful.  In  my  opinion,  such  a  life  is 
infinitely  more  happy  and  more  voluptuous  than  the 
most  ravishing  and  best  regulated  gallantry.” 

Another  reason  why  a  woman  should  have  the 
privilege  of  proposing  is,  that  it  is  she  who  will  bear 
the  fruits  of  marriage.  Hers  will  be  the  pain,  the 
years  of  weariness,  the  intense  anxiety  and  affection 
for  her  offspring.  If  she  endure  the  cross,  should  she 
not  also  wear  the  crown  ?  If  in  suffering  and  sorrow 
she  bring  forth  children,  should  she  not  have  the 
selection  of  her  partner,  so  that  she  may  be  indemni¬ 
fied  for  all  by  the  joy  of  knowing  that  they  spring 
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from  one  whom  she  is  proud  to  call  their  father? 
Women  are  growing  wiser,  and  if  free  to  propose 
would  elect  the  worthiest  they  could  obtain.  The 
wiser  they  prove  the  more  select  will  be  their  choice. 
Rakes  and  profligates  of  all  descriptions  they  will 
reject.  They  will  refuse  to  join  themselves  to  any 
unless  sound  in  body,  mind,  and  morals.  Maternity 
will  be  revered  as  a  sacred  function  demanding  every 
just  precaution  ;  as  an  obligation  to  reproduce  man  as 
in  the  Biblical  beginning — in  the  likeness  and  image 
of  God. 
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[Reprinted  from  the  “  Woodhull  &  Claflin  Weekly Jan.  6th,  1872.] 
“  Ignorance  is  not  innocence,  but  vulgarity.” 

TN  my  first  series  of  Essays,  I  defined  “  Virtue 
and  “  Modesty.”  I  will  now  venture  on  a  definition 
of  “  Seduction.” 

With  the  world  generally,  the  assumption  is  that 
women,  and  women  only,  are  liable  to  seduction,  and 
that  men  are  entirely  free  from  any  such  weakness. 
Now  what  is  the  implication  in  all  this  ?  Why,  simply 
that  women  are  weaklings  and  ninnies,  and  that  they 
have  no  opinion,  no  character,  no  power  of  self- 
defence,  but  simply  the  liability  to  be  influenced  to 
their  ruin  by  men.  And  women  consent  to  and 
strengthen  this  implication  by  conceding  the  truth 
of  this  false  notion,  by  joining  in  the  clamour  about 
seduction,  precisely  as  they  concur  in  the  false  and 
insulting  discrimination  between  the  virtue  of  man 
and  the  virtue  of  woman.  Now,  the  fact  is  that 
seduction  is,  and  ought  to  be,  mutual.  No  love  is 
without  seduction  in  its  highest  sense.  But  love  is 
not  the  only  attribute  of  either  man  or  woman.  There 
should  also  be  wisdom,  character,  purpose,  and  power 
of  self-regulation  and  defence  on  the  part  of  each.  If 
there  is  any  difference,  woman  is,  of  the  two,  the  grand 
seductive  force,  whether  the  seduction  be  legitimate 
charm  or  its  counter-part.  She  is,  by  nature  and 
organisation,  if  the  poet  speak  the  truth,  “  a  magazine 
of  enticement  and  influence  and  power”  over  the 
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imagination  and  conduct  of  the  opposite  sex.  But 
even  if  that  were  not  so,  if  she  stood  on  the  same  level 
of  capacity  in  this  respect  with  the  man,  the  condition 
into  which  society  has  thrust  her  compels  her  to  make 
a  profession  of  seduction.  It  is  considered  a  reproach 
for  a  woman  to  be  an  “  old  maid.”  She  must,  there¬ 
fore,  by  all  possible  means,  lure  some  man  into 
marriage  ;  and  not  succeeding  in  that  directly,  she  is 
tempted  to  beguile  him  into  some  act  which  will 
compromise  him  and  compel  marriage  subsequently. 
She  has  the  strongest  possible  motive,  therefore,  from 
this  point  of  view,  to  be  herself  the  tempter ;  and  if 
the  roofs  were  lifted  off  the  tops  of  the  houses,  if  the 
facts  were  simply  known  of  what  is  every  day 
occurring,  I  believe  it  would  be  found  that  a  majority 
of  women  exert  an  undue  influence  over  men. 

But  it  is  not  merely  that  the  female  sex  is  pre¬ 
eminently  interested  in  the  whole  matter  of  love,  and 
is,  by  nature  and  organisation,  representative  of  that 
half  of  human  concerns,  nor  the  fact,  which  I  have 
alluded  to,  that  she  is  humiliated  and  despised  by 
society  if  she  fails  to  secure  a  husband ;  there  are 
still  stronger  impulses  and  motives  and  necessities 
operating  on  her.  As  things  are  in  the  world  at 
present,  women  have  not  equal  chances  with  men  of 
earning  and  winning  anything ;  men  hold  the  purse 
and  women  are  dependents  and  candidates  for  election 
to  place.  They  must  entice,  and  seduce,  and  entrap 
men,  either  in  the  legitimate  or  in  the  illegitimate 
way,  in  order  to  secure  their  portion  of  the  spoil.  It 
is  no  fault  of  theirs  if  they  have  to  do  this.  Society 
condemns  them  to  a  condition  in  which  they  have  no 
other  resource.  I  am-  not  arguing  the  rectitude  or 
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otherwise  of  that  point  now.  I  am  merely  adverting 
to  the  fact  as  a  reason  why  many  women  make  a 
business — the  great  pursuit,  in  fact,  of  their  lives — of 
the  seduction  of  men;  while  with  men  the  betrayal 
of  women  is  an  incident,  mostly  a  sudden  temptation 
perhaps  1  lirowa  in  their  way,  without  suspicion  on 
their  part,  by  the  very  women  who  then  raise  a 
hubbub  of  excitement  about  having  been  ruined. 
When  people  had  slaves,  they  expected  that  their 
pigs,  chickens,  corn,  and  everything  lying  loose  about 
the  plantation  would  be  stolen.  But  the  planters 
began  •  by  stealing  the  liberty  of  their  slaves,  by 
stealing  their  labour,  by  stealing,  in  fact,  all  they 
had ;  and  the  natural  result  was  that  the  slaves  stole 
back  all  they  could.  So  in  the  case  of  women.  Re¬ 
duced  to  the  condition  of  dependency,  and  with  no 
other  avenue  for  acquirement  or  success  than  the  one 
which  lies  through  their  mastery  or  influence  over  the 
opposite  sex,  their  natural  powers  to  charm  and  seduce 
are,  of  course,  reinforced  by  astuteness  and  trickery, 
and  they  not  only  have  the  cunning  to  beguile  the 
men,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  the  astuteness  also 
to  throw  the  blame  on  the  men  for  betraying  them. 
This  is  sharp  practice ;  but  they  are  taught  in  a  school 
of  sharp  practice  which  the  men  have  instituted  for 
them  ;  and  the  result  is  a  natural  and  necessary  one 
from  the  present  organisation  of  society.  The  very 
foundation  of  our  existing  social  order  is  mutual 
deception  and  all-prevalent  hypocrisy;  and  this  will 
always  be  the  case  until  we  have  freedom  ;  until  we 
recognise  the  rights  of  nature,  until  we  provide  in  a 
normal  and  proper  way  for  every  passion  of  the 
human  soul. 
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There  are  two  policies,  or  theories,  of  action  in  the 
world.  One  is  the  policy  of  “  repression”;  the  other 
is  the  policy  of  “  enfranchisement,”  or  enlargement. 
The  policy  of  repression  has  its  whole  legion  of  legiti¬ 
mate  consequences,  which  are  in  the  main  what  we 
know  as  the  vices  of  society.  The  slave  was  taught 
to  be  tricky  and  wily  and  wise  after  his  method,  to 
circumvent  the  wrong  which  was  inflicted  on  him. 
The  depressed  and  oppressed  woman  is  made  to  be 
hypocritical  and  frivolous  and  in  every  way  false  to 
the  higher  nature  of  womanhood,  false  to  her  duties 
in  life,  and  false  to  the  true  relations  which  she  should 
hold  to  men.  By  enslaving  her  the  male  sex  is  doing 
the  greatest  possible  injustice  to  itself.  It  is  only  by 
enfranchising  her,  by  helping  her  by  every  possible 
method  to  security  of  condition,  to  the  opportunity 
for  development,  to  the  means  of  being  true  and 
noble,  that  man  will  have  in  the  world  a  being  whom 
he  can  truly  love  and  whom  he  will  be  proud  in  all 
ways  to  aid  and  protect.  The  policy  of  repression  is, 
therefore,  suicidal  or  self-defeating ;  and  as  the  world 
grows  wiser,  it  will  be,  in  all  the  spheres  of  life, 
replaced  by  the  nobler,  more  natural,  and  beneficent 
policy  of  freedom,  with  order  of  a  higher  and  better 
kind,  which  will  spontaneously  follow. 

I  have  spoken  of  seduction  in  a  somewhat  more 
general  sense  than  the  definitions  to  be  found  in 
the  dictionary,  as  applicable  to  all  the  attractions 
which  exist  between  the  sexes,  or  to  that  which  is 
exercised  by  the  one  over  the  other ;  but  it  is  generally 
confined  to,  and  defined  in,  its  bad  sense,  as  the 
exertion  of  this  charm  unduly  and  adversely  to  the 
real  wish  and  the  true  interests  of  the  party  affected 
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by  it.  In  this  sense  it  is  mutual,  or  as  likely  to  occur 
on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other,  even  if  it  were  not 
stimulated  on  the  part  of  the  woman  by  the  considera¬ 
tions  which  I  have  suggested.  What  I  have  said  will 
perhaps  enable  my  readers  to  apportion  for  themselves 
the  degree  of  criminality.  The  immediate  criminality 
is  more  likely  to  be  with  the  woman  than  with  the  man ; 
but  the  remote  criminality  of  instituting  and  main¬ 
taining  conditions  in  society  which  force  the  woman 
into  hypocrisy  is  more  that  of  the  man  ;  and  yet  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  talk  of  criminality  in  either  case. 
The  great  fact  is  one  of  ignorance.  What  the  world 
wants  is  more  knowledge  of  how  to  do  right.  The 
human  passions  have  been  found  to  be  terrible  forces, 
like  steam  or  fire,  and  instead  of  studying  them  in 
order  to  regulate  them  in  accordance  with  their  own 
true  laws  and  their  adaptation  to  the  world’s  well-being, 
they  have  been  feared  merely,  fought  down  and 
repressed. 

It  may  be  asked  “  Ought  a  woman  to  risk  her 
happiness  for  a  lifetime  on  a  promise  of  marriage  ?  ” 
In  my  profession  of  a  physician,  and  in  a  practice  of 
more  than  a  dozen  years,  I  was  consulted  by  women, 
and  especially  by  those  in  the  higher  rank  in  society, 
for  the  reason  that  they  had  more  leisure,  means,  and 
opportunity  to  investigate.  I  have  been  consulted  by 
thousands  of  such  women,  and  I  can  truly  say  that,  in 
a  very  large  proportion  of  cases,  they  have  confessed  or 
confided  to  me  that  they  had  placed  the  fullest  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  husbands  prior  to  marriage,  and  that 
no  subsequent  advantage  was  taken  of  that  fact  by  the 
men.  In  other  words,  the  so-called  u  seduction  ”  in 
these  numerous  instances  was  not  followed  by  desertion. 
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It  never  became  known,  therefore,  as  “  seduction.”  It 
is  a  very  prevalent  opinion  that  the  prompting  motive 
to  marriage  on  the  part  of  men  is  the  mere  gratification 
of  the  one  passion.  The  truth  is,  I  believe,  very  much 
the  opposite  ;  and  that  men  seek  instinctively,  and 
hope  to  find,  in  that  relation  a  true,  rational,  and 
spiritual  companionship,  as  well  as  material  charm  ; 
but,  alas  !  how  often  are  they  sadly  disappointed 
The  woman  appears  to  be  a  mere  doll,  a  character¬ 
less  and  insipid  person.  The  ideality  which  had 
enshrined  her  before  marriage  is  dispersed  after  a  few 
days  or  weeks  of  acquaintance  and  familiarity.  Instead 
of  rising  in  the  esteem  of  her  husband  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  and  grand  characteristics,  she  sinks  under 
his  contempt,  or  palls  upon  his  interest,  and  he  is 
driven  elsewhere  in  the  hope  of  meeting  that  com¬ 
panionship  in  women  which  the  higher  instinct  of 
the  manly  soul  constantly,  whether  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  craves. 

The  popular  assumption  that  when  a  woman  has 
surrendered  her  greatest  treasure  she  is  threatened 
to  be  despised  and  abandoned  for  that,  is  not  true. 
For  if  she  is  a  woman  of  a  great  and  noble  soul, 
of  commanding  character  of  intellect,  spirituality, 
and  womanly  worth,  the  true  man  from  that  time 
begins  to  know  how  to  live.  He  is  initiated  by  her 
generosity  into  the  true  knowledge  of  his  own 
nature,  and  elevated  to  the  moral  and  aesthetic  plane 
of  a  woman’s  soul. 

On  the  other  hand,  her  silly  pretence  of  ignorance, 
her  lack  of  true  sentiment  and  dignity,  her  childishness, 
growing  in  some  of  its  many  shapes  out  of  the  false 
education  and  no  education  which  surround  this  whole 
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subject,  are  precisely  what  disgust  and  repel  men  and 
ruin  them.  It  is  another  blunder  to  suppose  that  it  is 
only  women  who  get  ruined.  Women  who  allow 
themselves  to  think  that  sexuality  and  prettiness  are 
the  only  charms  they  are  expected  to  have,  and  that  it 
is  a  disgrace  for  them  to  be  strong-minded,  are  sure  to 
wreck  their  own  happiness  and  that  of  the  man  whom 
they  ought  to  love. 

I  may  here  answer  more  than  one  correspondent 
by  saying  that  I  do  not  advocate  the  abrogation  or  the 
amendment  of  the  Marriage  Laws  as  long  as  they  are 
needed,  as  long  as  there  is  nothing  better,  as  long  as 
people’s  ideas  are  not  elevated  above  the  plane  of  such 
laws.  What  I  advocate  is  freedom  of  thought  and 
speech  on  the  subject,  freedom  to  devise  better 
methods  ;  but  I  mean  all  this  a  great  deal  more  with 
reference  to  opinion  than  with  reference  to  law.  What 
I  want  are  higher  development,  better  knowledge,  and, 
of  course,  better  laws  and  better  institutions  to  grow 
out  of  these.  There  are,  undoubtedly,  women  who 
are  weak  and  silly  and  simple,  and  who  are  taken 
advantage  of  by  designing  men.  Until  we  have  such 
systems  of  education  as  will  tend  to  prevent  women 
from  being  weak,  simple,  and  silly,  it  is  undoubtedly 
right  to  have  laws  punishing  seduction  with  the 
utmost  severity ;  but  we  have  also,  as  I  think  I  have 
shown,  ninnies  among  men,  and  ought  we  not,  there¬ 
fore,  to  have  laws  for  their  protection  ?  An  Act  of  the 
Legislature  entitled  “An  Act  for  the  Protection  of 
Ninnies  against  Designing  Women”  would  be  refresh¬ 
ing,  and,  perhaps,  logically  based  upon  the  reason  of 
the  laws  for  the  protection  of  female  virtue.  Indeed, 
there  were,  at  one  time,  laws  in  England  specifically 
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“  for  the  punishment  of  bad  women  who  seduced  the 
soldiers  of  the  king.” 

I  do  not  remember  that  the  Bible  has  said  much,  if 
anything,  about  the  awful  crime  of  seducing  women. 
It  has,  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  commiserated  the 
sad  condition  of  the  ninny  part  of  our  mixed  popu¬ 
lation.  Read  attentively  Proverbs  vii.  on  this  subject. 
Making  a  running  commentary  on  it,  it  reads  some¬ 
what  as  follows : — 

“  Say  unto  wisdom,  Thou  art  my  sister;  and  call 
understanding  thy  kinswoman : 

“That  may  keep  thee  from  the  strange  woman, 
from  the  stranger  which  flattereth  with  her  words 
(the  seducer). 

“For  at  the  window  of  my  house  I  looked  through 
my  casement  (peeped  from  behind  the  curtains,  spying 
over  other  people’s  affairs,  which  showed  the  writer’s 
interest  in  the  subject). 

“And  beheld  among  the  simple  ones  (the  ninny 
population — not  the  women,  mind),  a  young  man 
void  of  understanding  (not  a  very  rare  case), 

“  Passing  the  street  near  her  corner  (whoever  she 
was,  the  woman  that  lived  in  the  corner  over  the 
way),  and  he  went  the  way  to  her  house. 

“  In  the  twilight,  in  the  evening,  in  the  black  and 
dark  night  (that  is  to  say,  repeatedly,  and  sometimes 
when  it  was  so  dark  that  * it  was  all  I  could  do  to 
watch  them  ’) : 

“And,  behold,  there  met  him  a  woman  with  the 
attire  of  an  harlot,  and  subtil  of  heart  (cunning  and 
capable  of  seduction). 

“  So  she  caught  him  and  kissed  him,  and  with  an 
impudent  face  said  unto  him, 

“  I  have  decked  my  bed  with  coverings  of  tapestry, 
with  carved  works,  with  fine  linen  of  Egypt. 

“  I  have  perfumed  my  bed  with  myrrh,  aloes,  and 
cinnamon. 

“  Come,  let  us  take  our  fill  of  love  until  the  morn¬ 
ing,  let  us  solace  ourselves  with  loves. 
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“For  the  goodman  (the  husband)  is  nbt  at  home, 
he  has  gone  a  long  journey. 

“  He  hath  taken  a  bag  of  money  with  him,  and  will 
come  home  at  the  day  appointed  (that  is  to  say,  not 
too  soon  for  us). 

“With  her  much  fair  speech  she  caused  him  to 
yield  (seduced  him),  with  the  flattering  of  her  lips  she 
forced  him  (figuratively,  violation,  I  suppose). 

“  He  goeth  after  her  (ninny-like)  straightway,  as  an 
ox  goeth  to  the  slaughter,  or  as  a  fool  (as  he  was)  to 
the  correction  of  the  stocks ; 

“Till  a  dart  strikes  through  his  liver.” 

The  point  here  is  that  the  Bible  makes  the  chief 
instance  of  seduction  to  be  that  of  the  man  by  the 
woman  in  common  allusion  to  the  matter.  Indeed, 
we  always  admit  this,  after  the  first  instance ;  but, 
then,  without  much  logic  for  it,  we  assume  that  it  is 
always  the  man,  in  this  first  instance  of  the  so-called 
“  fall  from  virtue,”  who  has  betrayed  and  ruined  the 
woman.  This  point  the  Bible  does  not  mention  or 
refer  to.  If,  then,  woman  is  the  only  sex  which 
elevates  seduction  into  a  profession  or  a  life-business, 
I  suggest  that  there  may  be  some  mistake  about  the 
matter,  and  that  the  poor  innocent  girl,  or  older 
maiden,  who  wakes  our  sympathy  for  her  wronged 
innocence,  may,  at  least  in  a  majority  of  cases,  have 
planned  her  own  ruin,  and  have  seduced  the  foolish 
man  into  what  goes  afterwards  as  his  criminality.  I 
still  adhere  to  my  proposition  of  a  law  to  emanate 
from  Parliament  “for  the  protection  of  ninnies  against 
the  seduction  of  young  girls  and  grown  women.”  If 
law  is  to  regulate  the  matter,  let  the  whole  ground  be 
effectually  covered. 
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IF  one  were  driven  in  a  corner  for  an  argument 
against  tlie  existing  marriage  system,  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  refer  to  tlie  records  of  the 
Divorce  Courts  during  one  short  year.  What  a 
catalogue  of  wretchedness  is  contained  in  those  files ! 
Those  “human  documents ”  are  more  tragically 
pathetic  than  the  most  startlingly  realistic  work  of  the 
imagination  ever  written  in  the  past  or  wdiich  can 
ever  be  penned  in  the  future.  People  of  all  ranks 
and  all  classes  devour  their  filthy  details,  published  by 
the  least  reputable  of  the  daily  journals,  and  yet  turn 
up  the  whites  of  their  eyes  and  hold  up  their  hands 
in  hypocritical  amazement  when  any  would-be 
reformer  of  the  existing  horrible  state  of  things 
steps  into  the  arena  to  denounce  unholiness,  and  to 
endeavour  to  bring  about  a  more  holy,  a  purer,  and  a 
more  natural  condition  of  things. 

How  often  do  we  not  hear  it  said,  by  women  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  by  men,  that  “marriage  is  a  lottery”! 
The  proposition  indeed  is  so  self-evident  as  to  be 
undeniable.  A  “lottery”!  That  is  precisely  what 
marriage  has  come  to  be.  For  one  marriage  of 
affection  and  love,  there  are  many  unions  of  what  the 
French  term  “  convenience  ” — that  is  to  say,  marriages 
wherein  the  prevailing,  and  often  the  only,  element  is 
cash !  It  is  all  a  question  (to  employ  the  mordant 
phrase  of  the  late  Poet  Daureate)  of  “  Proputty, 
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proputty,  proputty !  ”  Now,  how  is  the  modern 
marriage  “  brought  about  ”  ? 

For  reasons,  which  are  so  obvious  that  they  do  not 
require  to  be  specified,  I  will  deal  first  with  marriage 
as  it  is  known  in  what,  by  a  polite  fiction,  are  styled 
“the  upper  classes,”  albeit  some  of  those  who  “live, 
move,  and  have  their  being  ”  in  that  orbit  have,  by 
their  evil  example,  done  more  than  any  other  classes 
to  bring  the  sacred  institution  of  marriage  into  loath¬ 
ing  and  contempt.  Lake  most  of  the  other  marts  of 
commerce,  the  marriage  of  Modern  Babylon  is  open 
for  all  practical  purposes  the  whole  year  round, 
morning,  noon,  afternoon,  and  night.  Special 
activity,  however,  reigns  during  the  Spring  and 
Summer  monhts,  from  April  to  the  end  of  July  the 
market-place  of  Society  is  thronged  by  matrons  and 
maids,  the  latter  decked  out  in  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  and  further  bedizened  by  the  aid  of  “jewels 
rich  and  rare.”  No  expense  is  spared  by  the  matronly 
auctioneers  to  make  their  property  attractive  and 
fascinating,  and  every  inducement  is  offered  to  pur¬ 
chasers  to  come  and  buy  the  human  flesh  and  blood. 
The  proprietors  of  all  this  beauty  are  their  own 
auctioneers,  and  set  up  their  rostrums  as  we  have  all 
seen,  and  can  see  every  season,  in  every  conceivable 
place  ;  it  may  be  an  at  home  in  Mayfair,  a  dance  in 
Belgravia,  or  a  Royal  strawberry  crush  in  Pall  Mall. 
But,  no  matter  where  it  may  be,  the  procedure  never 
varies,  but  is  always  the  same.  A  goodly  assemblage 
having  been  got  together,  the  auctioneer -mother 
mounts  the  rostrum,  and  the  sale  begins : —  “  My 
lords  and  gentlemen,  the  catalogue  of  to-day’s 
auction  contains,  as  you  will  have  seen,  an  unusually 
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choice  selection  of  youthful  beauties,  differing  only  in 
age,  height,  and  colour.  Many  of  them  can  trace  their 
family  history  back  to  the  days  of  Adam ;  they  are 
highly  accomplished,  able  to  drive,  ride,  swim,  row, 
fence,  and  play  tennis  as  well  as  any  of  yourselves. 
Some  have  been  taught,  or  perhaps  I  should  say,  have 
taught  themselves,  to  smoke,  but  at  present,  I  grieve 
to  say,  these  latter  are  in  the  minority.  And  now,  my 
lords  and  gentlemen,  with  these  few  preliminary 
remarks,  we  will  have  Rot  i  brought  forward.  Her 
age  is  eighteen,  and,  as  you  will  observe,  she  is  a 
magnificent  blonde,  as  like  as  possible  to  her  female 
ancestress,  the  Countess  of  Ruffleton,  whose  portrait, 
painted  by  Rely,  you  have  all  doubtless  seen  at 
Hampton  Court.  Observe  her  lustrous  eyes,  the 
texture  of  her  velvety  skin,  the  roundness  of  her  arms, 
the  beauty  of  her  bust,  her  delicate  hands,  and  her 
.small  feet.  Approach  her  more  closely,  gentlemen ; 
don’t  be  afraid — she  won’t  mind  your  criticism.  She 
is  the  last  of  six  sisters,  so  don’t  let  this  opportunity 
slip.  The  reserve  price  put  upon  her  is  only  ^100,000. 
The  purchaser  need  not  have  any  birth  at  all.  We 
ask  no  particulars  as  to  the  existence  of  grandfathers 
or  grandmothers ;  money  is  the  sine  qua  non.  ^100,000 
buys  her !  Buyer’s  name,  please.  Mr.  Moneybags  ? 
Thank  you.  The  solicitors  will  wait  on  you  in  the 
morning.  Now  put  up  the  next  lot.” 

And  thus  the  sales  of  human  flesh  and  blood  pro¬ 
ceed  day  after  day  and  year  after  year  in  the  marriage 
mart  of  the  Modern  Babylon.  If  I  am  charged  with 
exaggerating  the  prevailing  condition  of  things,  I  am 
content  to  call  one  witness,  and  one  only,  in  support 
of  the  accuracy  of  what  I  have  set  down  in  no  spirit 
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of  malice  or  uncharitableness.  Let  us  hear  “  Canon 
Liddon  on  the  Marriage  Market,”  for  that  is  the  exact 
heading  which  the  newspapers  gave  their  reports  of 
that  memorable  discourse,  which  the  ever-to-be- 
lamented  divine  delivered  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  a  short  time  before  his  death.  Canon 
Liddon  (I  am  now  quoting  textually  from  the  news¬ 
paper  reports  of  that  period)  preaching  yesterday  at 
St.  Paul’s  on  the  parable  of  the  rich  landowner  who 
had  more  goods  than  he  could  stow  away,  said  there 
were  many  counterparts  of  him  in  modern  society. 
.  .  .  After  dwelling  on  four  considerations  as  to 

the  use  or  abuse  of  property  to  be  derived  from  the 
parable,  Canon  Liddon  said  : — 

“  The  London  season  is  approaching,  and  a  bevy 
of  mothers,  like  Generals  on  a  campaign,  will  complain 
of  no  fatigue  if  they  can  only  marry  their  daughters,, 
not  to  high-souled  and  generous  men,  but  to  those 
who  have  a  fortune.  There  will  also  be  a  group  of 
young  men,  who,  having  lived  a  life  of  dissipation, 
are  thinking  of  settling  down.  They  will  look  for  a 
girl,  not  with  graces  of  character  which  will  make  her 
husband  and  children  happy,  but  for  one  possessed  of 
a  dowry  which  will  enable  him  to  keep  up  a  large 
establishment.  Thus  the  most  sacred  of  all  human 
relationships,  both  for  time  and  eternity,  is  prostituted 
to  the  brutal  level  of  an  affair  of  cash,  and  is  quickly 
followed  by  months  and  years  of  misery,  which,  after 
seething  in  private,  are  paraded  to  the  world  amid  the 
shame  and  degradation  of  the  Divorce  Court.  He  did 
not  underrate  the  dangers  of  revolution  likely  to  arise 
from  the  strained  relations  of  capital,  labour,  strikes, 
and  other  causes,  but  there  were  dangers  nearer  home.” 
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These  words,  of  one  of  the  most  devoted  sons  of 
the  Church  who  ever  lived,  made  a  profound,  but  not 
lasting,  impression  on  the  world  generally.  Nobody 
dared  to  criticise  them,  for  they  were  stamped  with  the 
impress  of  Truth,  and  not  to  be  ridiculed  or  explained 
away  by  sneering  doctrinaires  in  the  Press  or  Voltairean 
cynics  in  the  drawing-rooms  and  clubs.  Eiddon  had 
spoken  and  the  mouths  of  the  mockers  were  closed ; 
and  they  were  as  dumb  dogs  in  the  presence  of  such 
an  accusation.  Dr.  Magee,  the  deeply  -  regretted 
Archbishop  of  York,  was  another  eminent  cleric  who 
was  not  afraid  to  speak  out,  either  in  the  pulpit  or  the 
Senate,  and  a  few  others  might  be  added  to  the 
glorious  roll  of  men  in  high  places  who,  recognising 
the  social  decadence  of  which  every  day  furnishes 
more  and  more  striking  proofs,  did  not  hesitate  to 
denounce  the  evils  which  still  surround  us,  despite  the 
vaunted  “  spread  of  civilisation,”  Free  Education,  and 
the  benefits  which  we  are  told  a  Free  and  Cheap 
Press  has  bestowed  upon  the  Empire. 

When  we  read  of  Joan  of  Arc  being  tied  to  the 
stake  and  burnt,  we  shudder  even  now;  but  how  far 
in  excess  of  all  physical  torture  is  the  refined  cruelty 
of  the  nineteenth  century  which  compels  a  girl  or  a 
woman  to  be  the  companion  of  a  lustful  being  who  is 
hardly  one  remove  from  a  beast,  simply  because  she  is 
penniless  and  he  has  well-filled  coffers  !  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  a  girl 
knows  nothing  whatever  about  the  duties  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  wedded  life  until  she  is  married.  Such 
ignorance  is  not  only  culpable,  it  is  positively  criminal 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  let  her  go  blindfolded 
to  the  altar.  Where  there  has  been  no  love,  how  can 
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there  ever  be  any  respect  ?  And  where  the  husband 
sets  a  bad  example — as  he  too  often  does,  particularly 
in  aristocratic  life — who  can  wonder  at  the  wife  stray¬ 
ing  into  the  paths  of  sin  ?  The  wonder  is,  not  that 
there  is  so  little  good  in  the  world,  but  that  there  is 
not  more  vice  than  unfortunately  exists. 

Marriage,  according  to  the  existing  system,  is, 
with  many  women,  the  first  step  towards  demoralisa¬ 
tion — the  initial  step  to  Avernus — from  which  there  is 
no  retreat.  u  All  hope  abandon  ye  wrho  enter  here  !  ” 
It  is  a  sad  and  ghastly  fact  that  a  newly-married 
woman,  no  matter  how  young  she  may  be,  is  con¬ 
sidered  fair  game  by  all  the  elderly  and  youthful  roues 
whose  position  enables  them  to  approach  her.  Every 
artful  wile  is  practised  to  lead  her  astray;  she  is 
flattered  and  fooled  to  the  top  of  her  bent ;  money  is 
lavished  upon  her ;  and,  to  sum  up,  she  finds  a  life  of 
sin  so  much  easier  and  more  pleasurable  than  one  of 
virtue,  that  she  too  seldom  hesitates  before  leading  it. 

Again,  if  we  do  but  consider  the  number  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  young  and  middle-aged  married  women 
have  of  kicking  over  the  traces,  we  shall  be  the  less 
surprised  at  the  appalling  results  of  modern  marriage. 
Where  the  alliance  has  been  entirely  a  question  of 
cash,  and  where,  as  in  any  great  city  like  London  and 
New  York,  women  are  surrounded  by  luxuries  and 
beset  by  the  most  insidious  temptations,  how  can  we 
evpect  society  of  all  kinds  to  be  other  than  it  is  ?  The 
looseness  of  the  conversation  at  the  dinner-table,  and 
even  in  the  drawing-room,  has  much  to  do  with  ruin¬ 
ing  women,  especially  if  they  be  of  the  giddy  and 
thoughtless  kind.  And  what  shall  we  say  of  feminine 
dress,  vTuch  in  this  year  of  grace  one  thousand  eight 
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hundred  and  ninety-five,  may  be  said  to  have  reached 
the  acme  of  indecency  and  extravagance?  It  seems 
to  be  a  race  with  “fashionable”  women  who  shall 
wear  the  most  decolletee  gown  and  the  largest 
diamonds.  Whenever  I  see  one  of  these  mucli- 
jewelled  ladies,  I  am  reminded  of  what  Juvenal  says 
in  his  terrible  trenchant  and  biting  Sixth  Satire : 
There  is  nothing  a  woman  will  not  allow  herself, 
nothing  she  holds  disgraceful,  when  she  has  encircled 
her  neck  with  emeralds,  and  inserted  earrings  of 
great  value  in  her  ears,  stretched  with  their  weight. 
Is  it  not  humiliating  to  reflect  that  the  world  is  no 
better  now  than  it  was  in  its  infancy — than  it  was 
when  the  greatest  satirist  who  ever  lived  penned  his 
scathing  denunciations  of  the  women  of  Old  Rome  ? 
Juvenal,  remember,  was  born  in  a  small  town  of  the 
Volsei,  about  the  year  of  Christ  38,  yet  his  Satires  are 
almost  as  applicable  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  as  they  were  to  the  period  of  which  he  wrote. 

Ivet  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  frequently 
discussed  union  of  George  Eliot  and  George  Henry 
kewes. 

They  were  brought  together  through  the  medium 
of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  and  in  less  than  three  years, 
as  is  evident  from  her  correspondence,  they  had 
become  everything  to  each  other.  They  could  not 
legally  marry,  inasmucn  as  Mr.  Lewes’s  wife  was 
living.  Mr.  J.  W.  Cross,  who,  less  than  two  years 
after  the  death  of  Lewes,  was  married  to  George  Eliot 
at  the  fashionable  fane  in  Hanover  Square,  says  : — 
“  In  forming  a  judgment  on  so  momentous  a  ques¬ 
tion,  it  is  above  all  things  necessary  to  understand 
what  was  actually  undertaken  and  what  was  actually 
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achieved  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  this  can  be  best  arrived 
at,  not  from  outside  statement  or  arguments,  but  by 
consideration  of  the  true  tenour  of  the  life  ”  which 
followed,  in  the  development  of  which  Mr.  Bewes’s 
true  character,  as  well  as  that  of  George  Bliot, 
unfolded  itself.  George  Bliot  herself,  writing  to  a 
lady  in  defence  of  her  line  of  conduct,  declared,  “  If 
there  is  any  one  action  or  relation  in  my  life  which  is 
and  always  has  been  profoundly  serious,  it  is  my 
relation  to  Mr.  Bewes.”  In  order  to  allay  any  preju¬ 
dice  which  her  friends  may  have  had  against  her  mode 
of  life  (says  one  of  her  biographers),  she  argues  the 
possibility  for  two  persons  to  have  different  opinions 
on  momentous  subjects  with  equal  sincerity,  with  an 
equally  earnest  conviction  that  their  respective 
opinions  are  alone  the  truly  moral  ones.  “  If  we  differ 
on  the  subject  of  marriage  laws,”  says  George  Bliot, 
writing  to  Mrs.  Bray,  the  lady  above  referred  to,  “I  at 
least  can  believe  of  you  that  you  cleave  to  what  you 
believe  to  be  good  ;  and  I  don’t  know  anything  in  the 
nature  of  your  views  that  should  prevent  you  believing 
the  same  of  me.  .  .  .  One  thing  I  can  tell  you  in 

a  few  words  :  Bightly  and  easily  broken  ties  are  what 
I  neither  desire  theoretically  nor  could  live  for  practi¬ 
cally.  Women  who  are  satisfied  with  ties  do  not  act 
as  I  have  done.  That  any  unworldly,  unsuperstitious 
person,  who  is  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  realities 
of  life,  can  pronounce  my  relation  with  Mr.  Bewes 
immoral,  I  can  only  understand  by  remembering  how 
subtle  and  complex  are  the  influences  which  mould 
opinion.  From  the  majority  of  persons,  of  course,  we 
never  looked  for  anything  but  condemnation.  We 
are  leading  no  life  of  self-indulgence,  except,  indeed, 
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that  being  happy  in  each  other,  we  find  everything 
easy.  ...  I  should  not  care  to  vindicate  myself 
if  I  did  not  love  you,  and  desire  to  relieve  you  of  the 
pain  which  you  say  these  conclusions  have  given  you. 
I  should  like  never  to  write  about  myself  again  f  it  is 
not  healthy  to  dwell  on  one’s  own  feelings  and  con¬ 
duct,  but  only  try  and  live  more  faithfully  and  more 
lovingly  every  fresh  day.”  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly 
necessary  for  me  to  point  out  what  is  perfectly  well 
known  —  namely,  that  Eewes  and  his  wife  had 
previously  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  could  no 
longer  live  together.  The  world  would  be  all  the 
better  if  we  had  more  George  Eliots — women  with 
the  courage  to  be  true  to  their  hearts  and  their  con¬ 
victions — and  fewer  of  those  women  who,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  monstrous  law  of  society  that  you  may 
commit  any  number  of  sins  if  you  can  do  so  without 
being  found  out,  lead  double  lives,  and  instead  of 
elevating  themselves  and  their  husbands  by  the  good 
influence  which  an  honourable  attachment  would 
exercise  over  them,  gradually  sink  down  and  down, 
and  become  brutalised  under  the  weight  of  the  dual 
existence  which  they  have  been  beguiled  into  leading. 
These,  however,  are  precisely  the  women  who  are 
most  severe  and  unsparing  in  denouncing  the  weaker 
vessels  who  have  fallen  in  public  estimation,  simply 
because  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  clever  to 
observe  the  Eleventh  Commandment:  “Thou  shalt 
not  be  found  out !  ” 

From  the  days  when,  to  go  no  farther  back,  Hogarth 
painted  his  “  Marriage  h.  la  Mode,”  down  to  the  present 
date,  our  satirists  have  made  the  marriage  institution 
a  target  for  their  most  pointed  shafts.  One  eminent 
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writer  makes  these  pertinent  remarks,  which  I  perhaps 
may  be  pardoned  for  observing  fully  bear  out  my 
assertions  as  printed  above : — 

“  Considering  how  fashionable  marriages  originate,  it 
is  astonishing  that  they  do  not  turn  out  worse  than  they 
generally  do.  A  man  meets  a  girl  in  a  ballroom,  admires 
her,  gets  into  the  way  of  dancing  with  her,  calls  on  her 
parents,  and,  perhaps,  is  asked  to  dinner.  The  end  of  the 
season  approaches ;  she  seems  to  prefer  him  to  others  ; 
the  match  would  be  suitable ;  he  proposes  and  is  accepted. 

.  .  Whatever  the  cause  and  explanation,  a  thoroughly 

united  and  loving  couple  is  comparatively  seldom  to  be 
met  with  in  good  society.  .  .  .  Finding  it  terribly 

dull  at  home,  she  invites  some  of  her  most  favoured 
acquaintances  to  call  on  her.  Soon  one  succeeds  in 
rendering  himsell  more  agreeable  than  his  rivals,  and 
he  gradually  establishes  his  position  as  permanent 
cavalier  .  ,  .  and  she  soon  gets  so  used  to  his  visits 

and  attractions  as  to  look  on  them  as  almost  necessaries 
of  life.  Ey  degrees  the  cavalier  draws  his  intimacy 
closer.  .  .  Then  the  woman  must  be  a  prodigy  if  she 

is  not  in  great  danger  of  forfeiting  her  fair  fame.” 

Our  novelists  and  playwrights  base  the  great 
majority  of  their  stories  and  dramatic  plots  on  the  un¬ 
happiness  of  those  women.  And  as  it  is  in  “  Society,” 
so  it  is  in  the  ranks  of  the  middle  and  lower 
middle  classes — in  fact,  the  bourgeoisie.  Mr.  Giblet, 
the  poulterer,  will  not  allow  his  daughter  to  wed 
wed  the  son  of  Mr.  Spratt,  the  fishmonger,  unless  he 
has  ocular  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  Spratt  pere 
is  certain  to  “  cut  up  warm,”  and  vice-versa .  The  great 
linendraper,  who  has  made  a  fortune  by  the  sale  of 
shirting  and  huckaback,  urges  his  son  to  marry  into 
the  ranks  of  the  aristocracy,  and  threatens  to  cut  him 
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with  the  proverbial  shilling  unless  he  does  so.  Not 
long:  ago  the  daughter  of  a  Hebrew  dressmaker 
espoused  a  Roman  Catholic  nobleman  !  Indeed,  the 
children  of  wealthy  Jews  frequently  marry  into 
Christian  families  whose  blood  is  pure  though  their 
purses  are  light.  In  fact,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  ladder  it  is  the  same  story — “  Proputty — pro¬ 
putty — proputty !  ”  The  American  poet  summed  up 
the  matter  tersely  and  accurately  when  he  wrote — 

“  O,  dimes  and  dollars — dollars  and  dimes  ! 

An  empty  pocket’s  the  worst  of  crimes  !  ” 

It  is  only  on  rare  occasions  that  we  hear  any 
reference  made  to  the  “  sanctity  of  the  marriage-tie.” 
This  is  well,  for,  remembering  what  Society  is,  and 
has  long  been,  it  would  take  a  judge  who  has  been 
through  many  divorce  cases  to  tell  us  the  precise 
amount  of  “sanctity”  which  still  hovers  over  the 
institution  of  marriage.  A  primary  evil  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  institution  of  marriage  is  the  mad  haste  with 
which  many  matrimonial  alliances  are  concluded. 
The  young  couple  who  are  to  be  “joined  together  in 
holy  matrimony  ”  see  one  another,  so  to  speak,  in  false 
colours — at  all  events,  not  in  their  own  characters. 
They  are  thrown  together  for  a  short  time,  when  both 
are  decked  out  in  the  most  attractive  manner,  and 
usually  under  circumstances  which  do  not  admit  of 
any  but  the  merest  puerilities  of  the  day  being  gossiped 
about.  A  few  hasty  conversations  at  parties,  where 
everything  is  artificial,  and  everybody  playing  a  part ; 
an  occasional  chat  in  a  drawing-room,  where  the  girl’s 
mother  and  sisters  are  watching  her  every  movement 
and  striving  to  catch  what  he  is  saying ;  a  stolen 
meeting  in  the  park  or  elsewhere — these  are  often  the 


only  opportunies  afforded  the  husband  and  wife  of 
the  future  to  become  acquainted  with  each  other. 
“Acquaintance”  is  indeed  the  right  word  for  it,  inas¬ 
much  as  their  knowledge  of  one  another  rarely  or 
never  develops  into  anything  more  until  the  clergy¬ 
man  has  made  them  one.  But,  indeed,  it  may  be 
stated  as  an  incontestable  fact,  that  under  the  present 
conditions  of  social  life  it  takes  years  for  people  to 
know  each  other  at  all  intimately ;  yet,  in  face  of  this 
drawback,  parents  willingly  give  their  consent  to  the 
marriage  of  their  children,  well  knowing  that  the  girl 
and  the  young  man  are  absolutely  without  any — even 
the  smallest — knowledge  of  each  other’s  real  character, 
temperament,  disposition,  and  good  or  bad  qualities. 
Opportunity  of  talking  over  the  serious  matters  insepa¬ 
rable  from  that  existence  into  which  they  are  about  to 
plunge,  unreflecting,  yet  nevertheless  responsible,  they 
have  never  had.  Each  is  more  or  less  infatuated  with 
the  other ;  and  that  is  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of 
their  wooing ! 

A  man  no  sooner  endeavours  to  fathom  the  ideas, 
capabilities,  and  general  character  of  a  girl  to  whom 
he  has  been  drawn  more  than  to  another  than  his 
evident  partiality  for  her  is  misinterpreted,  and  he  is 
asked  by  the  eager,  match-making  mother  what  his 
“intentions”  are.  Thus  he  is  too  often  bamboozled 
into  what  is  called  “making  a  declaration,”  and  he 
finds  himself  “engaged”  before  he  knows  whether  he 
is  standing  on  his  head  or  on  his  heels.  When,  by 
some  chance  or  other,  he  arrives  at  the  terrible  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  young  lady  is  not  at  all  suited  to  his 
notions  of  what  a  helpmate  should  be,  it  is  too  late 
for  him  to  retract,  the  least  symptom  of  his  wish  to 
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do  so  being  greeted  by  a  bint  that  the  matter  will 
nave  to  be  referred  to  the  family  solicitor.  Fearful 
of  such  a  denouement  as  a  breach  of  promise  action, 
he  holds  to  his  written  or  spoken  word,  and  goes  to 
the  altar  with  the  knowledge  that  he  is  entering  upon 
a  marriage  which  can  but'  end  in  dire,  hnmiliating 
failure.  Is  it  not  a  crying  shame  and  scandal  that 
the  Church  and  the  Eaw  should  sanction  such  unholy 
alliances,  ending,  as  so  many  of  them  inevitably  must 
and  do  end,  in  the  Divorce  Court,  or  worse  ?  Surely 
a  woman  who  offers  herself  for  money  in  the  street 
is  a  lesser  offender  than  one  who  sells  herself  at  the 
altar  for  a  fortune  or  a  title.  The  former,  indeed, 
does  less  positive  harm  to  the  community  than  the 
latter,  who  is  guilty  of  bringing  into  the  world 
children  for  whom  she  has  no  real  affection,  and 
who  are  too  often  the  fruit  of  a  transient  animal 
passion. 

Even  worse  are  the  marriages  of  ignorance,  which, 
alas  !  only  too  often  become  criminal  marriages.  When 
mothers  take  less  trouble  over  the  accomplishments  and 
appearance  of  their  children,  and  more  over  the  early 
formation  of  their  characters  and  dispositions ;  when 
instead  of  bedizening  them  with  jewellery,  tricking  them 
out  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  rushing  them  into 
marriage,  for  no  other  reason  than  to  get  rid  of  them 
because  there  are  others  growing  up,  and  because  they 
are  crazy  to  secure  for  their  offspring  big  incomes  and 
what  is  fatuously  termed  “  social  position  ”  ;  when 
mothers  steadfastly  and  determinedly  impress  upon  their 
progeny  the  absolute  necessity  of  deep  consideration  and 
reflection  before  taking  a  step  which  can  never  be  re¬ 
traced,  and  which,  if  hastily  and  thoughtlessly  taken, 

t 

may  embitter  £nd  perhaps  ruin  several  lives ;  when 
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mothers  become  the  true  guides,  teachers,  and  loving 
advisers  of  their  children,  instead  of  being,  as  now,  their 
covert  enemies ;  when  they  impress  upon  them  that  a 
passing  fancy  or  a  spasmodic  passion  must  not  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  love,  and  that  love  which  is  not  based  on 
mutual  respect  will  never  serve  as  the  loundation  of 
married  happiness ;  and  when  they  teach  them  that 
marriage  was  not  instituted  for  the  simple  purpose  of 
getting  them  “  well  provided  for  ” — in  other  words,  of 
enabling  them  to  live  the  lives  of  drones  ;  when,  in 
short,  mothers  will  no  longer  think  it  “wrong”  to  dis¬ 
cuss  marriage  and  its  attendant  responsibilities  with 
their  daughters,  but  will  initiate  them  into  the  duties 
and  requirements  of  wedded  life,  and  look  upon  them  as 
their  best  friends  instead  of  as  burdens  and  ignorant 
beings,  from  whom  everything  relating  to  the  innermost 
life  of  a  woman — or  of  man — must  be  jealousy  hidden, 
while  girls  must  only  be  permitted  to  see  the  artificial 
side  of  life,  and  be  callously  left  to  find  out  the  rest  for 
themselves — then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  have  moral 
marriages,  union  of  hearts  and  souls ;  in  which  the 
characters  of  both  men  and  women  will  be  elevated, 
purified,  and  developed — unions  in  which  both  husband 
and  wife  can  truly  say — not  only  at  the  altar,  but  every 
day  of  their  lives — that  they  will  “  love,  honour,  and 
respect  ”  each  other. 


WRONGS  OF  MARRIED  MEN. 
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THE  circumstances  relating  to  marriage  are  becoming 
so  confused  and  anomalous  that  a  re-casting  of 
the  laws  pertaining  to  it  must  soon  be  universally 
demanded.  At  present  married  people  scarcely  know 
where  they  are.  The  daily  papers  constantly  give  most 
pathetic  accounts  of  injured  husbands  in  humble  life 
resorting  to  police-magistrates  for  assistance  or  advice, 
and  finding  that  they  have  no  remedy  against  the  mis¬ 
conduct  of  their  worthless  partners.  We  have  not  been 
sparing,  from  time  to  time,  in  enumerating  the  wrongs 
of  women.  But  the  men  have  theirs  also,  to  a  less 
degree,  and  it  is  only  equitable  that  attention  should  be 
drawn  to  them,  for  justice  and  fair  play  should  be  given 
to  all.  We  have  never  demanded  that  women  should 
have  any  privileges  denied  to  men.  We  only  ask  that 
both  should  share  alike. 

Not  long  ago,  when  the  law  gave  the  husband  sole 
control  of  the  wife’s  unsettled  property,  it  was  right  that 
he  should  be  liable  for  her  maintenance.  But  when,  as 
now,  a  married  woman  re  tains  her  own,  the  reason  for 
compelling  maintenance  from  the  husband  has  disap¬ 
peared.  She  may  have  a  good  house  and  a  good  income, 
and,  from  caprice  or  other  cause,  may  deny  him  admit¬ 
tance  to  his  married  home  and  to  any  share  of  her 
living.  If  destitute,  he  may  go  the  workhouse,  while 
she  is  living  in  luxury,  and  no  claim  can  be  made  upon 
her  for  his  sustenance.  But  reverse  the  positions,  and 
the  husband  will  be  compelled  to  allow  her  a  main¬ 
tenance.  This  systems  falls  hardest  on  the  poorest. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  police-magistrate  to  order  a 
working  man  to  contribue  twelve  shillings  a  week,  or 
more,  to  the  support  of  a  separated  wife.  Few  men  ot 
such  a  class  can  do  this  and  live. 
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Again,  since  the  Jackson  case  no  husband  can  com¬ 
pel  an  unwilling  wife  to  cohabit  with  him.  Of  course, 
this  is  right  enough.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  wife 
can  compel  an  unwilling  husband,  by  a  judge’s  order,  to 
restore  her  to  cohabitation  or  pay  the  penalty  of  refusal. 
This  seems  an  unfair  distinction.  If  a  husband  neglect 
his  wife  and  famify  so  that  it  become  constructive 
cruelty,  the  wife  can  obtain  a  separation  order  without 
so  much  as  the  asking.  But  a  wife  may  spend  her  days 
in  dissipation,  may  frequent  public  houses,  and  neglect 
her  children,  and  the  husband  has  neither  remedy  nor 
power  to  prevent  her. 

The  wife  may  be  a  nagger,  a  scold,  a  perpetual 
tormentor — one  of  the  class  whom  our  humorous  and 
practical  forefathers  cured  by  the  application  of  to 
ducking-stool  and  a  horse-pond — she  may  be  guilty  of 
any  misconduct  short  of  adultery,  and  the  unfortunate 
husband  must  put  up  with  it  all.  Many  such  fly  for 
refuge  to  the  nearest  tavern,  and  drown  their  misery  in 
drink,  and  often  become  criminal  from  their  misfortune. 
Many  an  honest,  hard-working  man,  too,  is  punished  by 
the  magistrates  because,  in  his  absence  from  home,  his 
wife  neglected  her  duties  and  kept  his  children  from 
school.  If  the  fines  are  not  paid,  it  is  he  who  is 
imprisoned,  and  not  the  culprit  wife. 

Widows  can  claim  absolutely  one-third  of  the  person¬ 
alty  of  husbands  dying  intestate,  but  widowers  have  only 
a  life-interest  in  the  unwilled  property  of  deceased  wives. 

As  a  rule  the  husband  has  to  work  hard  to  maintain 
his  wife  and  family,  but,  however  humble  their  circum¬ 
stances  may  be,  the  wife  can,  if  she  will,  be  as  idle  as 
she  please,  and  her  husband  has  no  remedy.  The  law 
will  punish  him  for  his  neglect,  but  not  her  for  hers. 
Formerly  he  could  castigate  her ;  now  he  must  not  so 
much  as  threaten.  A  working  man  complains  to  a 
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magistrate  that  his  wife  neglects  to  get  his  meals,  and, 
when  she  should  be  tidying  his  home,  spends  her  time 
gossiping  in  a  public-house.  “Very  sorry,”  replies  the 
magistrate,  “  but  I  can  do  nothing  for  you.  You  have 
taken  her  for  better  or  for  worse  ;  you  must  grin  and 
bear  it.”  He  refuses,  and  leaves  her,  and  she  straight¬ 
way  obtains  a  maintenance  order  against  him.  But 
would  not  easy,  cheap,  and  swift  divorce  be  a  fairer 
and  more  sensible  mode  of  settling  their  difficulty? 
Ought  the  law  to  compel  people  to  commit  adultery 
before  they  can  obtain  it  ? 

These  are  some  of  the  wrongs  under  which  married 
men  suffer  owing  to  the  radical  changes  which  have 
*  taken  place  in  tae  relations  of  husband  and  wife  since 
marriage  was  made  a  religious  sacrament.  A  more 
rational  perception  of  its  nature,  however,  is  beginning 
to  prevail,  and  it  is  time  that  all  these  and  other  anoma¬ 
lies  should  cease.  The  religious  idea  of  its  character 
must  give  way.  Marriage  will  have  to  be  thoroughly 
reconstructed  on  the  basis  of  a  civil  partnership,  ter¬ 
minable  at  will,  or  from  breach  of  contract,  as  in  other 
associations.  Kven  time  partnerships,  to  lapse  at  the 
end  of  a  term — say  seven  or  any  other  number  of  years 
to  be  agreed  upon — would  be  better  than  the  haphazard, 
happy-go-lucky  system  now  in  vogue.  These,  if  agree¬ 
able,  could  be  renewed  or  continued  at  the  will  of  both. 
As  Mr.  Iyabouchere  has  just  said  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  law  of  divorce  is  utterly  absurd.  “If 
two  people,”  he  added,  “  wanted  to  be  married,  let  them 
be  married, — and  if  they  wanted  to  be  divorced,  let  them 
be  divorced.”  Although  these  opinions  were  greeted 
with  much  laughter  by  the  House,  as  although  they  were 
excessively  funny,  they  were  nevertheless  correct,  and 
domestic  happiness  will  never  be  universal  until  they  be 
received  as  serious  truths.  Should  there  be  children  of 
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those  separated,  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  compel 
parents  to  set  aside  a  sum  for  their  support  in  a  ratio 
according  to  the  individual  property  of  each.  This 
would  put  an  end  to  the  filthy  accounts  of  divorce  suits 
which  pollute  our  daily  papers,  and  obtain  ready 
admittance  into  families  where  a  serious  essay  on 
manners  and  morals  is  often  excluded  because  it  contains 
a  little  necessary  plain  speaking — as  though  omelettes 
could  be  expected  without  breaking  eggs. 

If  people  could  divorce  themselves  at  will  and  with¬ 
out  publicity,  they  would  be  as  careful  to  preserve  each 
other’s  esteem  after,  as  they  were  before  marriage.  We 
should  then  seldom  see  what  so  frequently  happens  now  ; 
the  charming,  neat,  obliging,  fiancee,  developing  into 
the  giddy,  careless,  slatternly,  and  dis-obliging  wife,  or 
the  ardent  and  devoted  lover  cooling  down  into  the 
neglectful  and  heartless  husband.  Those  truly  married 
would  continue  to  do  all  they  could  to  please  each  other  ; 
and  those  superficially  united  would  practise  the  outward 
decencies  of  married  life  from  mutual  and  self  interests. 
Marriage  would  cease  to  be  the  grave  of  love,  and  the 
sum  total  of  human  happiness  would  be  immensely 
increased.  Possession  during  good  behaviour  is  far 
better  for  our  weak  human  nature  than  possession 
absolute.  In  the  state  of  Illinois,  where  divorce  is  as 
easy  as  possible,  only  one  couple  in  seven  resort  to  it 
including  strangers  who  visit  there  for  the  purpose,  so 
that  of  the  inhabitants,  perhaps  not  more  than  one  in 
fourteen  couples,  or  one  person  in  twenty-eight,  desire 
to  break  through  the  marriage  bond.  The  nature  of 
marriage  would  be  elevated  by  bringing  it  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  a  condition  of  mutual  satisfaction.  Morality 
would  be  increased  through  it.  All  that  are  required  to 
effect  these  ends  are :  equal  conditions  of  partnership 
civil  contract,  and  easy  method  of  separation. 


ARE  WE  POLYGAMISTS? 

A  DOMESTIC  DIALOGUE. 

- ♦ - 

HE  :  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean,  Gladys,  by  asking 
such  a  ridiculous  question.  Of  course  we  are  not 
polygamists.  Polygamy  is  practised  only  by 
Asiatics,  Africans,  aboriginal  Americans,  Mormons,  and 
such  people,  and  not  by  Europeans,  except  in  Turkey, 
much  less  by  Englishmen. 

She  :  I  am  quite  aware,  Bertie,  that  Englishmen  are 
not  supposed  to  be  polygamists.  I  know  that  public 
opinion,  the  laws,  and  our  religion,  are  understood  to  be 
directed  against  plurality  of  wives.  But  I  have  heard 
and  read  some  very  strange  things  lately,  and  since  our 
honeymoon,  five  years  ago,  my  ideas  of  marriage  have 
become  so  much  clearer,  that  I  have  really  begun  to 
question  whether  polygamy  may  not  be  an  institution 
with  us  in  private,  although  disavowed  in  public.  I 
assure  you,  dear,  the  query  is  by  no  means  a  ridiculous 
one. 

He  :  I  suppose  you  have  been  reading  some  of  the 
trashy  views  put  forth  by  the  advocates  of  women’s 
rights  and  other  rubbish  of  that  sort.  Better  stick  to  a 
lively  novel,  Gladys  ;  it  will  do  you  more  good. 

She  :  No,  Bertie,  you  have  not  guessed  correctly.  My 
thoughts  are  my  own.  But  I  don’t  see  why  you  should 
be  so  hard  on  women’s  rights.  If  they  have  any,  surely 
they  should  be  allowed  to  claim  them,  and  it  is  not  very 
gallant  of  the  men  to  treat  rightful  claims  so  contemp¬ 
tuously.  However,  Bertie  dear,  we  won’t  quarrel  over 
this.  But  I  should  so  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  if 
you  will  answer  them  on  your  honour,  well  and  truly. 
They  say  Socrates  used  to  arrive  at  the  truth  by  asking 
questions.  Then  why  not  a  woman  ? 
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He  :  Well,  my  little  philosopher  in  petticoats,  ask 
what  you  please,  and  I  will  answer  as  well  as  I  am 
able. 

She  :  Do  you  love  me,  Bertie  ? 

He  :  You  darling  little  goose,  of  course  I  do.  You 
know  I  do.  What  makes  you  ask  such  a  question? 

She  :  Excuse  me,  dear,  you  must  not  ask  questions, 
but  only  answer  them.  Else  the  process  will  be  spoilt. 
Did  you  ever  love  anyone  else  ? 

He  :  Come  now,  my  little  wifey,  that’s  hardly  fair.  I 
suppose  I  have  done  much  like  other  young  men.  Most 
of  them  sow  a  few  wild  oats  before  they  settle  down  to 
the  calm  delights  of  matrimony.  No  one  thinks  the 
worse  of  them  for  that,  and  many  believe  that  they  are 
all  the  better  for  it  afterwards. 

She:  I  have  heard  these  sentiments  before,  dear.  I 
suppose  it  soothes  men’s  consciences  to  play  at  this  kind 
of  make-believe.  You,  Bertie,  are  very  clever  and 
sensible,  as  everyone  knows.  Do  you  think  immorality 
is  less  immoral  because  you  call  it  “  wild  oats  ”  ? 

He  :  Certainly  not. 

She  :  Does  it  depend  upon  sex  ? 

He  :  Well,  I  suppose  not.  I  should  say  what  would 
be  immoral  in  one  would  be  immoral  in  the  other. 

She:  Yet,  darling,  if  you  had  put  the  question  to  me 
and  I  had  given  a  similar  reply  as  to  my  former  life,  I  am 
afraid  you  would  not  have  forgiven  me. 

He  :  I  am  afraid  not,  too.  But  then  girls  are  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  the  same  as  men.  Society  gives  men  greater 
licence,  and  with  good  reason.  Conduct  which  scarcely 
harms  them  would  ruin  women. 

She  :  Just  so.  Men  weigh  their  actions  in  one  balance 
and  ours  in  another.  But  they  could  not  sow  wild  oats 
unless  women  helped  them. 

He  :  True,  but  not  your  sort,  dear.  I  think  we  had 
better  not  discuss  them. 
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She  :  Then  you  can  answer  my  question.  Did  you 
ever  love  anyone  else  ? 

He  :  Most  men  love,  or  think  they  love,  many  times, 
perhaps,  before  they  meet  with  the  right  one.  I  have 
done  the  same.  But  I  have  never  loved  anyone  as  I  love 
you,  Gladys,  and  that  should  satisfy  yon. 

She  :  It  does.  I  am  very  proud  and  happy  in  your 
love,  darling.  I  am  only  trying  in  my  weak,  and, 
perhaps,  foolish  way,  to  see  whether  we  are  polygamists 
or  not.  So  I  am  sure  you  will  humour  me  for  a  few 
minutes.  Did  you  ever  know  a  man  obtain  the  affections 
of  a  woman,  persuade  her  to  live  with  him  in  all  the 
manner  of  a  wife,  and  then  legally  marry  someone  else 
while  so  engaged  ? 

He  :  I  am  sorry  to  say  many. 

She  :  Is  it  true  that  it  is  quite  a  common  thing,  for 
men  ot  means  especially,  both  married  and  single,  to 
have  one  or  more  mistresses  and  to  keep  two  or  more 
homes  ? 

He  :  I  am  afraid  it  is  very  common,  from  the  well-to- 
do  even  up  to  Royalty,  and  the  higher  the  more  so. 

She:  And  if  a  Prince,  say,  marry  one  woman  with 
his  left  hand  and  another  with  his  right,  and  he  call  the 
first  marriage  morganatic,  what  should  we  call  the 
second  ? 

He  :  I  don’t  know. «  I  suppose  the  second  does  away 
with  the  first. 

She  :  How  can  it  ?  It  doesn’t  do  away  with  the 
woman  and  her  children.  If  the  second  is  not  bigamy  it 
must  be  polygamy. 

He  :  But,  possibly,  he  may  not  have  any  further  con¬ 
nection  with  the  first.  Polygamy  does  not  mean  a  series 
of  wives,  but  having  more  than  one  at  the  same  time. 

She  :  I  am  aware.  But  I  believe  it  is  not  the  habit  of 
polygamists  in  the  foreign  parts  you  first  mentioned  to 
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be  closely  associated  always  with  all  their  wives.  No  one 
can  suppose  that  Solomon,  for  example,  loved  a  thousand 
women  at  once.  One  or  two  favourite  ones  usually 
supplant  the  others,  but  these  are  maintained  and  their 
children  cared  for  because  the  mothers  continue  to  be 
wives  in  name,  as  they  were  at  one  time  in  fact.  There 
is  something  honest  about  this.  Every  woman  knows 
beforehand  that  she  must  expect  associate  wives,  and 
often  prefers  them,  because  they  share  and  lighten  her 
duties.  Her  constitution  is  seldom  broken  down  by 
excessive  child-bearing.  But  English  women  endure 
much  because  they  are  led  to  anticipate  an  undivided 
empire  over  their  husbands,  who,  by  your  own  admission 
give  them  only  a  share  in  their  affections  and  embraces. 
If  the  custom  is  general  ,  it  would  be  better  for  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  women  if  we  were  to  profess  polygamy  as  well  as 
practise  it — better  if  it  were  acknowledged  openly  and 
legalised  as  in  the  East.  Do  you  think  it  general  ?  Pray 
answer  me  carefully,  dear. 

He  :  Why,  Gladys,  your  praises  of  polygamy  surprise 
me.  It  will  not  be  very  hard  to  convert  the  men.  For 
I  am  ashamed  to  confess — but  a  promise  is  a  promise — 
that  in  every  class  of  life  men  have  mistresses.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  all  have,  or  that  the  practice  is  alwa)^s 
general  with  those  who  do.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
tnat,  as  a  rule,  the  union  is  occasional  only,  and  that  at 
any  given  moment  those  who  thus  indulge  themselves 
are  in  a  minority.  Yet  there  are  comparatively  few  who 
do  not  have  concubines  at  some  time  or  other  in  their 

lives.  . 

She  :  You  are  trifling  with  me.  I  do  not  admire 

polygamy,  but  I  admire  honesty,  and  honest  polygamy  is 
better  than  dishonest  and  hypocritical  polygamy.  Young 
married  women  are  the  fashion  now,  I  am  told.  But 
what  becomes  of  these  women  ? 
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He  :  Heaven  knows.  I  don’t  like  to  speculate.  I 
fear  that,  when  cast  off,  they  retaliate  by  deceiving  other 
men,  and  go  from  bad  to  worse.  Sometimes  they  pass 
from  one  “  protector  ”  to  another  ;  at  others,  they  fall  as 
low  as  women  can. 

She  :  Then  that  disposes  of  all  excuse  for  wild  oat 
sowing.  The  results  are  terrible  to  think  of.  What 
would  you  say  of  me,  Bertie,  if  after  professing  to  love 
you  above  all  men(  and  you  only,  after  lying  in  your 
bosom  and  becoming  your  other  self,  I  were,  from  mere 
caprice  or  selfish  convenience,  to  cast  you  forth  to 
poverty,  shame,  the  streets,  and  premature  death — I 
having  the  power,  as  men  have,  to  do  all  these? 

He  :  I  cannot  imagine  it,  dear.  You  couldn’t  do  it. 

She  :  No  !  I  could  not  do  it,  and  I  cannot  understand 
how  men  can  do  it.  But  such  creatures  are  not  men. 
Cowards,  like  these,  do  not  deserve  to  call  any  woman 
mother. 

He  :  You  are  getting  excited,  and  the  children  are 
just  coming  in,  and  will  want  to  see  us. 

She  :  The  darlings  !  Oh,  Bertie,  promise  me  to  gaurd 
our  boy  against  sowing  wild  oats,  and  I  will  teach  our 
little  Gladys  to  shun  the  snares  and  follies  that  may 
threaten  her  in  the  future. 

He  :  We  will  both  do  our  best  to  shield  them  from 
evil. 

She  :  And  as  to  the  question  with  which  we  started, 
I  suspect  I  am  not  sufficiently  Socratic,  or  you  have  been 
too  vague  in  your  replies,  for,  although  from  what  I  have 
heard,  I  fear  that  Englishmen  are  mostly  polygamist  by 
practice  or  inclination,  I  am  not  able  to  decide  it  from 
my  own  observation.  Suppose  we  submit  our  remarks 
to  the  public.  You  know  “  in  the  multitude  of  counsel 
there  is  wisdom.” 

He  :  The  very  thing.  I  will  write  them  out  at  once. 


MORALS  OF  AUTHORS. 

- ^ - 

IT  is  a  melancholy  lact  that  the  morals  of  writers 
and  their  writings  have  often  been  at  variance.  A 
large  number  of  distinguished  authors  whose  works 
have  become  immortal,  and  whom  it  would  be  invidious 
to  mention,  have  been  men  of  indifferent  lives,  and  in 
some  cases  grossly  dissolute  and  abandoned.  Their 
work,  however,  was  better  than  themselves,  and  has  been 
preserved  and  valued  for  its  intrinsic  merit.  Genius 
and  moral  purity  should  be  inseparable,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  it  is  not  so.  As  a  rule,  men  of  great  abilities 
have  claimed  for  themselves  a  license  denied  to  meaner 
mortals,  and  on  the  whole  it  has  been  regretfully 
conceded  to  them.  For  just  as  we  pardon  the  private 
follies  and  wickedness  of  those  monarclis  who  have 
ruled  well,  so  with  these,  the  true  kings  of  men,  man¬ 
kind  have  been  lenient  to  their  faults  for  the  sake  of 
their  great  public  usefulness.  Strange  to  say,  no  matter 
to  what  department  of  intellectual  or  artistic  greatness 
we  turn  our  eye,  we  observe  that  its  most  splendid 
members  have  very  frequently  been  distinguished  for 
eccentricity  or  recklessness  :  they  soar  higher  and  fall 
lower  than  other  men.  “  Great  wits  to  madness  are 
allied,”  said  the  poet,  and  thus  brilliant  abilities  have 
been  too  often  united  to  moral  worthlessness.  But  by 
universal  practice  and  consent,  a  distinction  has  been 
preserved  between  the  worker  and  his  work.  Each  has 
been  judged  separately,  and  thus  some  of  the  priceless 
intellectual  and  artistic  treasures  of  past  times  have 
come  down  to  us,  whereas  otherwise  the}"  would  have 
been  lost.  It  was  chiefly  reserved  for  this  century,  and 
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notably  since  tlie  days  of  Wesley  and  Tord  Byron,  to 
attempt  to  measure  a  man’s  work  by  the  standard  of  his 
moral  character.  This  spirit,  however,  has  never  been 
so  remarkably  exhibited  as  during  the  last  few  weeks. 
And  as  it  appears  to  be  opposed  to  sound  sense  and  to 
the  public  welfare,  we  desire  to  question  its  utility  and 
therefore  its  morality. 

An  author  and  playwright  of  some  considerable 
reputation  has  been  convicted  by  a  jury  of  infamous 
criminality.  Before  his  conviction — indeed,  as  soon  as 
he  was  charged — his  works  were  in  some  places  withheld 
from  the  public.  And  now  a  member  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Vestry  has  given  notice  to  move  “  that  they  be 
withdrawn  from  the  two  public  libraries  in  Westminster, 
and  that  the  other  local  authorities  in  London  be 
requested  to  take  the  same  course  in  regard  to  the 
libraries  under  their  control.”  Several  libraries  had 
already  done  this,  perhaps  without  sufficient  considera¬ 
tion.  We  have  never  had  any  acquaintance  whatever, 
beyond  common  repute,  with  the  author  in  question  or 
his  literary  works.  But  these,  we  presume,  were  good 
to  have  become  so  popular,  and  if  they  were  good  then 
they  must  be  the  same  now.  Here  we  regard  only  the 
principle  involved.  This  resolves  itself  into  the  query — 
Should  we  prohibit  or  refuse  good  work  because  of  the 
immorality  of  the  author  or  doer  ? 

The  absurdity  of  an  affirmative  to  this  question 
should  be  self-evident,  and,  if  carried  out,  would  land  us 
into  endless  difficulties.  If  our  baker  bakes  good  bread, 
or  our  bootmaker  makes  good  boots,  we  do  not  ask  what 
are  the  morals  of  these  tradesmen  before  eating  the  bread 
and  wearing  the  boots.  It  would  be  agreeable  to  know 
that  they  are  worthy  people,  and  sad  to  think  them  the 
reverse,  but  the  usefulness  of  their  handiwork  would  not 
be  affected  by  either  sentiment.  Indeed,  one  ought  to  be 
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thankful  to  be  able  to  get  a  good  thing  at  all  without 
troubling  about  the  moral  deficiencies  of  the  makers. 

We  do  not  inquire  before  buying  a  picture  whether 
the  artist  is  moral  or  otherwise.  The  quality  of  the 
work  is  all  we  regard.  If  literature  is  to  be  an  exception 
to  this  custom,  there  would  be  very  little  left  but  that  of 
inferior  value,  for,  unfortunately,  as  we  have  said,  the 
men  of  highest  genius  have  been  too  frequently  of 
extremely  shaky  morals. 

The  virtuous  vestryman  of  Westminster  no  doubt 
goes  to  church  regularly  and  enjoys  the  Psalms  of  David 
and  the  Song  of  his  son  Solomon.  But  the  worst  of 
modern  authors  are  the  pinks  of  propriety  compared  to 
those  old  poetic  Jews  who  perpetrated  so  many  villainies. 
However,  we  do  not  on  that  account  move  that  these 
amorous  and  religious  effusions  be  withdrawn  from 
Westminster  Abbey  and  our  other  churches.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  if  their  perusal  will  do  any  one  any  good,  by  all 
means  let  people  read  them.  And  let  us  thank  God  that 
it  is  possible  to  educe  good  from  the  evil,  and  to  paint 
the  beauty  of  the  rose  and  the  fairness  of  the  lily  from 
the  ordure  of  the  stable. 

It  is  surprising  how  virtuous  everybody  is  when  some¬ 
one  more  unfortunate  is  found  out.  Some  men  have 
been  practising  an  indescribable  and  abominable  custom 
from  time  immemorial.  The  greatest  and  most  accom¬ 
plished  were  frequently  addicted  to  it,  and  thousands  of 
well-born  and  high-bred  in  our  country  to-day  still 
follow  it.  If  the  waves  of  indignation  which  are  said  to 
pass  over  the  English-speaking  nations  demand  that  the 
intellectual  wTork  of  its  votaries  be  also  condemned,  then 
to  be  consistent,  we  must  prohibit  the  choicest  efforts  of 
genius.  Horace,  and  most  of  the  rest  of  the  ancient 
classics,  must  be  burnt,  the  Bible  expurgated,  and  possibly 
even  our  own  glorious  Shakespeare  himself  would  come 
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under  the  ban.  Are  our  great  works  to  make  room  for 
some  of  the  puling  and  demoralising  novels  of  up-to- 
date  writers,  the  giants  to  give  way  to  pigmies  ?  It  would 
seem  so  if  we  permit  vestrymen  to  decide. 

If  we  are  genuine  in  our  desire  to  root  out  this 
immorality,  wre  should  attack  the  many  instead  of  making 
scapegoats  of  one  or  two.  We  should  check  the  growth 
of  this  abomination  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  where 
our  youths  are  too  often  educated  in  the  vice,  and  stamp 
it  out  in  our  Army  and  Navy  as*  we  did  the  leprosy. 
And  our  sense  of  virtue  should  impel  us  to  lay  hands 
upon  that  viler  and  far  more  important  abuse :  the 
betrayal  and  ruin  of  innocent  girls.  For,  unlike  the 
other,  this  is  followed  by  every  evil — Suicide,  infanticide, 
destitution,  disease,  or  death. 


MARRIAGE  WITH  A  DECEASED 
WIFE’S  SISTER. 


PART  I 


HERE  are  a  few  tilings  that,  like  the  swallows  and 


A  the  sea-serpent,  come  hack  to  us  annually.  One 

of  these  is  the  Bill  for  legalising  marriage  with  a 

deceased  wife’s  sister.  Men  may  come  and  men  maf 

go,  but  this  runs  on  for  ever.  Year  after  year  it  has 

been  passed  by  large  majorities  in  the  House  of 

Commons,  and  been  rejected  in  the  Eords  through  a 

constantly  dwindling  opposition.  This  year  their 

majority  was  only  nine,  and,  as  the  Bishops  mustered 

in  force  and  voted  against  it  with  one  honourable 

exception,  the  measure  has  been  once  more  defeated 

through  ecclesiastical  influence.  We  cannot  blame 

the  Bishops  for  acting  up  to  the  traditions  of  their 

order,  with  its  narrow  creed,  and  pulseless  soul.  Bn 

we  blame  our  national  folly  for  permitting  these  mitred 

peers  to  hold  a  casting  vote  in  the  national  councils. 

They  have  had  a  good  political  innings  in  the  centuries 

past,  but  their  day  of  usefulness  has  gone  by.  Eet 

them  retire  from  Parliament  with  dignity  while  they 

mav,  lest  they  be  ignominiously  hustled  from  power 

•  ^ 

by  an‘*  indignant  people.  These  archaic  residua  oi 
feudal  times  obstruct  the  progress  of  a  free  nation.  We 
do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that,  individually,  the 
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Bishops  are  very  learned,  amiable,  conscientious,  and 
worthy  gentlemen.  We  repudiate  the  slightest  personal 
disparagement.  But  in  their  political  and  corporate 
capacity  they  retain  too  much  of  the  stolid  bigotry  of 
their  predecessors  to  act  as  our  legislators,  and  the 
world  is  moving  so  much  faster  than  they  that  their 
political  privileges  have  become  inconsistent  with  its 
progress. 

Marriage  with  a  deceased  wife’s  sister  was  never 
prohibited  in  any  age  or  nation  before  the  fourth 
century  of  our  era,  when  monastic  theories  prevailed. 
Widows,  sisters-in-law,  and  first  cousins,  were  equally 
forbidden.  “  Has  it  never  occurred  to  you,  my  dear 
Wynn,”  wrote  Robert  Southey,  “that  this  law  is  an 
abominable  relic  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny?  Of  all 
marriages,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  these 
are  the  most  suitable,  and  likely  to  be  the  most 
frequent,  if  the  law  did  not  sometimes  prevent  them.” 
By  the  Act  of  Henry  VIII.,  designed  to  rid  himself 
of  Katharine,  and  which  abolished  most  of  the  Popish 
prohibitions,  they  were  made  unlawful,  but  could 
only  be  set  aside  by  the  Spiritual  Court  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  contracting  parties.  This  seldom 
happened,  owing  to  the  tediousness  and  great  expense 
of  a  suit.  “The  consequence  was,”  says  Tord 
Denman,  “  that  the  same  union  was  good  or  bad, 
the  offspring  illegitimate  or  lawful,  and  the  wife  an 
honourable  matron  or  a  concubine,  according  to  the 
accident  of  some  person  finding  it  in  his  interest  to 
prefer  a  suit  in  due  time  in  the  proper  Court  for 
invalidating  the  marriage.  In  strict  law  it  was  void — 
in  effect  voidable  only.”  Such  was  the  state  of  matters 
until  1835.  *  Men  had  married  their  wives’  sisters  after 
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Henry’s  corrupt  Act  for  300  years,  and  it  was  rarely 
noticed,  but  about  this  time  tbe  heir-apparent  to  a 
great  peerage,  and  who  was  probably  ignorant  of  the 
law,  married  the  high-born  and  virtuous  sister  of  his 
deceased  wife.  Lord  Lyndhurst’s  Act  (Statute  5  and  6 
William  IV.,  c.  54)  was  passed  to  relieve  these  aristo¬ 
crats  from  their  dilemma.  It  enacted  that  all  such 
marriages  before  the  1st  September,  1835,  should  hold 
good,  but  that  on  and  after  that  date  they  should  be 
void;  whereas  before  this  they  were  only  voidable. 
The  hardships  and  injustice  of  this  Act  were  felt 
immediately.  Especially  did  it  press  upon  the  poor. 
Its  ludicrous  aspect  was,  later  on,  presented  by  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  “A  Day  Too  Late,”  in  which  a 
clergyman,  obeying  the  law,  admits  to  the  Communion 
Table  a  couple  who  were  married  on  the  31st  of 
August,  but  rejects  another  couple  who  had  gone 
through  the  ceremony  on  the  1st  September.  “Reject 
me  !  ”  said  the  husband.  “  On  what  grounds  ?  ”  “As 
a  notorious  evil  liver,”  replied  the  minister.  “You 
and  your  female  companion  there  are  not  married.  .  .  . 
Had  you  been  married  a  day  sooner,  I  should  have 
then  hailed  you  as  a  brother ;  now  I  must  regard  you 
as  a  heathen  u«:an  and  a  publican.”  A  third  lady  and 
gentleman,  similarly  related,  are  next  introduced. 
They  have  just  returned  from  Germany,  where  they 
were  married,  and  after  handing  the  clergyman  a  copy 
of  Lord  Lyndhurst’s  Act,  to  show  him  that  it  is  only 
a  local  or  territorial  one,  and  does  not  extend  to 
Scotland,  much  less  to  foreign  countries,  they  are 
reluctantly  admitted  to  the  Communion  on  the  ground 
that  as  the  marriage  “  was  not  celebrated  in  England, 
this  Act  does  not  apply  to  it.”  „  _  ...  .  -  _ 
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The  scandals  arising  from  this  new  law  caused  a 
considerable  ferment  in  the  country,  and  measures 
were  taken  to  evade  it  by  those  who  were  able  to 
afford  a  trip  abroad.  Altona  and  Hamburg  were  the 
favourite  spots.  Many  visited  the  United  States  of 
North  America  for  the  purpose.  For  England  and 
Ireland,  as  to-day,  were  almost  the  only  countries  in 
the  world  where  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife’s 
sister  was  illegal.  The  validity  of  these  marriages 
contracted  abroad  was  soon  tested  in  the  Raw  Courts. 
In  case  after  case  it  was  decided  by  our  Judges  that 
they  were  governed  entirely  by  the  law  of  the  land  in 
which  they  were  contracted.  And,  therefore,  evidence 
of  the  “  lex  loci,”  and  of  the  marriage  having 
conformed  to  it,  made  the  latter  binding  in  this 
country,  and  the  issue  legitimate.  On  the  motion  of 
the  Right  Hon.  James  Stuart-Wortley,  a  Parliamentary 
Commission  was  appointed  in  June,  1847,  “  To  inquire 
into  the  state  and  operation  of  the  law  of  marriage  as 
relating  to  the  prohibited  degrees  of  affinity,  and  to 
marriages  solemnised  abroad  or  in  the  British 
Colonies,”  and  a  year  after  it  presented  its  report, 
in  which  the  question  had  been  narrowed  to  two 
degrees  only — a  wife’s  sister  and  a  niece.  Very 
important  evidence,  some  of  which  we  will  place 
before  our  readers  in  our  next  paper,  was  laid  before 
the  Commission,  and  the  value  of  their  report  is  as 
great  to-day  as  it  was  forty-six  years  ago.  Indeed, 
time  has  only  accentuated  and  multiplied  the  evils 
which  wrere  then  demonstrated  to  have  arisen  from 
the  law  made  eleven  years  before. 

The  Commission  was  composed  of  the  Bishop  of 
Richfield,  Mr.  Stuart-Wortley.  the  Right  Hon.  Dr. 
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Eushington,  Mr.  Justice  Vaughan -Williams,  and  the 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  (Andrew  Rutherford,  Esq.), 
with  Mr.  Herman  Merivale  at  first  as  Secretary,  and 
afterwards  Dr.  Haggard.  We  mention  these  names 
as  a  guarantee  of  its  high  character,  and  because  the 
present  generation  knows  so  little  of  the  struggle 
which  has  been  carried  on  for  sixty  years  against 
Lord  Eyndhurst’s  law.  The  public  has  been  largely 
led  by  ignorant  or  designing  persons  to  believe  that 
this  is  a  rich  man’s  question,  and  that  the  present 
agitation  is  chiefly  due  to  a  few  great  personages. 
Nothing  can  be  falser.  It  was  proved  over  and  over 
before  the  Commission  that  the  law  bore  most  hardly 
upon  the  working  classes ;  that  15,000  of  these 
marriages  were  known  to  have  taken  place  in  England 
notwithstanding  the  law,  and  that  probably  40,000 
children,  the  offspring  of  these,  were  thus  made 
illegitimate,  that  in  far  more  cases  concubinage  had 
taken  place  without  any  ceremony  because  of  its 
inefficiency ;  that  many  persons  of  high  and  honour¬ 
able  nature  disdained  to  resort  to  either  of  these 
courses,  and  wore  their  hearts  out  with  the  delusive 
hope  of  a  change  in  the  law;  and  that  in  other  cases 
dark  and  foul  crimes  and  a  general  contempt  for 
authority  were  the  unhappy  results.  “If  I  were  a 
demagogue,”  wrote  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Gurney,  rector  of 
St.  Mary’s,  Marylebone,  March  7th,  1849,  ‘‘wanting 
to  rouse  the  passions  of  the  working  classes  against 
the  injustice  of  the  rich  man’s  legislation,  I  would  not 
wish  for  a  better  topic.  The  law  may  look  equal,  but 
the  inequality  from  total  difference  of  circumstances, 
is  very  great  indeed.  If  the  matter  were  broached  in 
an  assembly  of  working  men  of  perfectly  sober  habits 
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and  well-regulated  minds,  wishing  as  anxiously  as 
Iyords  and  Commons  to  do  right  before  God  and  man, 
I  have  no  notion  that  one  hand  in  fifty  would  be  held 
up  for  the  law  as  it  is.” 


PART  II 

The  period  when  the  law  of  1835  was  passed  was 
a  favourable  one  for  its  aristocratic  promoters.  The 
Tractarian,  or  Puseyite,  Party  was  becoming  influential. 
“  Puseyism,”  as  the  vicar  of  Dartford  wrote,  “  is  the 
half-way  house  to  Rome.”  And  we  all  know  how 
ingenious  that  Church  has  been  in  imagining  all 
kinds  of  illusive  affinities.  On  this  occasion  the 
Bishops  equalled  her  in  constructive  subtlety.  More 
than  one  of  them  talked  of  incest.  The  18th  of 
Teviticus  was  gravely  quoted  against  those  who 
married  their  sister’s  or  brother’s  consorts,  although 
no  one  with  an  unclouded  brain  could  construe  it  thus. 
Amongst  the  people  to  whom  the  Mosaic  Taw  was 
addressed  these  were  the  most  honourable  of  all  marri¬ 
ages,  and  when  a  married  man  died  childless  it  was  the 
imperative  and  religious  duty  of  his  brother  to  marry 
the  widow.  That  these  unions  were  not  opposed  to 
Biblical  morality  has  been  the  opinion  of  a  host  of 
learned  men  and  notable  divines.  “The  prohibition 
of  taking  two  sisters  was  meant  for  the  lifetime  only,” 
wrote  the  author  of  “  Paradise  Tost.”  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke,  John  Wesley,  Sir  William  Jones,  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  Dr.  Adler,  Dr.  Chalmers,  Dr.  McCaul, 
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Archdeacon  Whately,  the  Bishops  of  Norwich,  St. 
Davids,  Llandaff,  Bath  and  Wells,  and  Lincoln,  were 
of  the  opinion,  and  held  that  according  to  Leviticus  a 
man  might  marry  his  deceased  wife’s  sister. 

It  was  proved  before  the  Commission  of  1847  that 
out  of  1501  such  marriages  and  147  with  deceased 
wife’s  niece  and  other  relatives  by  affinity,  five  of 
those  who  contracted  them  were  mayors  of  towns, 
70  were  of  the  upper  and  professional  classes,  30 
were  clergymen  and  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  1503 
were  of  the  middle  and  tradesmen  classes,  and  only 
40  labourers  and  mechanics.  As  the  last  after  their 
wives’  deaths  are  from  their  poverty  compelled  more 
than  any  others  to  resort  to  the  kind  offices  of  their 
sisters-in-law  in  caring  for  their  little  ones,  the  fact 
that  only  forty  of  them  were  induced  for  appearance 
sake  to  go  through  the  marriage  ceremony  is  strong 
presumptive  evidence  that  concubinage  has  been 
enormously  practised  purely  through  the  operation 
of  the  existing  law.  The  Rev.  John  Garbett,  Rural 
Dean  of  Birmingham,  and  rector  of  St.  George’s 
there,  was  asked  by  the  Commissioners,  “  Is  it 
common  among  the  lower  classes  in  Birmingham 
for  the  sister  of  the  wife  to  remain  in  the  house 
of  the  husband  after  death  of  the  wife?”  He  re¬ 
plied,  “  I  cannot  speak  positively  to  that ;  but  I 
should  think  it  was  among  all  classes.”  “  Do  you 
think  there  is  any  danger  of  that  leading  to  con¬ 
cubinage  if  marriage  is  forbidden?”  “It  is  very 
likely.  I  think  it  would  often  follow,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  they  would  say,  1  It  is  of  no  use 
our  going  through  the  ceremony  if  we  are  #not 
legally  married.’  Persons  of  religious  impressions 
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would  be  better  satisfied  by  going  through  the  cere¬ 
mony,  but  others  would  not  care  about  it.”  Others 
proved  that  it  was  a  common  thing  for  the  dying 
wife  to  beseech  her  husband  to  marry  her  sister, 
and  to  make  him  promise  to  do  so.  And  it  was 
agreed  by  all  that  these  marriages  were  regarded 
on  all  sides  just  the  same  as  legal  ones,  and  were 
never  visited  with  social  reprobation  except  by  a 
few  sour  fanatics. 

Many  of  the  poor  find  it  difficult  enough  to  pay  the 
rent  of  one  room,  and  they  are  quite  of  the  better  class 
of  workers  who  can  afford  two  or  three.  A  working 
man  engaged  early  and  late  at  his  employment  must 
find  someone,  if  his  wife  dies,  to  look  after  the  children. 
But  this  is  far  from  easy.  Her  office  is  no  sinecure. 
She  must  wash  and  cook,  scrub  and  sew,  and  work 
hard  to  keep  matters  straight.  Who  is  there  so  fit  or 
so  willing  to  undertake  these  onerous  duties  as  a  wife’s 
sister  ?  Fortunate  is  the  man  who  has  an  unmarried 
sister-in-law  who  will  respond  to  his  wish;  and 
fortunate  the  orphans  who  may  thus  find  in  a  kind 
aunt  a  lost  mother’s  love,  instead  of  undergoing  the 
coldness  and  heartlessness  of  a  stranger.  As  Montes¬ 
quieu  says  :  “His  new  consort  becomes  the  mother  of 
her  sister’s  children,  and  not  a  cruel  stepmother.” 
But  such  is  human  nature  as  it  exists  that,  unless  the 
father  and  aunt  marry,  their  conduct  is  almost  sure  to 
become  an  example  of  evil  to  the  family,  and  to 
degrade  themselves  in  their  own  eyes  and  in  those  of 
others.  Is  it  for  the  Church  to  assist  in  this  ?  One 
of  the  cases  brought  before  the  Commission  was  that 
of  a  postmaster  of  a  large  town  and  his  sister-in-law. 
She  had  become  his  housekeeper  after  her  sister’s 
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death.  He  would  have  married  her  if  he  could,  and 
applied  to  the  incumbent  for  a  licence,  which  was 
refused.  Subsequently  the  couple  and  one  of  the 
medical  officers  of  the  Union  were  indicted  for 
procuring  abortion.  They  lost  their  character, 
position,  and  everything  which  makes  life  worth 
living  for.  Can  we  doubt  that  their  crime  frequently 
occurs  among  those  to  whom  loss  of  a  good  name  is 
as  death,  and  who  prefer  to  risk  the  chance  of  penal 
servitude  rather  than  the  certainty  of  public  shame  ? 

Judge  Mason,  of  the  United  States,  has  put  the 
case  fairly,  thus : — “  The  very  strongest  reason  for 
engaging  in  a  second  marriage  contract  is,  frequently, 
to  provide  a  suitable  female  head  for  a  family  of  small 
children.  In  such  cases,  who  is  so  likely  to  exercise 
the  requisite  maternal  care  and  affection  as  the  sister 
of  a  deceased  mother  ?  To  prohibit  a  marriage  under 
such  circumstances  seems  to  me  inhuman.”  Seeing 
how  many  selfish  motives  might  influence  widowers 
to  marry  otherwise,  it  appears  to  us  these  marriages 
are  the  most  pious  and  most  deserving  of  commenda¬ 
tion.  Almost  every  country  in  the  world  bears 
testimony  to  their  propriety  and  extreme  usefulness. 
Their  illegality  when  contracted  in  England,  however, 
gives  rise  to  much  cruelty  besides  any  we  have  men¬ 
tioned,  as  it  sometimes  happens,  when  tired  of  his 
wife,  an  unprincipled  husband  repudiates  and  deserts 
her  and  her  children,  and  the  laws  of  England  afford 
her  no  remedy  whatever.  We  have  much  pleasure 
in  saying  that  700  clergymen  were  among  the  40,000 
who  petitioned  for  an  amendment  of  the  law.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Commission  that  the  bulk  of  the 
clergy  took  too  superficial  a  view  of  the  question,  and 
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had  not  studied  it  sufficiently  to  give  their  judgment 
much  value.  It  would  be  curious  to  ascertain  how 
many  of  them  to-day  are  aware  that  the  “Table  of 
Kindred  and  Affinity/’  beginning  “  A  man  may  not 
marry  his  grandmother/’  forms  no  part  of  the  Prayer 
Book,  although  it  is  always  found  there,  and  was 
formerly  inserted  in  the  same  surreptitious  way  in 
the  Bible  also.  It  was  simply  composed  for  general 
information  by  Archbishop  Parker,  who,  by  the  bye, 
must  have  been  destitute  of  humour  (for  how  could 
anyone  desire  to  marry  his  grandmother?),  and  it  has 
no  Church  authority  whatever.  It  was  proved  before 
the  Commission  that  many  persons  of  the  highest 
moral  and  religious  character  had  married  their 
deceased  wives’  sisters  without  any  loss  of  reputation. 
Some  even  in  the  higher  walks  of  life  had  aks  married 
in  this  manner  with  the  approbation  of  their  friends  and 
relatives  on  both  sides.  Tord  George  Hill  was  thus 
married  to  Miss  Knight,  and  her  aunt  and  Captain 
Knight,  her  brother,  accompanied  her  to  Denmark  for 
the  ceremony.  Tord  Sandys,  the  bridegroom’s  brother, 
Tord  Winchelsea,  and  others  of  their  set,  received  them 
or  called  upon  them  in  the  usual  way.  Two  sisters  of 
Richard  Cobden  were  married  to  Mr.  Sale.  “  I  never 
could  discover,”  said  the  great  Reformer,  “  any  valid 
ground,  either  moral  or  physical,  for  the  prohibition. 

.  .  I  never  met  with  a  person  out  of  Parliament 

who  joined  with  the  law,  and  took  the  same  view 
which  the  Tegislature  does  of  these  marriages.”  The 
Hon.  and  Rev.  H.  Montagu  Villiers,  rector  of 
St.  George’s,  Bloomsbury,  and  Canon  Residentiary  of 
St.  Paul’s,  writing  in  1849  of  the  proposed  repeal  of 
the  present  law,  said :  “It  will  remove  a  barrier  to 
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marriage  which  now  exists,  but  which  I  do  not  believe 
God  ever  set  up.  It  will  prevent  much  immorality 
among  the  poor,  relieve  many  a  burdened  conscience, 
and  tend  to  the  increase  of  happiness  amongst  large 
numbers  of  our  fellow-countrymen.” 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  tha  t  ere  is  no 
reason,  human  or  divine,  for  the  continuance  of  this 
unjust  and  criminal-manufacturing  law.  The  Bench  of 
Bishops  blocks  the  path  of  justice  and  morality.  They 
have  done  the  same  on  this  point  for  the  last  sixty 
years.  They  have  thus  proved  their  obstinacy  to 
reform  and  their  unfitness  for  legislative  power.  And 
in  the  name  of  the  people  of  England  we  demand 
their  removal  from  the  House  of  Lords. 
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SHOULD  THE  POOR  MARRY? 

— - ♦- - - 

T^HE  rapid  increase  of  population  in  our  humbler 
ranks  of  life  is  held  by  many  thinkers  to  be  prolific 
of  social  evils.  As  a  rule  the  poor  have  large  families. 
Rural  industries  are  few,  and  their  wages  low.  Hence 
there  is  a  constant  influx  from  the  country  to  the 
towns,  so  much  so,  that  a  writer  recently  asserted  that 
no  Londoner  born  and  bred  could  trace  for  himself 
three  generations  of  Eondon  ancestors.  Town 
occupations  are  thus  overcrowded,  and  thousands 
unable  to  find  employment. 

To  remedy  the  miseries  arising  from  this  state  of 
things  numerous  schemes  have  been,  from  time  to 
time,  proposed  : — As  Emigration,  Malthusianism,  and 
Abstention  from  Marriage.  Without  discussing  at 
present  the  remedial  value  of  the  two  first,  we  address 
ourselves  to  the  last-named,  especially  as  the  immoral 
and  baleful  doctrine — as  we  consider  it — is  widely 
held,  that  marriage  is  a  luxury  to  be  indulged  in  by 
the  well-to-do  only. 

The  question,  then,  whether  the  poor  ought  to 
marry  or  not  is  bound  to  interest  many  readers.  A 
few  observations  on  the  subject  may,  therefore,  be 
acceptable,  particularly  as  many  things  have  to  be 
considered  before  a  just  decision  can  be  drawn ;  for 
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an  act  may  be  legally  right  and  morally  wrong,  01 
morally  right  and  legally  wrong.  It  may  be  good  for  the 
individual,  and  bad  for  the  community,  or  vice  versa. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  definite  income  to 
indicate  what  is  meant  by  “  poor,”  because  what 
would  be  poverty  to  one  would  be  wealth  to  another. 
Any  man,  no  matter  how  much  he  possesses,  who  is 
pinched  and  harassed  by  his  requirements,  and  whose 
reasonable  wants  exceed  his  means  of  supplying  them, 
is  really  poor.  The  Stoic  philosophers  of  old  time 
taught  that  the  way  to  be  rich  was  to  reduce  our 
wants,  to  dispense  with  everything  which  was  not 
necessary  to  a  healthy  life.  And  thus,  as  the  story 
goes,  the  cynic  Diogenes,  wdio  restricted  himself  to  a 
tub  to  dwell  in,  and  a  wooden  bowl  for  drinking  from, 
threw  the  latter  away  when  he  saw  a  thirsty  soldier 
drink  out  of  his  hands. 

But  we  are  none  of  us  Stoics,  and  very  few  philoso¬ 
phers.  We  are  mostly  practical,  matter-of-fact  people, 
who  run  our  wheels  in  the  common  ruts,  and  copy  the 
ways  of  the  world.  We  want  to  live,  and  live  respect¬ 
ably,  after  the  fashion  of  our  fellows,  and  the  question 
really  intended  is — Would  people  of  very  limited 
incomes  be  better  or  worse  for  marrying? 

Before  we  could  answer  this,  we  should  want  to 
know  what  sort  of  people  they  are.  If  they  have 
small  incomes  and  extravagant  habits  or  tastes,  or  if 
they  are  deficient  in  energy  and  business  aptitude,  or 
even  in  moral  principles,  then  they  had  far  better 
remain  single.  But  if  they  are  the  converse  of  all 
these,  marriage  will  not  only  be  suitable,  but  highly 
desirable.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  a  good  and 
thrifty  wife  would  make  the  late  bachelor’s  income  go 
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farther  for  two  than  for  one.  Her  deft  and  ready 
fingers  would,  at  the  same  time,  multiply  his  comforts. 
Her  thrifty  and  careful  habits  would  prove  the  safest 
guardians  of  his  humble  store. 

We  presume,  of  course,  that  the  marriage  is 
prompted  by  love,  otherwise  it  is  likely  to  be  a  failure. 
Only  rich  people  can  venture  to  marry  without  it,  as 
they  have  other  compensations,  of  which  we  do  not 
approve,  but  which  they  often  seem  to  imagine  suit 
them  just  as  well. 

To  our  thinking  a  loveless  marriage  is  not  only  an 
unnatural  union,  but  is  sheer  folly  or  downright 
wickedness.  People  will  sometimes  say,  li  Oh,  but  love 
will  come  after  marriage.”  Very  rarely.  The  chances 
are  too  many  against  it.  An  intelligent  and  mutual 
affection,  however,  is  in  itself  marriage,  and  we  must 
not  be  led  away  by  supposing  that  a  ceremony  can 
ever  be  anything  more  than  a  ceremony. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  poor  people  of  suitable 
dispositions,  as  mentioned,  should  marry.  Marriage 
calls  forth  all  the  latent  good  that  may  be  in  them.  It 
enlarges  their  sympathise  and  their  hopes;  it  gives 
incentive  to  action  and  solidity  to  character ;  it  steadies 
the  wavering,  and  saves  those  who  would  otherwise  be 
lost.  The  home  may  be  poorly  furnished,  and  wanting 
in  many  things,  but  love  brightens  and  cheers  the 
humblest  cottage.  And,  after  all,  it  is  a  real  home, 
where  two  brave  souls  cherish  and  comfort  each  other. 
And  wThen  the  children  come,  the  parents  have  ripened 
by  experience,  and  have  discovered  the  means  whereby 
to  provide  for  them.  Often,  too,  they  come  as  God’s 
angels,  to  heal  a  wounded  heart  or  to  strengthen  a 
weak  spirit. 
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Thus,  poor  and  rich  are  not  absolute,  but  relative 
terms.  For  man  is  not  nourished  by  bread  alone,  but 
by  thought  and  action,  and  innocent  pleasures,  and 
above  all  by  sympathy.  The  confirmed  bachelor  is 
apt  to  develop  a  hard  and  selfish  nature  ;  the  old  maid 
is  too  likely  to  become  sour  and  crusty;  and  not 
because  their  characters  are  worse  than  those  of  others, 
but  because  their  circumstances  have  not  been  favour¬ 
able  for  the  growth  of  their  higher  feelings.  True 
marriage  is  often  like  Moses’  rod,  which  smote  the 
hard  rock  and  refreshing  waters  gushed  forth.  They 
were  hidden,  pent  up,  waiting  for  the  friendly  touch 
that  should  free  them. 

Of  course  a  certain  measure  of  prudence  should  be 
exercised  before  engaging  in  marriage.  A  man  should 
see  his  way  to  fulfilling  all  reasonable  responsibilities, 
and  in  so  important  a  matter — the  most  important  of 
his  life — should  weigh  well  what  he  is  about  to  do. 
As  a  rule,  the  character  of  his  wife  is  of  more  conse¬ 
quence  than  the  amount  of  his  income.  If  the  latter 
would  be  sufficient  in  the  hands  of  a  prudent  and 
domesticated  woman,  and  he  is  attached  to  such  a  one 
in  mutual  love,  then  the  sooner  they  marry  the  better. 
Let  them  do  so  in  the  bloom  of  life,  and  enjoy  each 
other’s  society  while  hope  and  energy  are  strong,  and 
not  wait  until  the  world  has  embittered  them  or 
crushed  out  all  the  happy  buoyancy  of  their 
youth.  There  is  another  advantage  in  early 
marriage,  their  children  will  have  grown  up  before 
they  themselves  have  passed  middle  age,  and  will  be 
able,  perhaps,  to  have  the  felicity  of ,  returning 
their  parents’  care  by  assisting  them  should  their 
old  age  need  it, 
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By  far  too  much  is  made  of  the  difference  between 
rich  and  poor.  Those  who  have  experienced  both 
states  know  that  human  happiness  is  much  the  same 
in  each.  Wealth  has  its  drawbacks  as  well  as  poverty, 
and  possibly  if  at  the  close  of  life  we  could  all  add  up 
correctly,  we  should  find  that  the  balance  of  happiness 
is  rather  on  the  side  of  the  poor.  If  their  sorrows  are 
sharp  their  joys  are  keener,  and  their  power  of  endur¬ 
ance  greater.  They  never  experience  that  satiety  of 
living  which  comes  from  satiety  of  pleasure.  They 
could  not  understand  the  pangs  of  poverty  in  the 
breast  of  that  luxurious  Roman  who  committed  suicide 
because  he  had  only  ^80,000  left.  Simple  habits  and 
natural  taste  are  far  more  conducive  to  enjoyment  than 
many  are  aware  of.  Every-day  duty  gives  a  zest  for 
harmless  recreation,  and  many  a  good-natured  father, 
who  takes  his  little  ones  of  a  Sunday  for  a  quiet  stroll 
in  a  country  lane,  when  the  hawthorn  or  the  honey¬ 
suckle  is  in  bloom,  derives  more  solid  happiness  from 
this  than  if  he  were  a  prince  and  played  at  Monte 
Carlo. 

It  is  the  custom  nowadays  to  flatter  the  working 
classes  by  ascribing  to  them  all  the  virtues.  But  those 
are  not  their  true  friends  who  do  this.  Every  class 
has  its  own  virtues  and  vices,  and  the  working  class 
has  its.  They  would  do  well  to  remember  that 
political  suffrage  does  not  give  political  wisdom,  and 
that  a  restricted  education  must  produce  a  restricted 
intelligence.  Their  improved  condition  will  depend 
not  on  extraneous  assistance,  not  on  Acts  of  Parliament, 
nor  the  nostrums  of  economical  and  political  quacks, 
but  on  themselves.  They  must  set  themselves  a 
higher  standard  of  education,  and  a  higher  code 
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of  morality  before  they  can  make  any  considerable 
advance.  Only  those  who  live  in  a  fool’s  paradise 
believe  in  the  power  of  Parliaments  to  effect  a  great 
social  reformation,  which,  like  that  of  an  individual, 
must  proceed  from  within.  Drink,  for  instance,  is  the 
greatest  hindrance  to  their  prosperity,  and  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  their  married  lives.  Many  think  that,  if  all 
the  public  -  houses  were  closed  by  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  England  would  be  changed  from  a  drunken 
to  a  sober  nation.  This  is  a  pure  delusion.  The 
fanatics  of  the  State  of  Maine  caused  it  to  be  tried  there 
by  law,  but  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  has  given  us  his 
experience  of  the  working  of  this  Act.  People  drank 
as  much  as  before,  and  Mr.  McCarthy  found  no 
difficulty  in  getting  his  native  whiskey  anywhere,  even 
on  a  Sunday.  We  deplore  intoxication  even  as  much 
as  Sir  Wilfrid  Dawson  does,  but  we  do  not  think 
Englishmen  and  Irishmen  will  ever  suffer  themselves 
to  be  dragooned  into  becoming  teetotallers  or  anything 
else.  Although  the  poor  frequently  undergo  many 
unavoidable  privations,  the  necessaries  of  life  are  cheap, 
and  wages  higher  than  on  the  Continent.  There  they 
find  no  difficulty  in  marrying.  This  seems  to  require 
some  explanation  from  those  concerned.  Can  it  be  true, 
as  Mons.  Douis  Blouet  (Max  O’Rell),  author  of  “  John 
Bull  and  his  Island,”  said  in  his  lecture  at  Westbourne 
Park,  some  time  ago,  that  much  harm  arises  from  the 
desire  of  the  poor  to  ape  the  class  above  them  ?  This, 
he  said,  prevails  in  England  much  more  than  on  the 
Continent.  There  a  poor  man  is  not  ashamed  to  go 
to  church  in  his  blouse,  and  servant  girls  do  not 
attempt  to  vie  with  their  mistresses  in  airs  and  dress, 
as  they  do  here.  We  regret  the  loss  of  that  modest 
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humility  which  was  once  the  grace  of  the  poor — that 
honesty  of  deportment  which  preserved  them  from 
affecting  to  be  other  than  they  were.  Even  in  these 
revolutionary  times  there  are  some  things  worth 
preserving. 

Should  poor  people  marry  ?  As  well  ask,  should 
the  course  of  labour  stand  still?  Should  the  grass 
grow  in  our  streets,  and  the  cobwebs  rot  on  our  walls  ? 
Should  the  lands  lie  untilled,  and  the  seas  unploughed? 
Should  the  shuttle  cease,  and  the  anvil  be  silent  ?  In 
a  word,  should  famine  and  pestilence,  hunger  and  fury, 
desolation  and  death  sway  as  of  old?  For  all  these 
would  happen  were  the  sons  and  daughters  of  labour 
to  cease  breeding  the  workers  of  our  industrial  hives. 
Eet  none  despise  labour,  nor  be  ashamed  of  it.  It  is 
the  foundation  of  all  dignity,  all  goodness,  and  all 
true  happiness.  It  is  only  idleness  that  is  con¬ 
temptible. 

And  if,  in  the  great  battle  with  and  against  the 
forces  of  Nature,  thousands,  enfeebled  by  fight,  or 
folly,  fall  out  of  the  ranks  as  paupers,  the  workers 
must  not  on  that  account  be  discouraged,  nor  despise 
their  lot.  The  rich  have  their  paupers  as  well  as  the 
poor.  As  a  rule,  their  eldest  sons  inherit  their  father’s 
wealth,  and  the  younger  are  thrown  upon  the  resources 
of  their  country.  Most  of  the  good  things  in  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Church  fall  to  the  poor  of  high  connections. 
It  is  only  rarely  that  superior  ability  is  allowed  to  take 
precedence  of  incompetent  rank.  But  we  shall  change 
all  that  before  long.  There  are  good  times  in  store 
for  the  poor,  if  they  will  prepare  themselves  to  use 
them  wisely.  Whenever  they  can  perceive  the  suicidal 
folly  of  strikes  and  the  futility  of  multiplied  lawsj 
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when  they  acquire  generally  that  love  of  morality 
which  teaches  that  only  honest  work  deserves  honest 
payment,  and  learn  to  scorn  the  man  who  scamps  his 
duty  as  they  would  any  other  vulgar  cheat ;  when  they 
regard  women  with  greater  respect,  and  are  kinder  to 
their  own ;  when  they  free  themselves  from  the 
indulgence  of  filthy  language  and  debasing  habits, 
and  find  that  pleasure  in  intellectual  pursuits  which 
the  best  of  them  have  found ;  when  they  see  that  to 
be  free  the  rights  of  all  must  be  respected  alike,  then 
the  economic  and  social  problems  which  afflict  ns  now 
will  have  been  solved.  Honesty  and  morality  will 
bless  every  household.  “The  Cottage  Hollies  of 
England”  will  be  happy  hom^',  marriage  will  be 
regarded  as  the  sacred  birthright  of  all.  Good  Charles 
Mackay,  the  poor  man’s  poet,  who  wrote  “There’s  a 
good  time  coming,  boys :  wait  a  little  longer,”  also 
wrote — 

“  For  every  up  there  is  a  down, 

For  every  folly  shame; 

And  retribution  follows  guilt 
As  burning  follows  flame. 

If  wrong  you  do,  if  false  you  play 
In  summer  among  the  flowers; 

You  must  atone,  you  shall  repay, 

In  winter  among  the  showers.’* 
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WIVES  AND  MISTRESSES. 

- * - 

QOCIAIy  life  in  England  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  game 
^  of  make-believe,  played  by  adults  in  lieu  of  child¬ 
ren.  We  apologise  to  all  good  wives  for  coupling  tbeir 
name  with  mistresses  in  so  unceremonious  a  manner, 
but  we  are  only  following  the  pitiless  logic  of  facts. 
In  England,  decent  men  are  not  supposed  to  keep 
mistresses,  but  they  do.  They  contract  the  habit  before 
marriage,  and  too  frequently  keep  it  up  after.  This  is 
one  of  the  results  of  having  two  standards  of  respect¬ 
ability  for  the  sexes.  Society  only  requires  that  the 
illicit  partnership  should  be  sedulously  concealed. 
But  should  it  become  known,  the  man’s  character  is 
scarcely  affected  by  it.  His  friends  and  acquaintances 
receive  him  as  usual.  His  position  is  just  as  good  as 
ever.  But  for  the  woman — ah  !  hers  is  quite  another 
affair.  She  is  a  hussy,  a  brazen,  shameless  creature, 
a  corrupter  of  virtue,  one  to  whom  every  door  must  be 
shut  and  every  heart  steeled  to  compassion.  Is  this 
because  she  is  the  greater  offender?  Not  at  all. 
Society  does  not  inquire  into  the  relative  proportions 
of  guiltiness.  Sometimes  she  is  really  the  chief 
culprit,  and  leads  the  weak-minded  man  astray — an 
immoral  woman,  practised  in  wiles  and  guided  by 
sordid  motives.  Far  more  frequently,  however,  she  is 
the  victim  of  male  seduction,  one  whose  chief  fault 
was  that  she  entrusted  her  honour  to  a  man’s  keeping, 
because  she  loved  him  too  well,  and  believed  him  when 
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he  swore  he  loved  her  also.  But  society  always 
assumes  the  man  to  be  the  inoffending  party.  Else 
why  does  it  always  ostracise  the  woman  alone  ? 

This  system  of  make-believe  is  very  prejudicial  to 
wives,  because  under  it  married  men  have  full  scope 
for  their  baser  passions.  Instead  of  shutting  our  eyes 
and  pretending  to  think  the  practice  scarcely  exists,  it 
would  be  far  better  to  recognise  and  so  check  it.  In 
France,  wives  recognise  and  condone  it,  but  they  would 
not  be  likely  to  do  that  here,  because  the  temperament 
of  the  two  nations  differs.  Besides,  French  husbands 
frequently  concede  to  their  wives  similar  privileges,  so 
that  if  the  husband  has  a  mistress  the  wife  may  some¬ 
times  have  a  lover.  Reciprocity  of  this  kind  would 
not  agree  with  the  jealous  disposition  of  the  English, 
and  we  trust  the  day  may  never  come  in  which  the 
domestic  lives  of  our  people  will  be  conducted  on  lines 
like  these.  The  purity  of  married  life  is  vital  to  the 
best  interests  of  a  people-  The  moral  and  physical 
health  of  parents  and  offspring  has  its  very  source  in 
it.  And  it  would  be  better  to  abolish  marriage 
altogether  than  to  continue  it  in  general  corruption, 
and  to  bolster  it  up  by  fraudulent  and  deceitful 
practices. 

We  have  had  too  many  instances  during  the  past 
year  of  the  unequal  conditions  which  customs  and 
laws  apportion  to  women.  Cases  have  occurred,  and 
very  recently,  in  which  husbands  have  slain  the 
seducers  of  their  wives.  In  each,  apart  from  its  merits, 
the  slayer  was  generally  applaudede  In  the  last 
recorded,  he  was  acquitted  by  a  jury,  and  left  the  court 
exulting  in  his  act.  But,  let  a  woman  kill  the  female 
seducer  of  her  husband,  let  her  shoot,  poison,  or  stab 
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his  mistress,  and  she  becomes  a  common  malefactor, 
for  whom  judge,  jury,  and  society  have  neither 
admiration  nor  pity.  Plaudits  for  the  man,  the  scaffold 
or  penal  servitude  for  the  woman. 

Now,  we  do  not  advocate  that  women  should  be 
permitted  to  murder.  We  simply  point  out  the 
different  meed  of  “justice”  awarded  to  each  for  a 
precisely  similar  offence. 

Again,  everyone  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  it  is 
a  common  thing  for  a  man  to  have  one  or  more 
mistresses  on  whom  he  bestows  his  attentions  and  his 
wealth.  Some  people  talk  as  if  this  were  only  a 
Continental  practice.  Would  to  God  it  were!  But 
the  chief  difference  is  that  here  men  have  their 
mistresses  secretly,  and  on  the  Continent  openly.  In 
both  cases  they  keep  a  wife  for  profit  or  reputation,  and 
a  mistress  for  pleasure.  The  wife  is  encouraged  to 
economise,  the  mistress  to  be  extravagant.  And  often 
the  mistress  can  only  be  afforded  through  the  careful 
expenditure  of  the  wife.  Nor  is  this  confined  to 
worldlings.  How  many  a  canting  hypocrite  goes 
through  the  little  farce  of  religious  observances  and 
home  decorum  during  one  part  of  the  day,  and  is 
locked  in  the  arms  of  a  lewd  woman  for  the  remainder ! 
If  Asmodeus  would  lift  the  house-roofs  for  us  during 
any  twenty-four  hours  of  the  year,  and  permit  us  to 
look  down  on  all  going  on  in  this  great  city,  what  do 
our  readers  think  they  would  see  ? 

But  if  presumably  reputable  women  took  to 
polyandry  what  would  be  said  of  them  ?  Or  if  even 
one  so  sinned,  would  not  society  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  Christian  country  stone  her  till  she 
died?  Women  make  allowances  for  the  failings  of 
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men.  How  are  these  kindnesses  reciprocated  ?  Wives 
are  constantly  seen  to  cling  to  their  husbands  in  all 
misfortunes  that*  may  befall  them.  Their  large¬ 
heartedness  and  loyalty  impel  them  to  follow  with  true 
sympathy  even  to  the  foot  of  the  gallows.  This  is  all 
as  it  should  be.  But  let  a  husband  stand  by  his  wife 
in  her  errors  or  crimes,  or  receive  her  back  in 
forgiveness  after  she  has  strayed  from  him,  and  the 
world  will  wonder  how  any  modern  man  could  be  so 
foolish,  or  so  chivalrous.  The  fidelity  expected  from 
a  woman  surprises  us  in  a  man. 

The  man  who  is  unfaithful  to  his  wife  looks  for 
forgiveness.  Her  charity  covereth  a  multitude  of 
sins.  Rarely  does  she  remain  obdurate  to  his  ex¬ 
pressions  of  penitence  and  amendment,  and  her 
generosity  is  very  frequently  tested.  But  the  erring 
woman  expects  no  pity,  because  it  is  so  seldom 
accorded.  For  her  to  fall  once  is  to  be  condemned, 
and  to  be  condemned  is  to  be  expelled  from  home, 
husband,  children,  and  caste.  What  shall  we  say,  then, 
to  these  things?  Is  it  from  her  inferiority  or  from 
man’s  injustice,  and  the  far  more  cruel  injustice  of 
woman  to  wToman,  that  what  is  venial  in  the  one  is  as 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  other ;  that 
what  is  loyalty  in  the  woman  is  meanness  in  the  man  ; 
and  that  he  may  with  impunity  do  that  daily  which 
would  be  moral  and  social  death  to  her  to  do  once  in 
a  lifetime  ?  We  protest  against  the  assertion  of  her 
inferiority.  At  each  point  her  conduct  proves  the 
contrary,  and  other  circumstances  give  force  to  our 
argument. 

'  How  often  does  it  happen  that  a  man  of  good 
means  insists  on  the  greatest  economy  at  home,  hands 
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over  the  necessary  amount  to  defray  the  tradesmen’s 
bills  in  a  reluctant  manner,  and  grudges  any  personal 
outlay  of  his  wife’s,  because  he  has  a  mistress  on 
whom  he  lavishes  his  money.  A  London  lady  of  our 
acquaintance,  mother  of  a  large  family,  happening  to 
remove  her  husband’s  coat,  picked  up  a  dog  license  in 
her  own  name,  with  the  address  at  Brighton.  Having 
no  suspicions  of  her  husband,  she  treated  it  as  a 
mistake  at  first.  But  afterwards,  on  thinking  it  over, 
and  remembering  how  frequently  her  lord  and  master 
had  occasion,  as  he  said,  to  remain  at  his  club  all 
night,  she  went  down  to  Brighton  to  the  address,  and 
was  confronted  by  another  lady  bearing  her  name. 
Her  husband  was  there  with  his  paramour,  and  seeing 
the  luxury  with  which  she  was  kept,  the  wife  under¬ 
stood  why  her  own  home  had  been  so  meanly  provided. 
She  had  been  a  faithful  spouse  and  a  good  mother,  an 
honest  partner  in  the  marital  concern,  practising  all 
kinds  of  little  economies  to  relieve  her  husband  of 
anxiety,  and  here  was  he — a  daily  liar  and  cheat — 
spending  his  and  her  substance  in  riotous  living,  and 
giving  to  a  mistress  the  caresses  to  which  she  alone 
was  entitled.  The  whole  of  her  life’s  happiness  was 
shattered  at  a  blow.  She  felt  she  could  never  trust  or 
love  her  husband  again.  And  so  the  law  which 
united  them  was  called  upon  to  divide  them,  and  she 
is  journeying  to  the  end  in  lonely  wretchedness.  But 
she  confesses  that  she  had  been  so  absorbed  in  her 
children,  and  in  her  household  cares,  that  she  neglected 
her  husband’s  comforts,  and  gave  him  but  little  atten- 
tion.  She  observed,  however,  that  his  mistress  had 
been  studious  where  she  had  been  neglectful ;  that  she 
practised  every  means  of  gratifying  him,  and  of 
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making  his  new  home  a  happy  one,  and  had  endeared 
herself  to  him  by  all  those  methods  which  every  clever 
woman  uses  to  hold  a  man’s  love.  Reviewing  her 
own  hopeless  mistakes  as  a  wife,  which  arose  from 
forgetting  that  a  husband’s  affection  is  retained  by  the 
same  process  that  it  was  procured,  she  exclaimed,  “Oh, 
if  I  had  it  all  to  go  over  again,  how  differently  would 
I  have  acted  !  ” 

Marriages  like  this,  and  so  many  others,  are  mainly 
attributable  to  their  having  been  made  from  interested 
motives,  and  without  true  love,  proper  appreciation,  or 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  each  other.  Weak  human 
nature,  unfortified  by  sincerity,  is  not  able  to  endure 
the  strain  of  married  life. 

When  a  man  sees  a  thief  picking  a  pocket,  he 
protects  the  honest  man,  and  all  pursue  and  cry,  “  Stop 
thief !  ”  But  when  a  man  discovers  a  married  friend 
or  acquaintance  with  a  mistress,  he  looks  on  it  as  a 
good  joke.  The  most  stupid  becomes  facetious  on 
such  a  tempting  occasion.  “A  fellow  feeling  makes 
them  wond’rous  kind.”  How  is  this  ?  Has  a  married 
woman  no  rights  according  to  the  innermost  male 
conscience  ?  Is  it  all  make-believe — the  marriage 
ring,  the  vows,  endowment,  and  the  rest  of  the 
espousals — a  trick  to  entrap  a  woman  to  submit  her 
purse  and  person,  her  freedom  and  her  life,  to  his  will, 
to  be  his  drudge,  liis  housekeeper,  his  plaything  while 
the  novelty  lasts,  his  anything,  and  then  to  be  nothing 
when  he  is  caught  by  a  pretty  and  lovable,  or  in¬ 
tellectual  face,  or  the  bold  eyes  of  a  lascivious  woman  ? 
Row  as  the  male  conscience  may  often  be,  we  cannot 
believe  that  in  its  secret  depths  it  can  be  so  lowr  as  this. 
And  yet,  why  this  everyday  anomaly,  that  no  one  of 
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them  all  exposes  or  finds  fault  with,  or  avoids  the 
married  cheat,  who  would  shun  the  same  man  if 
he  cheated  at  cards?  “  Honour,”  does  someone  say  ? 
Is  there  no  honour,  then,  involved  in  the  marriage 
relations  ?  Are  the  laws  of  honour  more  stringent  in 
card-playing  than  in  matrimony  ?  If  so,  we  may  all 
be  assured  that  the  latter  has  a  short  existence 
before  it. 

Men  have  been  preached  to  for  centuries  and  have 
been  little  the  better  for  it.  They  do  not  need  to  be  told 
that  for  married  men  to  have  mistresses  is  wrong. 
They  know  it,  and  nothing  but  shame  will  reform 
them.  The  dual  standard  of  virtue  is  answerable  for 
it  all,  and  for  other  and  worse  conditions.  For  this 
reason  we  never  cease,  whether  in  season  or  out  of 
season,  to  urge  that  there  should  be  one  law  of  morality 
for  both  sexes,  one  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
the  same  measure  for  each  for  purity  and  impurity. 
The  fear  of  shame  impels  licentiously-inclined  women 
to  correctness  of  conduct;  the  same  fear  would  act  upon 
licentious  men  also.  All  that  is  required  is  an  equal 
reprobation. 
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THE  DEGRADATION  OF  THE  SEXES. 

— - ♦ - 

PART  I. 

'PORTY  years  ago  the  Saturday  Review  observed,  “We 
*  appear  to  be  in  that  condition  which  the  Roman 
historian  has  remarked  as  the  vice  of  a  falling  State — 
we  can  neither  endure  our  vices  nor  their  cures.”  That 
especial  vice  which,  in  common  with  other  nations, 
touches  us  most  vitally,  is  the  one  which  we  affect  to 
ignore.  We  shut  our  eyes  to  its  presence,  we  close  our 
ears  to  its  recital.  Yet  serious,  wise,  and  good  men, 
moved  by  the  sincerest  patriotism,  and  the  highest 
motives,  have  from  time  to  time  endeavoured  to  draw 
national  attention  to  its  existence  and  its  dangers. 
The  field  of  inquiry,  however,  is  so  repulsive,  the 
circumstances  connected  with  it  so  loathsome,  that  it 
demands  no  small  amount  of  moral  courage  to  enter  on 
it.  Nothing  less  than  a  paramount  sense  of  duty,  and 
a  desire  to  do  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number,  could  sustain  a  man,  much  less  a  woman,  in 
the  attempt.  Its  evils  fall  upon  both  sexes,  but  most 
heavily  upon  women.  It  seems,  therefore,  a  subject 
worthy  of  general  consideration. 

Mr.  Acton,  in  his  great  work,  which  we  freely 
quote,  the  result  of  years  of  patient  investigation, 
wrote:  “  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  sufferings 
entailed  by  a  life  of  prostitution.  Instead  of  the  scorn 
so  freely  lavished  ©n  the  poor  lost  daughters  of  shame 
$md  misery,  I  plead  for  a  little  pity — nay,  for  more 
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than  pity — I  plead  for  j  ustice.  If  unequal  laws  between 
man  and  woman  compel  to  a  shameful  and  hated 
trade  the  helpless  and  shuddering  victim  of  seduction,' 
whose  fall,  though  it  has  stained,  has  not  utterly 
polluted  her,  I  charge  those  laws  with  cruelty,  and  I 
say  further,  that  her  blood  is  on  the  head  of  those  who 
know  the  injustice  of  such  laws,  yet  will  not  help  to 
alter  them.  If  human  beings  are  left  to  herd  together 
with  indecent  iudiscriminacy,  because  in  this  rich  and 
luxurious  city  they  can  obtain  no  more  fitting  shelter ; 
if  they  are  allowed  to  grow  up  from  childhood  to 
youth,  and  from  youth  to  adult  years,  amidst  scenes  of 
depravity  and  sin,  I  ask,  on  whose  shoulders  does  the 
blame  really  rest ;  whether  on  the  victim’s,  reared  to  a 
life  of  infamy,  or  on  society’s,  that  leaves  them  to  a  fate 
so  awful  ?  If  in  this  wide  world,  teeming  with 
abundant  supplies  for  human  want,  to  thousands  of 
wretched  creatures  no  choice  is  open,  save  between 
starvation  and  sin,  may  we  not  justly  say  that  there  is 
something  utterly  wrong  in  the  system  that  permits 
such  things  to  be  ?  If  the  traffic  in  human  flesh  and 
female  honour  is  not  repressed  by  the  arm  of  the  law, 
may  we  not  justly  accuse  the  law  of  falling  short  of  its 
duty  ?  And  if  all  this  is  true,  is  there  not  abundant 
cause  of  prostitution  that  is  capable  of  removal  ?  ” 

This  pathetic  appeal  was  made  twenty-four  years 
ago,  and  the  law  remains  to-day  almost  the  same  as  it 
was  then.  Very  reluctantly  do  we  take  upon  ourselves 
the  duty  of  again  bringing  the  revolting  subject  before 
the  tribunal  of  public  opinion.  For  we  shall  have  to 
wade  through  foul  details,  to  quote  statistics  which 
reveal  the  most  disgusting  depravity.  We  shall  show 
that  we  have  been  living  in  a  fool’s  Paradise,  and  that. 
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with  all  our  boasted  purity,  our  schools  and  religious 
organisations,  immorality  is  rampant,  and  prostitution 
is  destroying  our  vitality  as  a  nation.  We  are 
encouraged,  too,  by  the  example  of  many  noble  men 
and  women,  from  W.  Clowes,  “  one  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Chirurgeons,  1696,”  down  to  those  of  the  present  time, 
who  have  strenuously  engaged  themselves  in  various 
ways  in  the  cause  of  social  purity.  We  think,  also,  of 
those  sweet  Sisters  of  Charity,  who,  from  no  mercenary 
motives,  minister  to  our  fallen  sisterhood,  and,  as  in 
Paris,  for  example,  accompany  the  surgeons  through 
the  wards  of  St.  Tazare  and  Tourcine,  and  with  their 
own  hands  perform  the  most  loathsome  menial  offices. 
Therefore,  no  mauvaise  honte  should  restrain  us  from 
describing  that  which  they  do  not  disdain  to  view  and 
handle. 

Prostitution  is  indiscriminate  intercourse  between 
the  sexes  for  hire,  coition  without  love,  an  entire 
subjection  of  one’s  person  to  the  unclean  will  of 
another  for  pay  or  profit— -a  profanation  of  the  human 
body.  Its  terrible  results  prove  it  to  be  a  violation  of 
the  natural  law,  to  say  nothing  of  morality  or  religion. 
From  its  great  antiquity  it  appears  to  be  a  survival  of 
those  remote  times  when  men  were  governed  by  fierce, 
bestial  passions  rather  than  by  moderation  and  reason. 
No  age  and  no  country  has  been  free  from  it.  There 
are  numerous  records  of  it  in  Biblical  times.  It 
existed  in  the  wilds  of  Arabia  and  in  populous  Assyria. 
And  we  find  that  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  little 
worse  than  Pompeii.  By  all  reflective  men  it  has  been 
accounted  a  monstrous  evil,  but  unfortunately  many 
have  erroneously  regarded  it  as  a  necessary  one.  From 
tune  to  time,  various  atteraots  have  been  made  to 
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suppress  or  regulate  prostitution,  not  so  much  from  a 
moral  as  from  a  sanitary  motive.  These,  however, 
have  not  been  successful,  because,  throughout,  an 
important  factor  has  been  invariably  omitted,  namely, 
that  the  sexes  should  be  treated  alike.  Even  the 
“  Contagious  Diseases  Act,”  of  1866,  followed  as  it  was 
by  two  Select  Parliamentary  Committees  (one  of  the 
Fords,  in  1868,  and  another,  of  the  Commons,  in  1869), 
with  its  subsequent  amendment,  was  repealed  because 
of  its  inequality.  Its  restrictions  applied  to  women 
only,  and  with  a  view  to  the  health  of  the  men  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Forces,  so  that  it  tacitly  permitted  for  the 
indulgence  of  soldiers  and  sailors  practices  which  had 
hitherto  been  illegal.  The  national  conscience  revolted 
against  this  arbitrary  and  partial  recognition  of  prosti- 
tution.  And  the  sordid  grossness  of  the  immorality 
which  accompanied  it  is  simply  indescribable.  We 
select  some  of  the  mildest  incidents.  At  Aldershot  no 
street  walking  was  allowed ;  beer-shops  and  public- 
houses  were  the  women’s  haunts,  and  owing  to  the 
poverty  of  the  soldiers,  “  a  woman,  to  obtain  a  subsist¬ 
ence,  must  take  home  with  her  eight  to  ten  men  every 
evening.”  Accommodation  rooms,  frowsy  dens,  were 
let  at  twopence  a  visit,  which  money  was  frequently 
received  by  young  children  as  agents  for  their  mothers ; 
and,  at  least  in  one  case,  by  parents  from  their  own 
daughter.  Inspector  Smith  reported  in  June,  1869, 
that  there  wrere  only  243  prostitutes  to  12,000  troops, 
and  Dr.  Barr,  in  charge  of  the  Aldershot  Female  Dock 
Hospital,  stated  that  “this  paucity  caused  some  of 
them  to  have  intercourse  with  twenty  or  twenty- three 
men  in  one  night.”  In  the  British  Medical  Journal , 
December  12th,  1868,  the  same  surgeon  relates:  “One 
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morning  recently,  three  sisters,  the  eldest  only  nine¬ 
teen,  were  among  those  to  be  examined.  The  youngest, 
a  mere  child,  cried  to  go  home  to  her  mother,  so  like  a 
chtld)  that  I  sent  for  that  parent  before  examining  the 
daughter.  The  mother  told  me,  in  floods  of  tears, 
that  her  husband  was  out  of  work,  and  the  two  eldest 
daughters  dragged  the  youngest  away  with  them  to 
the  camp  during  her  absence.” 

The  number  of  prostitutes  in  London  is  not  known 
with  any  certainty.  A  Police  return  for  1859  gave 
9409,  but  a  Police  Magistrate  reckoned  them  at  50,000  ; 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Young  Females,  at  80,000 ;  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
about  80,000.  The  discrepancy  between  Police  and 
private  calculations  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  former 
omit  altogether  clandestine  prostitutes.  Police  returns 
are,  therefore,  so  far  misleading. 

Some  time  ago,  a  clergyman  from  a  Purity  Society 
applied  to  me  for  assistance  on  its  behalf.  He  informed 
me  that  there  were  80,000  prostitutes  to  be  dealt  with. 
I  replied,  “  And  how  many  male  prostitutes  are  there 
associated  with  those  women  ?  ”  He  did  not  know,  as 
their  mission  was  only  to  the  women.  “  Weil,”  I 
answered,  “  I  am  equally  interested  in  reclaiming  the 
men,  who,  in  number,  must  far  exceed  the  women. 
If  you  will  extend  your  inquiries  to  them  also,  and 
Come  to  me  again,  I  will  render  such  assistance  as  I 
am  able.”  However,  I  have  not  seen  him  since.  If 
We  have  80,000  of  these  women  in  London,  as  this 
Society  asserts,  and  they  only  have  an  average  of  two? 
visitors  per  noctem  who  apply  to  them,  say  once  a  week^ 
then  there  would  be  twelve  times  as  many  male; 
prostitutes  as  female. 
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The  number  of  spinsters  above  fifteen  in  this 
country  is  about  three  millions,  and  the  illegitimate 
tables  show  that  at  least  about  one  in  every  twelve  of 
these  lapses  from  virtue.  Thus  we  know  there  are 
about  250,000  unmarried  women  of  lost  chastity,  from 
whom  the  great  army  of  prostitutes  is  constantly 
recruited.  But  this  is  not  all.  Defective  habits,  love 
of  finery,  and  poverty  also  add  to  the  number.  So 
that,  on  a  modest  computation,  we  may  assume  that 
the  public  and  private  prostitutes  in  London  alone 
cannot  be  less  than  40,000,  and  this  would  not  include 
those  who  occasionally,  but  not  habitually,  practise 
mercenary  immorality.  In  1852,  55,000  illegitimate 
infants  were  registered.  Mr.  Acton  says,  “  I  should 
imagine,  if  the  cases  of  seduction-bastardy  not  brought 
to  light,  s  through  non-registration,  unfruitfulness, 
miscarriages,  and  abortions,  could  be  calculated,  their 
numbers  would  be  as  three  to  one  of  those.”  a  In  the 
Devonport  district,  the  Government  estimate  showed 
that  one  in  eight  of  the  unmarried  women  in  that 
district,  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  thirty-five, 
was  a  notorious  and  public  prostitute.  In  1872,  the 
managers  of  Reformatories  and  Rescue  Societies 
spoke  of  “  a  large  amount  of  clandestine  prostitution 
which  eludes  supervision  and  registration,  and  spreads 
disease  widely  among  the  population.”  Out  of  346 
women  received  up  to  1874  by  the  Rescue  Society  of 
London  from  districts  subject  to  the  Contagious 
Diseases  ®  Act,  “134  were  clandestine  prostitutes, 
wholly  unknown  to  and  unregistered  by  the  Police.” 
And  the  Right  Hon.  James  Stansfeld,  M.P.f  in  his 
paper  read  before  the  Statistical  Society,  remarked: 
“  I  find  that  out  of  those  134  clandestine  prostitutes,  66 
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were  of  the  age  of  seventeen  years  and  under.”  Mr.  Tait, 
writing  on  prostitution  in  Edinburgh,  informs  us  that  in 
that  city  the  known  prostitutes  were  as  i  to  80  of  the 
adult  male  population.  In  Eondon  he  reckoned  them  as 
i  to  60 ;  in  Paris,  public  and  clandestine,  i  to  15 ;  and 
in  New  York  as  1  to  15.  For  our  present  population, 
this  ratio  would  give  26,400  overt  prostitutes  in 
Eondon,  without  including  the  clandestine.  In  Paris, 
in  1854,  with  a  million  and  a  half  of  population,  the 
registered  “ filles  publiques ”  were  5206,  and  the 
clandestine  ones  were,  by  the  municipal  authorities, 
estimated  variously  from  20,000  to  60,000. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  one  of  the  great  evils 
of  the  system  is  that  prostitutes,  after  from  three  to  five 
years  of  their  profession,  often  retire  into  private  life. 
A  vast  number  of  them  marry.  Scarcely  any— if  any 
— escape  frequent  disease.  And  as  it  is  indisputable 
that  the  offspring  of  these  diseased  persons  suffer  more 
than  their  parents,  these  hordes  of  “  transitory  prosti¬ 
tutes,”  after  their  career  is  over,  still  spread  abundant 
misery  throughout  the  nation.  It  was  proved  before 
the  Select  Committee  on  Contagious  Diseases,  that  out 
of  1776  at  Devonport,  250  had  already  married,  that 
“for  the  most  part  they  marry  respectably,”  and  that 
at  Portsmouth,  “many  of  them  marry  exceedingly 
well.”  Indeed,  it  is  agreed,  that  through  leading  lives 
of  ease  and  luxury,  they  have  the  advantage  of  their 
own  class  in  being  better  preserved  than  hard-working 
honest  women,  or  those  burdened  with  the  care  of 
families.  As  Mr.  Acton,  referring  to  prostitutes 
generally,  wisely  said  :  “  There  is  never  a  one  among 
all  of  these,  whose  partners  in  vice  may  not  some  time 
become  the  husbands  of  other  women,  and  fathers  of 
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English  children ;  never  a  one  of  them  but  may  her¬ 
self,  when  the  shadow  is  past,  become  the  wife  of  an 
Englishman,  and  the  mother  of  his  offspring. 
Multitudes  are  mothers  before  they  become  prostitutes, 
and  other  multitudes  become  mothers  during  their 
evil  career.  If  the  race  of  the  people  is  of  no  concern 
to  the  State,  then  has  the  State  no  interest  in  arresting 
its  vitiation.  But  if  this  concern  and  this  interest  be 
admitted,  then  arises  the  necessity  for  depriving 
prostitution  not  only  of  its  moral,  but  of  its  physical 
venom  also.”  Respecting  the  diffusion  of  this 
il  physical  venom,”  we  are  enabled,  from  a  mass  ot 
reliable  statistics,  to  derive  an  approximate  judgment 
of  its  extent  and  injury.  British  Military  Hospital 
experience  shows  that  “  about  one  in  three  soldiers 
suffers  from  some  venereal  complaint.”  Out  of  a  tot&l 
number  of  254,597  men  serving  in  the  United  Kingdom 
from  ’37* to  ’47,  there  were  65,683  admissions  into 
hospital  from  venereal  diseases.  In  1869,  when  the  aver¬ 
age  strength  was  70,292,  the  admissions  from  enthetic 
disease  were  18,170.  In  1865,  the  total  force  of  the 
Navy  was  51,210,  and  the  total  number  of  men  sick 
daily  from  the  same  cause  was  2370,  and  the  average 
duration  of  each  case  thirty-eight  days.  In  the 
Merchant  Service,  one  in  every  three  patients  who 
applied  to  the  “  Dreadnought  ”  Hospital  during  five 
years  suffered  from  venereal  disease.  Turning  to  our 
London  civil  hospitals,  we  find  that  nearly  one-half 
of  the  out-patients  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  were  afflicted 
with  this  disease.  The  surgical  out-patients  of  two 
assistant  surgeons  amounted  in  one  year  to  5327,  of 
whom  2519  suffered  from  venereal  diseases.  Of  these, 
1995  were  men,  and  518  women  arid  children.  At  t^c 
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Royal  Free  Hospital,  two-thirds  of  the  “out”  male 
patients  were  venereal,  and  at  Guy’s  Hospital,  43  per 
cent,  of  the  out-patients.  Many  of  the  hospitals  do 
not  admit  venereal  patients,  in  others  a  certain  number 
of  beds  are  appropriated  for  such,  but,  in  all,  out¬ 
patients  are  relieved.  London,  Liverpool,  Dublin, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  have  each  one 
Lock  Hospital,  which  are  inadequate  to  local  require¬ 
ments.  The  number  of  new  cases  seen  in  public  practice 
in  Manchester  and  Salford  amounts  annually  to 
about  one  for  every  hundred  inhabitants.  These  are 
supplemented  generally  by  provincial  Hospitals, 
Dispensaries,  and  Workhouse  Infirmaries.  In  the 
Salford  Workhouse,  out  of  72  cases  treated  daily,  39 
were  cases  of  infantile  syphilis.  It  appears  that  one 
at  least  out  of  every  four  known  prostitutes  is  diseased, 
and  a  far  greater  proportion  of  clandestine,  so  far  as 
the  latter  have  come  under  notice.  Private  prostitution 
is,  consequently,  incalculably  more  injurious  than 
public  prostitution,  bad  as  the  latter  is. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of 
Mr.  Stansfeld’s  paper,  already  referred  to,  Dr.  Mouat 
said  :  “  Here  was  a  loathsome  disease  which  had  lasted 
for  centuries,  and  had  eaten  into  the  very  heart  of  all 
nations  and  which  was  still  corrupting  life  at  its  source, 
while  millions  were  suffering  from  it.”  Dr.  Farr  also 
thought  that  the  subject  was  one  of  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance,  because  this  disease  affects  the  health,  the  life, 
and  the  growth  of  the  population.  “  He  held  that  the 
wilful  communication  of  a  contagious  disease  was  a 
crime*”  *  On  the  Continent  excessive  restrictions  are 
exercised  for  the  control  of  prostitution,  but  without 
corresponding  effect.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
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whole  are  registered,  through  the  cunning  and  artifices 
of  the  remainder.  The  compulsory  examinations  and 
committals  to  hospital,  however,  largely  diminish 
disease  amongst  those  so  subjected.  In  1854,  the 
average  cases  of  syphilis  among  registered  prostitutes 
in  Paris  and  in  the  suburbs,  as  well  as  those  unre¬ 
gistered,  was  as  follows Registered,  attached  to 
brothels  within  the  walls,  1  in  176;  ditto  in  the 
suburbs,  1  in  102 ;  at  large,  1  in  376 ;  unregistered 
women  captured,  being  prostitutes,  1  in  4.  “In 
London  a  man  has  prostitution  thrust  upon  him  ;  in 
Paris  he  has  to  go  out  of  the  way  to  look  for  it.” 
Thus  on  the  Continent  infanticide  is  needless,  and 
therefore  scarcely  known  —  disease  in  Armies  and 
Navies  reduced.  Yet  against  these  advantages  we 
find : — Greater  proportion  of  clandestine  prostitution, 
greater  virulence  of  disease,  as  shown  by  length  of 
stay  in  hospital,  greater  percentage  of  deaths  from 
same,  greater  amount  of  illegitimacy,  infinitely  more 
widespread  debauchery  with  old  and  young,  gentle 
and  simple,  and  a  degree  of  depravity  unknown 
here  and  too  horrible  to  mention.  And  with  all 
their  ordinances  in  France  for  suppression,  “accord¬ 
ing  to  Monsieur  Rochard,  more  than  a  fourth  of  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  are  infected  annually.” 

We  require,  therefore,  a  Male  Rescue  Society,  and 
one  on  a  huge  scale.  There  is  a  vast  number  of 
philanthropic  people  of  rank  and  influence  in  our 
midst,  generous  and  sympathetic  men  who  are  willing 
to^be  presidents  of  Rescue  Societies  and  Purity 
Societies  for  women.  Are  there  no  ladies  of  high 
position  who  will  do  as  much  for  the  men?  If  we 
cannot  obtain  a  Royal  lady,  we  might  capture  3 
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Duchess.  I,  for  one,  should  be  delighted  to  hold  any 
post,  however  humble,  in  a  society  for  the  reclamation 
of  male  prostitutes. 


PART  II. 

We  are  much  reproached  for  the  condition  of  our 
streets.  Albert  Smith,  in  Household  Words ,  1857,  wrote: 
u  From  an  extensive  Continental  experience  of  cities, 
I  can  take  personally  an  example  from  three-quarters 
of  the  globe,  but  I  have  never  anywhei^  witnessed 
such  open  ruffianism  and  wretched  profligacy  as  rings 
along  those  Piccadilly  flagstones  any  time  after,  the 
gas  is  lighted.”  During  the  thirty-six  years  that  have 
since  elapsed  there  has  been  much  improvement, 
although  much  remains  to  be  improved.  The  worst 
streets,  however,  do  not  indicate  the  worst  morals. 
Mr.  Wilde,  in  his  work  on  the  “Institutions  of 
Austria,”  remarked :  “I  am  much  inclined  to  think 
that  the  public  exhibition  of  vice  is  often  a  test  of 
private  morality ;  as  instances  pro  and  con.  I  might 
adduce  the  cities  of  Rome  and  Vienna  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Dublin  on  the  other.”  Bayard  Taylor,  in 
his  “  Northern  Travels,”  says  of  Stockholm :  “  Vienna 
may  surpass  it  in  the  amount  of  conjugal  infidelity, 
but  certainly  not  in  general  incontinence.  Very  nearly 
half  the  registered  births  are  illegitimate,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  illegitimate  children  born  in  wedlock.  ©  I  have 
never  been  in  any  place  where  licentiousness  was  so 
open  and  avowed— and  yet  where  the  slang  of  a  sham 
morality  was  so  prevalent.  One  does  not  wonder 
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when  he  is  told  of  young  men  who  have  passed  safely 
through  the  ordeals  of  Berlin  and  Paris,  and  have 
come  at  last  to  Stockholm  to  be  ruined.” 

The  mortality  from  syphilis  among  adults  is  far 
less  than  would  be  expected.  This  is  owing  to  im¬ 
proved  sanitary  measures  and  greater  medical  skill 
than  formerly.  Within  living  memory  these  have 
reduced  the  virulence  of  the  attacks,  so  that  we  must 
go  to  the  East  now  to  see  the  frightful  cases  that  were 
formerly  common  in  England.  In  1851,  Major 
Graham,  the  Registrar- General,  and  Dr.  Farr,  specially 
compiled  a  Metropolitan  table  for  the  years  1846,  1847, 
and  1848.  During  those  three  years,  the  deaths  of 
adults  from  fifteen  to  sixty-five  from  all  syphilitic 
affections  were  127  (less  than  1  per  week),  of  whom 
54  were  males  and  73  females.  The  population  of 
London  was  then  over  three  millions.  In  the  three 
years  1864-65-66,  the  total  was  188,  consisting  of  78 
males  and  hi  females,  from  fifteen  to  sixty-five. 

These,  however,  are  only  the  direct  deaths.  The 
number  of  indirect  deaths  and  diseases  induced  by 
venereal  complaints  can  never  be  ascertained.  We 
could  quote  abundant  medical  testimony,  however,  that 
they  are  multitudinous  and  become  hereditary.  Scrofu- 
losis,  tuberculosis,  gout,  rheumatism,  and  other  fatal 
diseases  are  considered  by  Syphilidologists  to  be 
hereditary  consequences  of  syphilis.  Monsieur  Diday, 
in  his  work  on  “The  Syphilis  of  Newly-born  Infants,” 
considered  that  even  rickets  occur  in  children  from 
syphilistic  dyscrasia  which  contaminate  the  blood  of 
the  parents.  We  have  seen  that  syphilis  is  increasing, 
but  not  in  England  only.  It  is  the  same  the  world 
over.  In  the  Aledical  Times ,  a  writer  on  Roman 
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prostitutes,  thirty-two  years  ago,  stated :  u  A  progres¬ 
sive  spreading  of  syphilis  from  Rome  in  a  centrifugal 
direction  to  the  neighbouring  places  has  occurred,  and 
the  small  towns  in  our  proximity,  such  as  Tivoli, 
Frascati,  Albano,  and  others,  which  a  number  of  years 
ago  were  very  slightly  tainted  by  venereal  disease,  are 
now  considerably  affected  by  it ;  and  the  once 
celebrated  beauty  of  their  men  and  women,  which 
was  formerly  of  a  truly  magnificent  character,  is  fast 
disappearing.  These  places  are,  therefore,  no  longer 
that  apparently  inexhaustible  mine  of  strong  and 
healthy  wet-nurses,  which  they  were  once  considered 
to  be,  when  almost  every  young  woman  was  capable 
of  filling  that  position.  In  fact,  many  an  old  Albanese 
has  nursed  a  dozen  little  Romans  at  her  breasts.  •  The 
places  mentioned  are,  therefore,  no  longer  resorted  to 
by  those  in  want  of  wet-nurses,  and  we  have  to  go 
further  if  we  wish  to  find  incorrupt  manners  and 
uninfected  constitutions.”  We  need  not  wonder  at 
the  spread  of  the  disease  when  we  find  that  it  is  no 
unusual  thing  for  one  woman  to  infect  five  or  six  men 
in  a  single  night. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  prostitutes, 
degraded  though  they  are,  are  destitute  of  natural 
feeling,  or  have  a  love  for  their  calling.  We  find  that 
many  can  be  loyal  to  their  friends,  kind  to  their 
relations,  and  that  they  have  a  morbid  craving  for 
affection.  That  they  are  pariahs,  and  know  themselves 
to  be  pariahs,  makes  them  tenfold  more  sensitive  to 
genuine  kindness.  When  the  novelty  of  freedom  and 
“abandon”  has  passed,  they  cherish  few  illusions 
They  look  back  with  regret  to  their  lost  state  of 
innocence;  they  regard  with  passionate,  and  often 
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with  insolent  envy  those  who  have  not  fallen.  Their 
bravado  is  the  bravado  of  despair ;  their  hilarity  the 
recklessness  of  lost  souls.  They  drink  that  they  may 
forget.  How  otherwise  can  they  drown  the  dogs  of 
memory  that  bite,  and  gnaw,  and  lacerate  their  whole 
being  ?  j 

Thus  it  happens  that,  let  the  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity  occur,  and  they  steal  back  into  private  life, 
rich  in  worldly  experience  but  polluted  in  body  and 
mind .  They  compete  successfully  with  virtuous  women 
in  the  “marriage  mart,”  and  thus  help  to  thrust  more 
victims  into  that  field  of  seduction  whence  they 
started.  They  know  so  thoroughly  how  to  meet  the 
whims  and  caprices  of  men,  &id  are  so  appreciative 
of  a  little  real  love  shown  themselves,  that  they 
even  become  affectionate  and  respectable  wives.  But 
their  children,  should  they  have  children,  are  bom 
unhealthy  and  with  a  tendency  to  follow  the  same 
path,  and  thus  the  evil  is  perpetuated.  The  very 
young  children  of  diseased  women  committed  by  the 
Paris  police  to  the  St.  Lazare  Hospital  are  religiously 
taught  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  receive  an 
excellent  secular  education,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  are  removed  from  immoral  influences;  never¬ 
theless  “  they  almost  invariably  become  prostitutes.” 

If  four  years  constitute  the  average  duration  of 
individual  prostitution,  and  if  London  contains  forty 
thousand  prostitutes,  ten  thousand  must  yearly  replace 
those  who  retire.  Our  Rescue  Societies  do  not  claim 
to  deal  with  more  than  a  few  hundreds,  and  are  not 
very  successful  with  these.  It  cannot  be  said,  there¬ 
fore,  that  philanthropic  efforts  have  any  appreciable 
effect  in  their  reduction.  It  is  not,  then,  to  philan- 
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thropy  we  must  look  for  general  amelioration.  It 
can  never  do  more  with  this  Upas  tree  than  lop  a  few 
branches,  which  are  annually  renewed.  We  would  lay 
the  axe  to  the  roots.  We  would  attack  the  deserter  of 
the  woman  who  has  entrusted  her  honour  to  his 
keeping,  and  the  man  who  procures  the  gratification 
of  his  lust  by  a  bribe.  As  to  the  former,  we  are  at 
one  with  the  Quarterly  Review ,  where  it  said :  “  The 

third  change  needed  in  social  ethics  is  this,  that  the 
deserter — not  the  seducer — shall  be  branded  with  the 
same  kind  and  degree  of  reprobation  with  which 
society  now  visits  the  coward  and  the  cheat.  The 
man  who  submits  to  insult  rather  than  fight ;  the 
gambler  who  packs  the  cards  or  loads  the  dice,  or 
refuses  to  pay  his  debts  of  honour,  is  hunted  from 
among  even  his  unscrupulous  associates  as  a  stained 
and  tarnished  character.  Let  the  same  measure  of 
retributive  justice  be  dealt  to  the  seducer  who  deserts  the 
woman  who  has  trusted  him ,  and  allows  her  to  come  upon 
the  town. 

We  say  the  deserter — not  the  seducer — for  there  is 
as  wide  a  distinction  between  them  as  there  is  between 
the  gamester  and  the  sharper.  Mere  seduction  will 
never  be  visited  with  extreme  severity  by  men  of  the 
world,  however  correct  and  refined  may  be  their 
general  tone  of  morals,  for  they  will  always  make 
large  allowances  on  the  score  of  youthful  passions, 
favouring  circumstances,  and  excited  feeling.  More¬ 
over,  they  well  know  that  there  is  as  wide  a  distinction 
— that  there  are  all  degrees  of  distinction — between  a 
man  who  commits  a  fault  of  this  kind  under  the 
influence  of  warm  affections  and  a  fiery  temperament, 
and  the  cold-hearted,  systematic  assailer  of  female 
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virtue.  It  is  universally  felt  that  you  cannot,  with 
any  justice,  class  these  men  in  the  same  category,  nor 
mete  out  to  them  the  same  measure  of  condemnation. 
But  the  man  who,  when  his  caprice  is  satisfied,  casts 
off  his  victim  as  a  worn-out  garment,  or  a  damaged 
toy ;  who  allows  the  woman  who  trusted  his  protesta¬ 
tions,  reciprocated  his  caresses,  shared  in  his  joys,  lay 
in  his  bosom,  resigned  herself  to  him,  in  short,  “  in  all 
the  trusting  helplessness  of  love,”  to  sink  from  the 
position  of  his  mistress  to  the  loathsome  life  of  prosti¬ 
tution,  because  his  seduction  and  desertion  have  left 
no  other  course  open  to  her ;  who  is  not  ready  to  make 
any  sacrifice  of  peace,  of  fortune,  of  reputation  even,  in 
order  to  save  one  whom  he  has  once  loved  from  such 
an  abyss  of  wretched  infamy — must  surely  be  more 
stained,  soiled,  and  hardened  in  soul,  more  utterly 
unfitted  for  the  company  or  sympathies  of  gentlemen 
or  men  of  honour  than  any  coward,  any  gambler,  any 
cheat !  ”  When  once  the  morality  of  the  world  has 
recovered  a  healthy  tone  on  this  subject,  and  desertion 
is  branded  as  unmanly  and  dishonourable,  seduction 
will  become  comparatively  rare  ;  for  men  will  be  chary 
of  contracting  obligations  which  they  feel  must  cling 
to  them  for  ever.  All  men  will  feel  then,  as  the 
ingenuous  and  kind-hearted  feel  now,  how  sad  a 
mistake  it  is  to  suppose  that  the  chains  of  illicit  love 
are  at  all  lighter  or  weaker  than  those  of  more  public 
and  legitimate  connections.  This  public  opinion  can 
only  be  brought  about  by  investing  the  mistress  with 
such  legal  rights  as  will  enable  her  to  bring  public 
infamy  upon  her  deserter ;  by  so  amending  the 
bastardy  laws  that  no  man,  through  any  circumstances 
whatever,  shall  be  legally  absolved  from  the  duty  of 
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providing  for  his  natural  children,  not  by  a  miserable 
half-a-crown  a  week,  but  in  a  just  and  proper  manner. 
If  seduction  itself  were  held  as  prima  facie  evidence  of 
promise  of  marriage,  there  would  not  be  many  male 
deserters,  and  the  ranks  of  prostitution  would  speedily 
be  thinned.  At  present,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Criminal  Amendment  I,aw,  on  behalf  of  young  girls, 
it  is  the  seducer  whom  the  law  protects,  the  seduced 
who  is  deprived  of  protection. 

With  regard  to  those  who  hire  prostitutes,  some 
check  upon  their  profligacy  might  be  devised.  Such 
a  degraded  use  of  women  is  an  offence  against  public 
morals  and  public  polity,  and  is,  therefore,  a  matter 
with  which  the  State  has  a  right  to  deal  without  pre¬ 
judice  to  personal  liberty.  We  deny  that  prostitutes 
are  necessary,  and  that  men  cannot  be  continent. 
Physical  exercise — work  or  athletic  sports — will  always 
subdue  sensual  desire,  and  healthy  and  moral  habits  of 
thought  will  always  prevent  it.  But  if  men  choose  to 

.  a 

live  idle  and  voluptuous  lives,  to  inflame  their  imagi¬ 
nation  with  sexual  thoughts,  and  their  bodies  with 
luxuries  and  stimulants,  their  passions  will  be  difficult 
to  control,  and  to  such  prostitution  may  appear  neces¬ 
sary.  If  the  law  treated  them  as  “rogues  and 
vagabonds,”  their  habits  and  views  would  also 
quickly  undergo  a  change.  Celibacy  is  a  fruitful 
cause  of  prostitution,  and  is  increasingly  encouraged 
by  our  artificial  modes  of  life.  Fashion  demands  so 
many  gratifications  that  young  men  of  mature  age  fear 
to  marry.  We  would  not  advocate  imprudent  mar¬ 
riages,  but  at  the  same  time  we  would  urge  marriage 
a&  -  a  duty  on  all  who  can  embrace  it.  It  is  only 
through  an  honourable  love  that  a  man  can  live  a 
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full  and  manly  life ;  it  is  only  by  a  natural  union — by 
a  bond  of  pure  affection — that  both  man  and  woman 
can  rise  to  the  full  height  of  their  moral  stature. 

*  Above  all,  before  any  great  good  can  be  wrought, 
parents  must  interest  themselves  more  fully  to  en¬ 
lighten  their  children  in  sexual  matters,  and  to  open 
their  eyes  to  the  pitfalls  that  surround  them. 
Thousands  of  girls  budding  into  womanhood  would 
never  have  been  seduced  and  driven  to  prostitution 
if  their  own  mothers  had  only  taught  them  what 
seduction  meant ;  if  they  had  only  instructed  them  in 
all  that  relates  to  marriage  and  maternity;  if  they 
had  properly  guarded  them  against  the  practices  of 
professional  seducers.  And  thousands  of  boys  would 
have  been  spared  physical  and  mental  life-misery  if 
their  fathers  had  rightly  warned  them  against  secret 
practices,  and  how  to  “  flee  youthful  lusts.” 

-  It  is  the  natural  and  imperative  duty  of  every  father 
and  mother  to  do  this  on  behalf  of  their  children  as 
soon  as  they  are  old  enough  to  profit  by  it.  They 
should  also  impress  upon  them  the  awful  responsibility 
of  procreation,  of  being  God’s  instruments  in  the 
great  work  of  the  reproduction  of  mankind,  and 
that  this  privilege  is  one  to  be  exercised  wisely, 
cautiously,  and  reverently.  For  good  or  evil,  we  are 
entrusted  with  the  fate  of  our  posterity.  Our  minds 
and  bodies  will  mould  theirs.  Our  healthy  or 
unhealthy  instincts  and  physique  will  be  transferred 
to  them.  5.  They  cannot  escape  these.  Therefore  does 
it  behove  us  as  co-workers  with  God  to  avoid  all  kinds 
of  moral  and  physical  contamination,  and  to  regard 
ourselves  as  His  ever-living  Temples.  Could  we  view 
truth  clearly,  with  eyes  unclouded  by  prejudice,  then 
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those  organs  and  functions  which  are  held  in  least 
esteem  might  appear  most  important  and  most  sacred. 
“  The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected  ”  would 
become  the  foundation  of  the  social  edifice.  Per¬ 
chance  in  the  first  ages  of  Phallic  worship  its  votaries 
recognised  this.  And  whether  old  or  young,  married 
or  single,  let  all  who  love  their  country  and  value 
its  honour,  strive  to  wipe  out  this  foul  blot  of  prostitu¬ 
tion  from  their  land  and  race.  Let  them  strive  to 
repress  the  worship  of  ignoble  customs  which  tolerate 
or  advance  it.  Let  them  endeavour  to  revive  the 
chivalrous  habits  of  respect  for  women,  and  of  aiding 
the  weak  and  the  oppressed.  Let  them  remember  the 
mothers  who  bore  tliem,  and  the  sisters  who  were  the 
playmates  of  their  innocent  childhood.  And  as  they 
would  take  the  ruffian  by  the  throat  who  should  dare 
to  insult  or  degrade  their  beloved  ones,  so  let  them  do 
whatever  men  can  do  for  the  purity  of  these  other 
mothers  and  sisters. 
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WOMEN  WHO  SHOULD  HAVE 

BEEN  WIVES. 


— ■ - ♦ - — 

ADISCIPEE  once  asked  Confucius  what  he  would 
consider  the  first  thing  to  be  done  if  entrusted 
with  the  government  of  a  State.  His  reply  was : 
u  The  rectification  of  names.”  We  fear,  however, 
that  this  would  exceed  the  power  of  any  one  Governor 
or  Government.  Yet  it  would  be  an  immense  de¬ 
sideratum  if  things  could  be  called  by  such  names 
as  would  accurately  denote  them ;  if  we  could  use 
terms  of  scientific  precision  for  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  life.  Ignorance,  prejudices,  and  customs  have, 
however,  so  warped  ideas,  that  words  which  have  one 
Cleaning  to  one  person,  have  others  to  others.  Thus, 
the  class  of  which  we  now  treat  is  variously  termed 
mistresses,  concubines,  left-handed  wives,  harlots, 
according  to  the  feeling  or  fancy  of  the  speaker. 
Gibbon  described  them  as  holding  a  medium  position, 
“  below  the  honours  of  a  wife,  and  above  the  infamy 
of  a  prostitute.”  This  description  appears  a  just  one. 
We,  therefore,  shall  treat  them  as  concubines — women 
who  share  bed  and  board,  although  not  legally  married. 

There  are  not  a  few  in  this  country.  When  Social 
statistics  shall  have  become  more  searching  and  ac¬ 
curate,  we  may  be  surprised  at  the  number.  But  they 
have  no  lawful  status  with  us,  no  matter  how 
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numerous  or  how  influential  they  may  be.  We  do 
not  recognise  them,  and  “good”  people  do  not  want 
to  know  anything  about  them.  Marriage  is  steadily 
decreasing,  and  the  “  Social  Evil  ”  steadily  growing. 
The  Registrar-General  can  tell  us  this.  Are  we,  then, 
to  disregard  any  of  the  causes  of  matters  so  grave? 
We  think  not.  And  we  believe,  also,  that  our  know- 
nothing  policy  must  accentuate  both  evils.  We 
cannot  compel  men  to  marry,  but  we  can  do  much  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  victims  of  celibacy  and 
of  their  offspring. 

If  we  may  believe  philosophers,  prostitution  was 
the  first  condition  of  woman,  concubinage  the  second, 
marriage  the  third.  In  much  of  the  world  she  is  still 
in  the  first  and  second  stages,  and  in  the  most  civilised 
States  all  three  exist  together,  so  much  so,  that  by  an 
introversion  of  things  marriage  is  often  modified  pro¬ 
stitution,  and  concubinage  modified  marriage. 

Concubinage  flourished  most  amongst  polygamous 
people,  and  was,  therefore,  divinely  sanctioned  and 
even  commanded  in  the  Old  Testament.  A  man,  too, 
might  ravish  a  beautiful  captive,  but  could  not  after¬ 
wards  sell  her,  as  in  Deuteronomy,  “It  shall  be  if  thou 
have  no  delight  in  her,  then  thou  shall  not  sell  her, 
because  thou  hast  humbled  her.”  The  Patriarchs  and 
Prophets  indulged  in  concubines  freely.  Solomon 
had  700,  besides  his  300  wives  of  rank.  So  that  by 
the  Mosaic  law,  a  concubine  and  her  children  possessed 
especial  rights  and  privileges. 

Under  the  Empire  of  Rome,  naturales  lileri  and 
concubines  were  gradually  admitted  to  limited  rights 
of  succession,  and  their  legitimation  by  subsequent 
marriages  made  their  status  complete.  The  married 
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woman  had  a  more  dignified  position,  but  concubinage 
was  considered  a  fitter  union  when  the  woman  was  of 
inferior  rank.  In  the  latter  case  the  father  had  not 
the  fiatria  fiotestas — power  of  life  and  death  over  his 
children — as  in  marriage ;  otherwise  the  unions  differed 
but  little.  The  concubine  was  a  “reputable ”  woman, 
and  might  be  charged  with  adultery  in  the  same  way 
as  a  wife.  This  kind  of  concubinage  is  still  in  force 
in  several  countries,  as  in  Germany  in  particular, 
where  it  is  called  Halbehe  (half-marriage),  or,  as  in 
France,  left-hand  marriage,  because  in  contracting  it 
the  left  hand  is  used  and  the  marriage  ceremony 
omitted.  Both  parties  are  bound  to  each  other  for 
ever,  but  the  woman  may  not  take  the  husband’s  name 
or  title.  Neither  succeeds  to  the  property  of  the  other 
but  if  the  father  leave  no  lawful  children,  his  children 
by  his  concubine  take  a  third  of  his  estate. 

By  the  French  law,  the  presence  of  a  concubine  in 
the  house  entitles  the  wife  to  a  divorce.  The  17th 
Canon  of  the  first  Council  of  Toledo,  a.d.  400, 
declares  that  he,  who,  with  a  faithful  wife,  keeps  a 
concubine,  is  excommunicated,  but  that  if  the  con¬ 
cubine  serve  him  as  wife,  so  that  he  has  only  one 
woman,  under  the  title  of  concubine,  he  shall  not  be 
rejected  from  communion.  This  referred  to  inferior 
priests  as  well  as  to  laymen,  for  at  that  time  the  former 
were  allowed  to  marry.  The  subsequent  Councils 
extended  the  term  concubine  to  disreputable  women 
generally,  so  also  did  the  rubric  of  the  concordat 
between  Francis  I.  and  Feo  X.,  in  1517. 

3?  In  most  Mahometan  and  other  polygamous  countries 
female  slaves  are  used  as  concubines,  and  possess  a 
certain  status.  In  Rome  this  connection  was  called 
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contubernium,  and  was  also  applied  where  slave 
married  slave.  It  was  inferior  to  the  other  we  have 
mentioned,  which  was  named  concubinatus.  In 
Spain,  by  the  ancient  Fueros,  which  succeeded  the 
Tex  Visigothorum,  concubinage  was  recognised  under 
the  name  of  barragania.  This  was  a  contract  by 
which  the  concubine  received  the  right  to  “bread, 
table,  and  knife.”  Some  Fueros  (statute  laws)  gave 
the  faithful  concubine,  apart  from  contract,  a  right  of 
succession  to  one-half  of  the  man’s  acquired  property. 
But  in  1288,  the  Council  of  Valladolid  objected  to  the 
barragania  of  priests.  The  Gragas — the  ancient  law 
of  Iceland — recognised  the  frilla  or  concubine  at  the 
same  time  with  the  husfreyia  or  lawful  wife,  although 
they  were  not  permitted  to  live  in  the  same  dwelling. 
By  the  Danish  hand  vesten,  the  concubine  who  had 
publicly  lived  with  a  man  and  partaken  his  meals  for 
three  winters,  became  a  lawful  wife.  In  all  these  laws 
wTe  see  attempts,  more  or  less  successful,  to  render 
justice  to  the  concubine  and  her  children. 

From  the  time  when  Athens  became  the  world’s 
centre  in  art  and  science,  distinguished  concubines 
began  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  over  great  men 
and  public  affairs.  So  potent  have  they  been  from 
age  to  age  that  they  have  largely  shaped  the  destinies 
of  nations  for  evil  or  for  good.  In  Greece,  the  most 
conspicuous  was  Aspasia.  She  was  an  Asiatic  Greek 
— a  Milesian,  whose  native  city  had  been  sacked  and 
destroyed  by  the  forces  of  Darius  a  few  years  before 
her  birth.  The  males  were  massacred,  the  women 
and  children  sold  into  slavery.  Her  undying  enmity 
helped  to  bring  about  the  ruin  of  Persia.  She  is  said 
to  have  been  a  courtesan,  like  many  other  homeless 
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beauties  who  flocked  to  Athens.  This  tale,  however, 
may  have  been  a  slander  by  the  enemies  of  her  lover 
and  herself.  We  do  know  that  she  was  beautiful, 
accomplished,  wise ;  that  Anaxagoras,  the  prince  of 
the  Ionic  philosophers,  was  her  master.  He  was  the 
first  of  the  Greeks  to  teach  that  a  supreme  mind  or 
intelligence  distinct  from  the  visible  world,  imparted 
form  and  order  to  the  chaos  of  nature.  For  this 
belief  both  she  and  he  were  put  to  public  trial  for 
impiety  by  the  orthodox  believers  in  anthropoid  gods. 
Pericles  pleaded  their  cause  before  the  judges,  and  the 
strong,  proud  prince  broke  down  and  wept — the  only 
time  Athenians  ever  saw  him  weep — as  he  poured 
forth  his  eloquence  for  the  woman  he  so  tenderly 
loved.  A  copy  of  her  bust,  carved  from  life  by  the 
hand  of  Phidias,  lies  before  us  as  we  write.  A  veil 
hangs  over  head  and  shoulders,  concealing  the  ears, 
but  leaving  the  front  of  her  hair  displayed  in  about 
sixteen  rows  of  curls,  running  from  the  front  to  the 
back  of  her  head,  and  partly  hiding  her  calm,  broad 
forehead.  Her  eyes  are  large,  with  narrow,  slightly- 
curved  eyebrows.  A  short  upper  and  full  under-lip 
make  up  a  mouth  somewhat  resolute,  above  a  small 
rounded  chin.  The  whole  firmly  set  upon  a  full  neck 
and  ample  bust.  Such  was  “  Fa  reine  de  la  main 
gauche,”  at  Athens,  when  Athens  was  the  queen  of 
cities.  Her  luminous  intelligence  enlightened  all  who 
approached  her.  Grave  matrons  with  their  husbands 
resorted  to  her  house  for  the  pleasure  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  her  conversation.  Socrates  sat  at  her  feet, 
as  Plato  sat  at  his.  In  the  Menexenus  of  Plato,  he 
makes  Socrates  call  her  his  teacher,  his  mistress  in 
oratory;  one,  he  said,  “who  has  made  many  other 
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persons  good  speakers,  and  one  superior  to  all  the 
Greeks,  Pericles,  the  son  of  Xanthippus.”  As  a 
specimen  of  her  oratory,  Socrates  repeats  to  Menexenus 
a  funeral  oration  which  she  uttered  extempore  in 
private  as  something  that  might  be  said  on  those  who 
had  fallen  in  battle.  She  brought  about  the  war  with 
Samos  on  behalf  of  her  native  city  Miletus.  She  was 
the  soul  of  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  a  war 
waged  by  Pericles  for  supremacy,  democracy,  for  native 
land  and  for  freedom.  Because  what  he  did  in  public 
she  had  previously  counselled  in  private.  And  when 
Aspasia  and  Pericles  perished,  the  glory  of  Athens 
and  all  Greece  began  to  fade. 

The  influence  of  women  like  Aspasia  was  derived 
more  from  their  talents,  learning,  and  amiability,  than 
from  their  beauty.  Thus  the  higher  courtesans  were 
eagerly  sought  after,  in  pure  friendship  only,  by  many 
distinguished  men,  because  the  latter  found  in  their 
society  those  winning  accomplishments  and  graces  in 
which  their  wives  and  female  relatives  were  deficient. 
We  notice  that  the  conspicuously  successful  were 
those  who  most  excelled  in  what  men  of  taste  and 
refinement  most  admire.  And  where  closer  connec¬ 
tions  were  formed  from  mutual  affection,  the  elasticity 
of  the  unions  seemed  to  have  made  them  stronger. 
Pericles  would  have  married  Aspasia  had  the  law 
allowed  an  Athenian  to  marry  a  foreigner,  but  had 
he  done  so,  his  wedded  life  could  not  have  been 
happier  than  it  was. 

>  A  second  Aspasia,  so  called  by  Cyrus  the  younger 
in  honour  of  Pericles*  concubine,  was  Milto,  a 
Phocaean  captive,  carried  away  from  her  country  to 
the  Persian  prince’s  seraglio.  At  first  his  concubine, 
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she  afterwards  became  bis  chief  wife  and  adviser, 
“  whose  counsel  he  never  regretted.”  This  affection 
was  undiminished  until  his  death,  and  had  he 
not  fallen  at  Cunaexa,  Milto  would  have  been 
his  Queen  consort.  She  afterwards  sat  on  the 
Persian  throne,  however,  as  the  Queen  of  his  brother, 
Artaxerxes. 

Cleopatra  is  another  whose  influence  as  a  concubine 
affected  the  great  cause  of  human  events.  Who  does 
not  know  her  roma.ntic  history  ?  Born  the  Princess 
Royal  of  Great  Egypt,  she,  a  lovely  queen,  became 
the  concubine  first  of  one  Roman  general  and  next  of 
another.  She  was  magnificent  in  all  things,  even  in 
her  shamelessness.  At  Rome  she  lived  at  Julius 
Caesar’s  rooms  in  company  with  her  child-husband, 
who  was  also  her  brother.  At  Alexandria  she 
appeared  before  the  ambassadors  in  public  as  Isis, 
and  Antony  as  Osiris.  It  was  said  that  no  man 
could  withstand  her  fascinations,  unless  it  might  have 
been  the  cold  and  crafty  Augustus,  who  described 
Antony  as  “  bewitched  by  that  accursed  Egyptian.” 
Mistress  of  seven  languages,  she  partook  of  all  the 
learning  of  her  day.  Her  exquisitely  musical  and 
flexible  voice  was  compared  by  Plutarch  to  a  many¬ 
stringed  instrument.  She  had  a  ready  and  versatile 
wit,  and  had  sounded  the  various  depths  of  human 
nature.  Even  in  her  most  luxurious  periods  her 
literary  pleasures  were  not  forgotten,  and  when 
disgrace  could  not  be  averted  she  courted  death  like  a 
queenly  heroine.  A  suicide  at  thirty-eight,  what 
might  she  not  have  been,  and  the  world  have 
been,  had  Octavius  been  defeated,  or  had  Antony 
never  loved  her.  Horace,  at  the  end  of  Ode  37, 
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beautifully  describes  tbe  fearless  bravery  of  her  last 
moments. 

Sabina  Poppaea,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women 
of  Rome,  and  of  noble  family,  wrought  her  way  by 
crooked  and  dark  courses  to  the  Imperial  throne. 
Her  coins  indicate  her  as  eminently  graceful 
and  intellectual.  Beauty,  fortune,  sprightliness, 
vivacity  in  conversation,  and  modesty  of  deportment 
were  united  in  her.  But  she  subordinated  her  own 
passions  and  those  of  others  to  her  interest.  She 
determined  to  be  Empress,  although  Nero  was 
married  and  she  unknown  to  him.  And  her  craft 
and  singleness  of  purpose  overcame  every  obstacle, 
although  the  way  lay  through  marriages,  divorces, 
dishonour.  At  length  she  became  Nero’s  concubine, 
and  finally  his  wife.  We  say  Nero  killed  his  mother 
and  his  wife,  Octavia,  to  whom  he  owed  his  crown. 
Nonsense!  It  was  Poppaea;  Nero  was  only  he^ 
infatuated  tool,  and  through  this  clever  but  blood¬ 
thirsty  creature,  the  decline  of  Rome  was  accelerated. 
Yet  Josephus  calls  this  adulteress  and  murderess  a 
pious  woman. 

In  the  official  register  of  births  and  deaths  for 
the  town  of  Calais  is  the  following :  “  a.d.  1815, 

Janvier  15.  Dame  Emma  Eyons,  agee  de  51  ans, 
nee  k  Eancashire  en  Angleterre,  domiciliee  k 
Calais,  fille  de  Henry  Eyons,  et  de  Marie  Kidd, 
et  decedee  le  15  Janvier,  1815,  k  une  heure 
apres  midi,  au  domicile  du  Sieur  Damy,  Rue 
Francaise.”  She  lies  in  a  timber  yard  just  outside 
the  fortifications,  all  that  remains  of  Nelson’s 
witty,  charming  Eady  Hamilton.  No  loving  friends 
soothed  the  last  moments  of  this  warm-hearted. 
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though  wayward  woman ;  the  only  woman,  perhaps, 
whom  our  great  hero  ever  loved. 

From  the  lips  of  one  of  Nelson’s  own  tars,  who 
fought  at  Trafalgar,  we  have  been  told  of  her  kindness 
to  those  who  had  incurred  his  disapprobation.  Many  a 
dozen  lashes  have  been  remitted  through  her  powerful 
intercession.  “  Ah,  she  was  a  werry  nice  lady,  a  werry 
nice  lady  indeed,”  said  he.  They  are  all  sleeping 
their  last  sleep  now — Nelson,  Lady  Hamilton,  and 
Billy — but  her  genuine  sympathy  and  practical 
goodness  must  not  on  that  account  be  forgotten.  All 
who  have  carefully  read  her  history  must  have  seen  that 
she  was  one  of  those  who  were  “more  sinned  against 
than  sinning.”  A  Lancashire  peasant  lass  by  birth, 
an  orphan  from  infancy,  and  brought  up  to  girlhood 
at  Harwarden,  she  was  sent  out  to  service  as  a  nurse¬ 
maid  when  she  was  a  young  and  ignorant  child. 
From  that  time  her  self-education  commenced.  But 
the  process  was  slow,  and  meantime  she  was  growing 
into  a  lovely  woman,  full  of  energy  and  animation. 
What  chance  had  a  simple  country  girl,  when  assailed 
by  professions  of  love  and  offers  of  comparative  wealth 
from  men  of  rank  and  experience?  She  became 
successively  the  concubine  of  a  naval  captain,  a 
baronet,  the  Hon.  Chas.  Greville,  and  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  After  Sir  William  married  her  she  was 
received  by  Marie  Antoinette.  She  was  the  con¬ 
fidential  friend  of  the  Queen  of  Naples,  and  was  thus 
enabled,  on  an  important  occasion,  to  give  such 
information  to  our  Government  that  the  intrigues  of 
Napoleon  were  frustrated,  and  England  was  saved 
from  a  deep  and  dangerous  scheme  of  ^  attack. 
“Hardy,”  said  the  dying  Nelson,  “take  care  of  my 
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dear  Lady  Hamilton.”  To  the  chaplain  at  his  last 
moments,  “  Doctor,  remember  that  I  leave  Lady 
Hamilton  and  my  daughter,  Horatia,  as  a  legacy  to 
my  country.  Thank  God,  I  have  done  my  duty.” 
These  were  his  last  words,  but  with  his  death  her 
frailties  only  were  remembered ;  her  services  to  the 
State,  and  the  claims  of  his  daughter,  were  disregarded. 
The  painters  of  England  and  Italy  vied  in  portraying 
her.  Romney,  who  adored  her,  painted  her  at  least 
twenty-three  times. 

When  we  look  at  her  pictures  by  Romney,  or  read 
the  sonnets  on  her  beauty  by  Hayley — the  friend  of 
pious  Cowper — we  may  imagine  that  it  was  her  loveli¬ 
ness  alone  that  drove  both  these  men  of  genius  almost 
mad.  This,  however,  was  not  so.  By  sheer  hard 
work  and  natural  brilliancy  of  mind,  she  had  become 
as  charming  for  her  refinement  of  feeling  and  her 
intellectual  and  social  abilities,  as  for  her  voluptuous 
graces.  She  was  never  able  to  spell  correctly  —  a 
general  failing  with  the  ladies  of  her  day — but  she 
was  full  of  animation,  was  an  excellent  mimic,  had 
a  good  voice,  and  an  exquisite  ear  for  music.  She 
was  a  splendid  horsewoman,  and  learnt  enough  of 
painting  to  help  Romney  in  his  sketches.  When 
married  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  at  the  beginning 
of  1791,  he  was  sixty  and  she  twenty-seven,  and, 
eight  years  after,  she  first  met  Captain  Nelson,  “a 
little  thread-paper  of  a  man.”  In  process  of  time 
an  attachment  sprang  up,  and  henceforth  they  were 
passionately  devoted  to  each  other.  Her  patriotism 
was  akin  to  his,  but  the  woman  whose  love  stimulated 
the  hero  of  Trafalgar  to  the  glory  which  the 
English  are  now  commemorating  was,  after  his  death, 
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abandoned  to  poverty  and  exile,  and  is  said  to  bave 
been  buried  in  a  back  yard  by  tbe  charity  of  strangers. 
Nelson’s  brother — a  clergyman,  for  whom  he  had 
only  a  very  moderate  regard  —  took  his  title  and 
^120,000,  while  his  daughter  and  her  mother  received 
nothing.  But  when  we  again  wreathe  the  statue  of 
England’s  saviour  with  well-deserved  laurels,  let  us 
think  kindly  of  her  who  was  his  true  “  help-meet,” 
condoning  her  failings  for  the  sake  of  her  virtues, 
even  as  we  condone  his. 

We  have  touched  on  representative  concubines  only, 
for  the  whole  number  would  require  volumes.  In 
politics,  art,  religion,  and  social  changes,  their 
influence  has  been  great  in  all  times  and  countries. 
Arehaeanassa  was  well  beloved  by  Plato.  Phryne’s 
statue  of  pure  gold  stood  on  a  pillar  of  white  marble 
at  Delphi,  and  at  her  own  expense  she  re-built  Thebes 
after  it  had  been  destroyed  by  Alexander.  Delilah 
conquered  Samson  and  destroyed  the  hopes  of  Israel. 
Esther  saved  the  Jews  from  destruction.  Helena,  by 
the  love  of  Constantius,  enlarged  the  boundaries  of 
Christianity.  It  was  said  of  Demosthenes,  “  What  he 
determines  to-day,  a  woman  will  undo  to-morrow.” 
Gabrielle  Angelique  inspired  the  valour  of  Henri 
Quatre.  Mdlle.  de  la  Fayette  in  her  boudoir  was  as 
much  a  match  for  Richelieu  as  the  Duchess  de  Eon- 
gueville  in  the  field  was  for  Cardinal  Mazarin.  Alice 
Perrers  controlled  the  great  Edward  III.,  and  though 
banished  for  a  time  by  the  petition  of  the  Commons, 
returned  to  resume  her  sway.  The  Countess  oi 
Carlisle  saved  “  The  Five  Members,”  and  perhaps  the 
Commonwealth,  for  the  sake  of  Pym.  John  of  Gaunt 
fostered  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation  in  England 
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through  Catherine  Swynford,  and  Anne  Boleyn 
brought  it  to  completion,  kady  Henrietta  Wentworth 
sold  even  her  jewels  for  her  Monmouth’s  unhappy 
insurrection,  and  thus  assisted  in  the  speedy  downfall 
of  the  Stuarts.  Wherever  we  turn  we  are  met  by 
such  women — the  advisers,  the  consolers,  the  help¬ 
mates  of  poets,  painters,  philosophers,  statesmen, 
warriors,  kings. 

It  is  idle  to  say  that  these  men,  the  foremost  of 
their  time  and  country,  have  always  been  governed 
only  through  the  physical  beauty  of  their  concu¬ 
bines.  Beauty  ever  gives  charm  to  a  woman,  but 
nothing  is  more  evanescent.  It  was  their  mental 
excellencies,  their  knowledge  and  tact,  that,  as  a 
rule,  gave  or  secured  them  their  permanent  empire. 

Catherine  Sedley,  for  example,  had  no  beauty, 
yet  James  was  as  a  puppet  in  her  presence.  Her 
wit  and  skill  paralysed  his  will,  and  made  his  oaths 
to  his  confessors  and  his  protestations  to  his  Ministers 
utterly  ridiculous.  Apart  from  their  personal  attrac¬ 
tions,  it  was  because  they  had  educated  themselves 
to  be  the  companions  and  equals  of  their  lovers,  that 
concubines  accomplished  so  much  in  spite  of  social 
difficulties.  Now  and  then  a  wife  may  have  equalled 
or  surpassed  them,  but  more  frequently  she  has 
driven  her  husband  to  their  arms. 

The  inanity  of  ordinary  wives  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  modern  estrangements  between  married 
people.  When  wives  are  intelligent  they  exercise 
greater  influence  over  gifted  men  than  intelligent  con¬ 
cubines  can  effect,  provided  their  dispositions  are  also 
in  accord.  -  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  con¬ 
cubinage  that  could  make  men  ever  prefer  it9  unless  it 
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be  a  greater  sense  of  freedom.  They  know  that  if 
incompatibility  should  occur,  they  can  shake  hands 
and  say  good-bye,  whereas  with  incompatible  wives 
they  would  have  to  drag  for  life  a  miserable  chain. 
If  women  will  marry  without  any  preparation  or 
knowledge  of  their  future  responsibilities,  and  without 
ascertaining  the  dispositions  and  nature  of  men,  and 
the  sort  they  require  for  husbands,  then  they  are 
gambling  recklessly,  with  their  happiness  and  their 
husbands’  happiness  as  the  stakes.  Marriage  is  not  a 
furnished  house  and  an  income.  It  is  love,  sympathy 
in  all  things,  everlasting  friendship  and  mutual  respect, 
the  well-knit  union  of  two  beings  in  bodies,  minds, 
and  souls.  Marriage,  then,  is  not  for  the  impure  nor 
the  frivolous  woman,  nor  the  woman  devoured  by 
fashion.  Nor  is  it  for  the  wilful  or  the  wayward,  nor 
for  the  slavish  or  over-submissive.  These  are  not 
even  equal  to  the  requirements  of  concubinage.  But 
it  is  for  the  free  woman,  slave  to  no  deteriorating 
habit,  healthy  in  mind  and  body;  sweet,  wise,  pure, 
and  carefully  trained  for  the  sacred  duties  of  wife  and 
mother.  Who  but  such  as  these  are  fit  candidates  for 
this  holy  calling  ?  Who  else  are  worthy  of  building 
up  the  generations  of  the  future  ?  Who  else  can  purge 
society  from  the  stains  that  deface  it,  and  make  vice 
hideous  and  virtue  lovely?  These,  and  these  alone. 
And  when  they  abound  all  inferior  unions  will  be 
scorned.  Every  mother  will  be  a  virgin  and  every 
man-child  a  Christ. 
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WHO  RULES? 

— - o- - - 

“A  wife  !  ah,  gentle  deities,  can  he 
That  has  a  wife  e’er  feel  adversity  ? 

Would  men  but  follow  what  the  sex  advise, 

All  things  would  prosper,  all  the  world  grow  wise.** 

— Pope,  January  and  May . 

’M'OTHING  is  more  remarkable  for  its  persistency 
*  ^  than  a  popular  delusion.  Bom  of  error  and  bred 
by  ignorance,  it  sneaks  into  life  unnoticed  and  takes 
centuries  in  the  killing.  One  rarely  knows  its  parent¬ 
age  or  date  of  birth,  yet  the  foundling  refuses  to  die. 
It  resembles  those  animals  of  which  zoologists  tell  us 
that,  if  chopped  into  mincemeat,  each  particle  starts 
afresh  and  becomes  a  new  creature.  When  we  think 
we  slay  we  make  very  much  alive;  as  we  try  to 
destroy  we  re-create.  Truth  is  fragile,  shortlived, 
unobtrusive,  easily  obscured,  cold,  naked,  unpalatable; 
but  a  lie  is  tough,  perennial,  bold,  inextinguishable, 
fervent,  well  vestured,  and  sweet  to  the  taste.  Suppress 
it  here  it  will  rise  there.  Its  elasticity  preserves  it 
under  all  circumstances.  Its  vitality  scoffs  at  time 
and  death. 

But  of  all  forms  of  falsehood  commend  us  to 
popular  delusions.  Mr.  Harry  Furniss  and  his  friends 
may  dine  thirteen  together  twice  a  week,  may  rehearse 
and  practise  any  number  of  farcical  efforts  to  exorcise 
these,  and  will  only  be  laughed  at  for  their  pains.  ®  Or 
they  may,  perchance,  scotch  a  weak  delusion  now  and 
then,  but  they  will  never  annihilate  it. 
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Nevertheless,  though  we  fail  in  the  endeavour, 
there  is  one  we  would  attack.  It  has  come  down  to 
us  through  the  ages  from  the  mists  of  antiquity, 
venerated  and  universally  believed.  With  savage 
and  civilised,  orthodox  and  heterodox,  wise  and 
simple,  it  is  a  world-wide  creed  in  regard  to  the  sexes 
that  it  is  the  man  who  rules.  Woman  is  the  inferior, 
the  subordinate,  the  one  to  obey.  Man  is  her  lord 
and  master,  to  whose  behests  she  must  submit.  We 
should  be  sorry  to  produce  rebellion  in  any  well- 
regulated  home,  or  to  stir  the  meekest  of  wives  to 
revolt,  but  from  a  habit  of  looking  popular  frauds 
in  the  face  and  challenging  them  to  a  searching  in¬ 
spection,  we  ask,  Who  Rules  ?  Who  sways  the  rod 
of  empire  in  the  Court,  the  Camp,  the  Home,  and 
Society  ?  Man  or  Woman  ? 

Nov/,  we  cheerfully  admit  that  man  is  a  very 
noble  animal.  He  is  sagacious,  muscular,  generous, 
ambitious,  courageous,  and,  when  spurred,  is  capable 
of  great  effort.  But  lie  is  deficient  in  sensibility,  in 
tact,  penetration,  and  patience,  and  is  idle  by  nature. 
He  dissembles  badly.  He  does  not  know  how  U>  wait. 
He  regards  the  surface  of  things  chiefly.  He  k;  guided 
by  appetite,  passion,  self-interest,  although  an 
excellent  reasoner.  But  long  ages  of  more  or  less 
disguised  slavery  have  sharpened  woman’s  wits.  She 
is  subtle,  quick,  observant,  a  good  dissembler,  patient, 
profoundly  penetrative.  She  scents  a  motive  as  readily 
as  a  dog  scents  a  hare.  She  is  sensitive  to  every  mood 
and  tense  of  thought  and  feeling  in  others.  She  is  a 
born  diplomatist.  Her  failings  are  those  of  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  class — -jealousy  and  vindictiveness.  But  she 
has  abundantly  learnt  the  two  great  lessons  which 
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qualify  for  heroism  and  command — to  endure  and  to 
obey.  There  is  no  self-sacrifice  of  which  she  is  not 
capable  when  urged  by  love,  no  torture  too  powerful, 
no  patience  too  great  for  her  passive  and  indomitable 
resistance.  And  when  beauty  is  added  to  ability  and 
determination,  she  is  perfectly  irresistible. 

Thus  men  by  their  own  selfishness  in  the  past 
have  unwittingly  fashioned  a  creature  to  rule  over 
them.  In  subjecting  woman  they  taught  her  how  to 
subject  themselves,  but  by  subtler  and  more  delicate 
methods.  By  long  processes  of  selection  for  their 
own  gratification  they  have  rendered  her  soft,  graceful, 
and  of  winning  charms  of  form  and  manner.  The 
greater  their  perception  and  power  of  appreciation, 
the  greater  is  her  dominion  over  them.  The  noblest 
and  most  heroic  amongst  them  are  those  who  have 
been  most  notably  subdued.  Who  is  there  in  the 
records  of  history  and  mythology  who  ever  achieved 
distinction  and  was  not  conquered  by  her  ?  Samson, 
David  and  Solomon,  Hercules  and  Achilles,  Csesar 
and  Antony,  Alexander  and  Pericles,  Napoleon  and 
Nelson,  and  numberless  other  heroes  and  statesmen, 
with  all  the  host  of  painters  and  poets  and  men  of 
mind.  Even  the  gods  humbled  themselves  before  her. 

If  these  things  were  done  in  the  green  days  of 
womanhood,  what  shall  be  done  when  she  will  have 
attained  her  fulness  of  power,  in  the  flush  and 
summer  glory  of  her  intellectual  development?  We 
are  but  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  her  history, 
the  era  of  her  mental  and  social  emancipation.  It  is 
not  long  since  she  was  denied  a  liberal  education, 
when  learning  was  opprobrious  and  “science”  with¬ 
held.  The  ignorance  of  thousands  of  women  of  good 
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position  almost  equalled  that  of  their  sisters  ill 
Eastern  harems,  where  they  are  still  studiously 
debarred  from  all  sources  of  mental  improvement. 
Women  made  puddings  while  their  husbands  made 
politics,  and  were  not  expected  to  lift  their  eyes 
beyond  household  cares  and  duties.  When  they 
read  and  wrote  by  stealth,  they  feared  to  display 
their  greater  knowledge,  for  few  men  could  tolerate 
this  sort  of  superiority  in  a  wife.  But  now  our  girls 
walk  jubilantly  through  the  whole  curriculum  of 
studies.  The  strongest  fortresses  of  knowledge, 
deemed  almost  impregnable  to  men,  fall  before  them. 
They  have  become  Graduates  of  Universities,  Doctors 
of  Music  and  Medicine,  Professors  of  Natural  Science, 
and  even  First  Wranglers.  In  art  and  literature 
they  have  achieved  noteworthy  distinction,  and  every 
day  witnesses  an  increasing  number  in  the  ranks  of 
the  intellectual.  Peeresses  rush  into  print,  and 
Society  leaders  sigh  for  the  laurel  wreath.  Within 
another  decade  the  educational  supremacy  of  men 
will  be  lost,  if  it  is  not  already  so,  for  it  is  admitted 
by  competent  judges  that  our  girls  are  more  con¬ 
scientious  students  and  better  workers  than  our  boys. 
The  prospect  is  most  encouraging  to  our  sex  and 
race.  Improved  mothers  will  produce  improved 
daughters,  and  every  generation  see  an  accelerated 
advancement. 

Many  of  the  men  have  still  the  hardihood  or 
stupidity  to  deny  that  woman  really  rules.  But  this 
is  because  all  sagacious  women  handle  the  reins  so 
lightly  that  the  husbands  never  know  they  hold 
them  at  all.  They  resemble  Queen  Caroline,  who 
ruled  England  and  George  the  Second  for  ten  years 
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without  the  King  being  aware  of  it.  In  obstinate 
cases,  however,  the  wife  must  let  her  hand  be  Veit. 
And  never  yet  was  there  a  marital  mouth  so  hard 
but  what  some  kind  of  bit  could  be  found  to  subdue 
it.  It  will  be  wise,  therefore,  of  the  men  to  capi¬ 
tulate  at  once,  and  no  longer  insist  upon  male 
superiority  and  male  privileges.  Their  rule  is  nearly 
over.  And  if,  in  the  see-saw  of  human  events,  they 
should  in  the  future  be  placed  in  a  subordinate 
position,  we  must  accord  them  more  generous  treat¬ 
ment  than  they  have  given  us.  We  must  not 
retaliate.  On  the  contrary,  we  should  resist  all 
attempts  to  degrade  them,  and  let  equality  be  our 
motto  then  as  now.  Any  other  policy  might  act  on 
them  as  theirs  has  affected  us,  and  so  reduce  us 
again  to  subjection. 
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“THE  ‘NEW’  MAN”  AND  “THE 
NEW  MOVEMENT” 


•W  — -  4 - 

SOME  little  time  ago  another  flower  of  intelligence 
unfolded  itself  within  the  columns  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph.  The  mental  horticulturist  who  produced 
it  is  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill,  a  gentleman  whose  abilities 
in  the  field  of  imagination  are  unquestionable,  as  his 
“  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  ”  some  years  ago  proved.  On 
this  occasion,  however,  much  cleverness  and  studied 
humour  appear  to  have  been  wasted,  for,  following  the 
ideas  contained  in  a  former  “  leader  ”  in  the  same 
journal,  and  to  which  we  drew  attention  in  our  article 
“The  New  Movement,”  Mr.  Traill  has  evolved  a 
hybrid  which  no  one  but  himself  would  own  or  recog¬ 
nise.  There  is  not  an  individual  who  has  striven  for 
sexual  purity  more  than  ourselves,  none  who  spend 
more  time  and  money  than  we  for  bringing  about 
“The  Higher  Marriage,”  “The  New  Woman,”  and 
“The  New  Man.”  We  are  proud  to  say,  and  we 
acknowledge  heart- felt  gratitude  to  the  Press  in  saying 
it,  that  our  views  have  been  spread  and  favourably 
received  over  all  the  continents  and  wherever  God’s 
good  sun  shines  on  a  good  newspaper.  But  the  little 
mongrel  whom  Mr.  Traill  presents  to  the  British 
public  as  the  modern  Galahad  is  no  more  a  child  of 
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ours  than  Mrs.  Hoydon-Manners’  daughter  Penthesilea 
is  a  type  of  the  “  emancipated  ”  maiden.  This  sport¬ 
ing  Amazon,  malodorous  of  whiskey  and  stables  and 
a  “  past  mistress  ”  of  rowdy  and  pugilistic  slang,  was  a 
common  character  in  the  days  of  the  earlier  Georges, 
but  can  have  no  place  in  the  future  Pantheon  of  “  New 
Women.”  If  Mr.  Traill  ever  saw  her  in  the  flesh,  it 
must  have  been  when  “  slumming  ”  in  the  frowsy 
purlieus  of  Whitechapel,  where  the  vices  depicted  by 
Hogarth  still  survive.  But  we  must  not  anticipate. 
Our  recently-married  friends,  Gladys  and  Bertie,  who 
a  short  time  ago  discussed  the  question,  “Are  We 
Polygamists  ?  ”  are  one  of  the  happiest  couples  alive. 
Gladys  is  already  assuming  matronly  airs  which  sit 
somewhat  quaintly  on  her  girlish  face  and  figure,  and 
Bertie  strokes  his  moustache  thoughtfully  and  looks  a 
trifle  sober  of  demeanour,  as  befits  one  who  has 
become  a  father.  They  still  take  pleasure  in  exchang¬ 
ing  views  on  the  current  topics  of  the  day,  and 
happening  to  read  the  two  numbers  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph  containing  “The  ‘New’  Man,”  the  follow- 
in  g  little  dialogue  ensued  between  them  after 

o  o 

dinner : — 

HE — I  say,  Gladys,  there’s  a  deuced  good  article  by 
Traill  in  the  Telegraph.  Have  you  read  it  ?  Clever 
fellow,  that  Traill.  I  haven’t .  seen  a  better  hit  at  the 
women  reformers  for  a  long  time.  How  he  spanks 
certain  ladies  who  are  trying  themselves,  as  he  says, 
“  to  spank  the  moral  virtues  into  the  coming  man !  ” 

She — Well,  Bertie,  I  read  it  over  twice,  and  I 
admit  it  is  amusing,  but  the  caricatures  are  too 
grotesque  to  hit  anybody  or  anything.  A  clever 
caricature  should  always  bear  a  certain  amount  of 
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vraisemblanee.  This  does  not ;  and  so  I  don’t  think 
it  clever,  except  for  its  utter  ridiculousness.  Mr.  Traill 
appears  to  have  manufactured  a  group  of  saw-dust 
dummies,  and  then  amused  himself  by  pulling  them 
to  pieces.  Do  you  remember  one  day,  when  we  rode 
third-class  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  how  a  man  entered 
the  carriage  and  exhibited  an  over-painted,  wooden- 
faced  doll  with  a  movable  jaw,  which  worked  up  and 
down  when  it  was  intended  to  talk  and  sing.  But  the 
ventriloquism  of  the  owner  was  too  apparent  to  impose 
on  the  youngest  child  present.  Mr.  Traill  makes  his 
dolls  talk  in  the  same  way.  No  one  is  “spanked,” 
and  no  one  is  deceived. 

He — I  am  afraid  you  are  a  little  hard  on  Traill, 
darling.  It  is  a  most  carefully-studied  paper,  and 
comes  as  a  sort  of  manifesto  against  the  Women’s 
Rights  movement.  I  take  it  that  Traill  and  the  Daily 
Telegraph  know  what  they  are  about.  Didn’t  you 
think  that  idea  rather  good  where  the  boy  is  educated 
like  a  girl  and  the  girl  like  a  boy,  and  L,ea,  from  sheer 
reverence  of  his  innocence  and  pity  of  his  helplessness, 
learns  to  love  Galahad,  and,  as  she  looks  down  upon 
the  fragile  little  fellow,  feels  bound  to  protect  him, 
because  he  is  such  a  little  muff?  An  illustration  of 
the  goose-and-gander  theory,  you  know. 

She — Really,  Bertie,  I  thought  that  was  the 
weakest  part  of  the  whole  article.  If  it  has  been 
studied  as  carefully  as  you  think,  and  is  the  best 
manifesto  that  the  Telegraph  can  put  forth,  it  reflects 
little  credit  on  writer  or  journal,  because  it  is, wanting 
in  truth.  A  joke  is  a  joke ;  but  if  this  is  meant  to  have 
any  serious  weight,  it  should  have  been  treated  truth¬ 
fully.  The  leaders  of  the  “  New  Movement  ”  have 
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never  proposed  that  either  sex  should  acquire  the  vices 
of  the  other.  If  they  ask  for  equal  purity,  they  do  not 
mean  by  that  that  girls  should  learn  and  practice  the 
follies  of  young  men.  Neither  do  they  demand  that 
the  young  men  should  unsex  themselves  and  become 
as  girls.  In  their  system,  if  faithfully  carried  out, 
there  would  be  neither  Telegraph  Galahads  nor  Leas. 
Surely,  Bertie,  you  do  not  wish  me  to  infer  that  men 
may  not  be  virtuous  and  muscular  at  the  same  time, 
or  that  our  girls  may  not  be  muscular  as  well  as 
virtuous  ?  These  ask  for  liberty,  and  they  are  at  once 
accused  of  demanding  licence.  I  perceive  a  distinc¬ 
tion,  if  Mr.  Traill  does  not. 

HE — Then  you  do  not  believe  in  the  goose-and- 
gander  theory  ? 

She — Most  emphatically  I  do,  but  not  in  Mr. 
Traill’s  interpretation  of  it.  What  is  sauce  for  the 
goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander,  and,  therefore,  what  is 
sauce  for  the  gander  is  sauce  for  the  goose,  says  he. 
Very  true,  the  women  of  the  “New  Movement ” 
reply.  What  is  good  for  girls  is  good  for  boys,  and 
what  is  good  for  boys  is  good  for  girls.  But  Mr. 
Traill’s  version  is :  What  is  good  for  girls  is  bad  for 
boys,  and  what  is  good  for  boys  is  bad  for  girls.  And 
so  I  suppose  by  his  same  reasoning  what  is  bad  for 
girls  is  good  for  boys,  and  what  is  bad  for  boys  is  good 
for  girls. 

HE — Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay!  On  my  word,  Gladys, 
I  can  hardly  keep  up  with  you.  I  never  knew  before 
what  a  ferocious  little  logician  you  are. 

She — Ah,  Bertie,  you  do  not  understand.  You 
men  mean  well — of  that  I  am  sure  ;  but  you  have  not 
time  to  think.  You  are  so  caught  up  by  the  constant 
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whirl  of  business  and  bustle,  or  it  may  be  of  pleasure, 
that  the  still  small  voice  of  thought  is  rarely  heard. 
But  we  who  are  domestic  women  have  leisure  to 
thresh  these  things  fairly  out,  and  so  it  does  not 
require  much  penetration  to  see  when  your  clever  men 
make  big  mistakes.  All  my  sympathies  are  with  those 
who  are  striving  to  make  mankind  happier,  and, 
therefore,  purer ;  who  are  battling  against  mischievous 
prejudices  and  evil  customs.  And  when  able  men  and 
powerful  journals  misinterpret  their  motives,  and 
falsify  their  teachings,  and  try  their  very  hardest  to 
hold  them  up  to  ridicule,  I  confess  I  feel  a  little 
vicious,  and  should  like  to  “  spank  the  lot,”  as  you 
forcibly  put  it. 

He — Why,  Gladys,  I  believe  you  are  half  inclined 
to  join  the  “  New  Movement.” 

She — I  am,  dear ;  and  a  few  more  papers  like  Mr. 
Traill’s  would  make  me  do  it.  Take  our  little  girl, 
Bertie,  how  would  you  like  her  brought  up  ? 

HE — I  am  content  to  leave  that  to  you,  darling.  If 
you  make  her  as  good  and  as  wise  as  her  mother,  I 
shall  be  satisfied  beyond  expression. 

She — Of  course,  I  owe  you  a  kiss  for  that.  But 
how  about  the  boy  ? 

He — You  shall  have  “  absolute  control  of  the 
gander  in  the  gosling  stage.”  After  that  we  must 
work  together. 

She — In  that  case,  Bertie,  I  am  determined,  with 
your  help,  to  try  to  make  our  children  better  than 
ourselves.  Nothing  less  will  satisfy  me.  .Unless 
individuals  do  this,  how  can  successive  generations 
improve  on  their  predecessors  ?  And  in  doing  this  we 
will  bear  in  mind  Tennyson’s  divine  words,  which 
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have  a  higher  and  a  nobler  ring  than  those  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph: — 

“  The  woman’s  cause  is  man’s ;  they  rise  or  sink 
Together,  dwarfed  or  God-like,  bond  or  free. 

If  she  be  small,  slight-natured,  miserable, 

How  shall  men  grow  ?  But  work  no  more  alone  ? 

Let  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man  ; 

He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height, 

Nor  lose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the  worlds 
She  mental  breadth,  nor  fail  in  childward  care, 

Nor  lose  the  childlike  in  the  larger  mind; 

Till  at  the  last  she  set  herself  to  Man, 

Like  perfect  music  unto  nobler  words ; 

And  so  these  twain,  upon  the  skirts  of  Time, 

Sit  side  by  side,  full  summed  in  all  their  powers 
Dispensing  harvest,  sowing  tho  To-be.” 
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ILLEGITIMACY. 


♦ 


LL  authorities  concur  that  no  social  subject  is 


more  difficult  of  right  consideration  than  that  of 
illegitimacy,  and  none  more  urgently  in  need  of 
adjustment.  Thirty  years  ago  Mr.  Acton,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  member  of  the  medical  profession,  read  an 
important  paper  before  the  Statistical  Society  of 
London  on  illegitimacy  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Maryle- 
bone,  St.  Pancras,  and  St.  George’s,  Southwark,  in 
which  he  said : — “  Social  evils  claim  as  urgently  to  be 
investigated  and  discussed  as  physical  plague  spots. 
Society  has  resolved  upon  abandoning  the  fictitious 
delicacy  that  was  once  a  film  before  its  eyes,  and  a 
lying  curb  upon  its  honest  tongue,  and  no  longer 
ignores  them.”  Again  he  remarked  : — “  No  social 
evil  more  constantly  and  unobtrusively  presents  itself 
before  us  than  illegitimacy,  yet,  curiously  enough,  it 
has  no  literature.”  Stimulated  by  Mr.  Acton’s  efforts, 
another  and  more  exhaustive  paper  was  read  three 
years  later  by  Mr.  Lumley,  then  Assistant-Secretary 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  in  which  he  stated  that  he 
drew  his  facts  from  the  unpublished  returns  of  the 
Registrar-General.  These  two  papers  form  the  most 
considerable  statistical  contributions  to  the  subject) 
and  led  the  way  to  later  returns. 

A,  oerusal  of  them  shows  us  the  extreme  complexity 
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of  the  subject.  Unexpected  and  bizarre  results  con¬ 
tinually  crop  up,  although,  on  the  whole,  the  percent¬ 
ages  are,  with  slight  variation,  much  the  same  from 
year  to  year  for  any  given  place.  For  instance,  from 
1841,  when  the  first  analysis  of  births  was  recorded  in 
this  country,  to  i860,  the  proportion  per  cent,  of 
illegitimate  births  to  the  gross  number  registered  was 
never  lower  than  6.57  nor  higher  than  7,  so  that  the 
fluctuation  for  nineteen  years  was  never  one  half  per 
cent.  Our  pleasure  in  finding  that  London,  compared 
with  our  other  great  towns,  was  the  lowest  in  the 
scale  of  percentage  of  illegitimate  births  to  total  births 
was  modified  when  we  discovered  that  a  low  illegiti¬ 
mate  rate  in  English  towns  means  a  high  rate  of 
prostitution.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  this  rule  does  not 
apply  on  the  Continent.  Dr.  Stark,  Deputy-Registrar 
for  Scotland,  in  his  Report  for  1856,  says: — “The 
fact  stares  us  in  the  face  that  in  the  Continental  towns, 
where  illegitimacy  attains  a  dimension  which  it  is  to 
be  hoped  will  never  be  witnessed  in  this  country,  the 
so-called  social  evil  exists  to  an  extent  quite  unknown 
in  this  country,  and  instead  of  tending  to  lower  the 
proportion  of  illegitimate  births,  greatly  increases  it.” 

Compared  with  Continental  capitals,  the  rate  for 
London  was  again  lowest — being  for  1845  on^Y  3-7  ; 
while  the  highest,  Vienna,  in  1851  was  51.7,  or  more 
than  half  the  whole  births.  Lemberg,  1851,  was  51  ; 
Prague,  46.7;  Stockholm,  1831-5,  40.7 ;  Milan,  1851, 
34;  Paris,  1858,  26.35;  Madrid,  1859,  21.8;  Turin, 
1838,  18.91  ;  Petersburg,  1828-9,  18.8 ;  Berlin,  1840, 
14.95.  Such  is  the  foul  record  of  these  great  cities  where 
prostitution  marched  pari  passu  with  illegitimacy. 
Coming  home  again,  we  find  it  a  delusion  to  suppose 
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that  an  urban  life  is  more  inimical  to  chastity  than 
a  rural  one,  for  in  England  illegitimacy  is  less  in 
the  towns  than  in  the  country.  On  the  Continent, 
however,  it  is  far  otherwise.  There  illegitimacy  greatly 
exceeds  in  the  towns.  Again,  we  find  that  those 
counties  where  the  population  is  most  sparse  have  the 
highest  rate  of  illegitimacy.  Thus  density  of  popula¬ 
tion  is  favourable  to  a  low  rate.  It  might  be  thought 
that  a  high  standard  of  education  and  prudence  in 
marrying  would  invariably  conduce  to  legitimacy.  We 
find,  however,  that  illegitimacy  is  far  higher  in  Scot¬ 
land  than  in  England,  although  the  former  exceeds 
all  other  nations  in  education,  and  possibly  in  thrift. 
And  in  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Hereford,  East 
and  North  Ridings  of  Yorkshire,  the  standards  of 
education  and  prudence  are  relatively  very  high,  so 
also  is  the  rate  of  illegitimacy.  Whereas  in  Monmouth¬ 
shire,  Cornwall,  Lancashire,  Staffordshire,  marriages 
are  early,  education  is  low,  but  illegitimacy  is  also  low. 
In  regard  to  Lancashire  and  other  manufacturing 
districts,  we  are  credibly  inf  ormed  that  the  male  factory 
hand  often  delays  marriage  until  he  has  proved  the 
girl  is  fruitful.  He  desires  children  because  they 
become  profitably  employed  at  an  early  age,  so  that 
the  more  he  has  the  better  off  he  is.  Thus,  too,  a 
woman  with  several  young  illegitimate  children  is 
more  sought  after  by  some  than  one  who  has  never 
borne,  no  matter  how  estimable  her  character.  This 
is  corroborated  by  the  brothers  Mayhew,  who  showed 
that  in  parts  of  the  mining  districts,  as  well  as  those 
named,  it  is  considered  “  unthrifty  to  marry  a  woman 
who  has  not  given  evidence  of  fertility.  She  who 
cannot,  at  least,  show  fair  prospect  of  adding  young 
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piecers,  tenters,  or  hurriers,  as  well  as  her  own  person, 
to  the  common  stock,  is  no  better  than  an  unproductive 
encumbrance.”  “  If  thou  houd’st  I  wed  thee  ;  if  thou 
doesn’t  thou’rt  none  the  waur,”  is  a  North-country 
proverb,  familiar  enough  to  many  southerners,  and 
acted  upon  to  an  immense  extent.  This  practice  must 
help  to  raise  the  rate. 

In  Cumberland  the  number  of  illegitimate  to  every 
ioo  births  in  1859  was  n-4  5  in  Cornwall,  5.8.  On  the 
other  hand,  London  presents  this  remarkable  dis¬ 
crepancy,  that  it  is  highest  in  education,  very  high  in 
reference  to  prudence,  but  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of 
illegitimacy.  The  number  of  illegitimate  children 
registered  in  England  and  Wales  was  upwards  of 
43,000  annually.  The  total  stillborn  to  those  born 
alive  is  not  known  in  this  country,  but  records  are 
kept  in  France,  Belgium,  and  some  other  Continental 
States,  and  the  presumption  is  that  the  ratio  would  be 
much  higher  here.  M.  Legoyt  showed  that  in  France 
in  1857  the  total  births  were  982,614,  of  which  41,905 
were  stillborn,  being  in  the  ratio  of  4.26  to  100  births,  but 
the  illegitimate  stillborn  to  the  legitimate  were  7.15  to 
100.  In  Belgium  the  total  stillborn  was  4.9  to  100  born 
alive.  The  stillborn  illegitimate  to  the  illegitimate  living 
was  as  7  to  100.  These  numbers  form  approximate  data 
for  any  calculations  regarding  stillborn  elsewhere. 
Overcrowding,  when  sufficient  to  destroy  the  decencies 
of  life,  no  doubt  contributes  very  largely  to  illegiti¬ 
macy,  but  we  note  that  those  towns  and  counties 
having  the  largest  average  number  of  residents  per 
house  have  not  the  highest  illegitimate  rate. 

The  Registrar-General,  in  his  fourteenth  annual 
report  states,  “  The  sex  of  the  child  is  supposed  to  be 
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influenced,  to  a  considerable  extent  by  tbe  relative 
ages  of  the  parents,  but  the  truth  of  this  cannot  be 
tested  by  the  English  returns.”  A  singular  fact, 
however,  is  shown,  viz. : — That  there  is  less  dispro¬ 
portion  between  the  sexes  of  the  illegitimate  than  of 
the  legitimate.  Either  because  natural  unions  operate 
somehow  more  favourably  in  equalising  the  sexes,  or 
because — as  a  Prussian  statist  asserts — the  fruit  of  a 
first  pregnancy  is  oftener  female  than  male.  Dr.  Stark 
states  that  “in  Scotland  the  illegitimate  births  are 
almost  solely  confined  to  the  labouring  classes,  the 
mothers  consisting  chiefly  of  women  employed  in  farm 
or  agricultural  labour,  of  factory  girls,  domestic 
servants,  and  persons  engaged  in  needlework.”  Mr. 
Acton  tabulated  the  occupations  of  339  mothers,  of 
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whom  194  were  domestic  servants  and  three  were 
gentlewomen.  So  that  domestics  were  responsible  for 
more  than  half  the  illegitimacy  in  the  three  Eondon 
parishes  formerly  named.  In  an  analysis  of  the 
occupations  of  the  fathers  of  180  illegitimate  children 
born  in  Marylebone  Workhouse,  male  domestics 
figure  highest,  being  twenty- five  of  the  whole ; 
labourers  were  twenty ;  unknown  to  mothers,  thirteen ; 
bricklayers,  tailors,  and  gentlemen  eight  each ; 
soldiers,  seven ;  clerks,  six  ;  cabmen,  five ;  and  other 
occupations  from  one  to  four.  Sad  to  say,  forty-six 
of  these  180  children  died  within  a  year  of  birth.  Out 
of  388  illegitimate  children  that  died  in  those  three 
parishes  in  1857,  thirty-one  did  not  survive  a  week, 
and  326  died  before  they  were  one  year  old.  Out  of 
877*  illegitimate  births,  392  died  within  a  year.  *  By 
Dr.  Farr’s  table  of  Expectation  of  Fife,  out  of  every 
million  born,  149,154  die  in  the  first  year.  The 
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illegitimates  help  to  swell  this  number,  but  if  the  ratio 
were  the  same  as  in  the  877  births  given,  466,977  in 
each  million  would  so  perish.  It  is  certain  that  the  whole 
number  of  illegitimate  deaths  is  never  fully  known. 

The  chances  of  life  in  the  first  year  alone  are  at 
least  four  times  greater  for  a  legitimate  than  for  an 
illegitimate  child.  Mr.  Acton  says,  “  No  less  than  846 
babies  are  recorded  officially  as  hanged,  strangled, 
poisoned,  suffocated,  and  so  forth,  during  the  year 
1856.  The  majority  of  these,  we  are  justified  in 
assuming,  were  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  first  falls 
from  virtue.  Babies  whose  lives  might  have  been 
saved  by  the  hundreds,  only  no  one  cared  about  them. 
So  they  are  gone  with  many  others  to  witness  against 
us — and  their  mothers  are  where?”  Of  178  single 
women  confined  in  one  year  in  Marylebone  Workhouse, 
the  ages  ranged  from  thirteen  to  forty- three.  But  166 
were  between  seventeen  and  thirty  years  of  age — this 
being  the  period  during  which  women  are  most  attrac¬ 
tive,  and  most  readily  yield  to  natural  impulses.  In 
1888  the  illegitimate  births  registered  in  England  were 
4.6  of  the  total  births ;  from  1878  to  1887  they  averaged 
4.8 ;  from  1841  to  1859  they  ranged  from  6.3  to  7  per 
cent.  The  rate,  therefore,  is  steadily  decreasing ;  but 
so  is  the  legitimate  rate.  In  Ireland,  however,  for 
1888,  the  illegitimate  rate  was  only  2*9  per  cent.  In 
educated  and  prosperous  Ulster  it  was  4.4 ;  in  ignorant 
and  poverty-stricken  Connaught  0.7.  But  then  the 
marriage  rate  for  Ireland  was  only  4.2  per  1000  of  the 
population,  against  14. 1  in  England;  and  in  the  same 
year  80  per  cent,  of  the  Irish  emigrants  were  between 
fifteen  and  thirty-five  years  of  age — the  period  most 
productive  of  illegitimacy  as  well  as  of  marriage.  9 
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In  submitting  these  statistics — and  statistics  are 
often  a  little  tedious — we  are  well  aware,  without 
under-rating  their  great  value,  that  for  obvious  reasons 
they  can  never  reveal  the  whole  truth.  They  do  not 
give  us  the  number  of  abortions,  nor  the  stillborn, 
nor  the  concealed  births,  nor  the  secret  child  murders, 
that  are  never  registered,  so  numerous  are  the  facilities 
for  undisco verab-le  crime.  Dr.  Wakely,  the  Coroner 
for  West  Middlesex,  stated  that  if  a  woman  be  delivered 
over  a  pail  of  water  and  the  child  dropped  into  the 
water,  no  one  can  say  whether  or  not  the  child  has  been 
wilfully  destroyed.  Again,  concubinage  is  exceedingly 
prevalent  in  our  great  towns,  especially  in  London, 
and  the  offspring  are  frequently  described  as  legitimate. 
Neither  do  they  give  us  the  causes  of  the  facts  they 
set  forth.  Briefly  summarised,  the  latter  are  as 
follows  : — 

1.  Domestic  servants  are  the  mothers  of  more  than 
half  of  our  illegitimates  born  in  workhouses. 

2.  Male  domestics  aie  the  fathers  of  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  same. 

3.  The  mothers  are  nearly  all  from  seventeen  to 
thirty  years  of  age. 

4.  Early  marriages  lower  the  illegitimate  rate  and 
reduce  or  exterminate  prostitution. 

5.  Prostitution  also  reduces  the  illegitimate. 

6.  Sparseness  of  population  compares  unfavourably 
with  density. 

7.  High  education  co-exists  with  high  rate. 

8.  Date  marriages  are  accompanied  by  a  high 
rate. 

9.  The  rate,  both  for  illegitimate  and  legitimate,  is 
decreasing. 
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10.  The  deaths  of  illegitimate  to  legitimate  in  the 
first  year  are  as  four  to  one 

11.  Illegitimacy  causes  an  immense  amount  of 
known  crime  among  the  poor,  and  perhaps  a  yet 
greater  amount  of  undetected  crime  among  them  and 
the  wealthier  classes. 

To  these  we  may  add,  that  abortions  are,  as  a  rule, 
known  only  to  medical  men,  midwives,  and  herbalists, 
and  that  stillborn — legitimate  and  illegitimate — are 
usually  known  only  to  undertakers,  by  whom  they 
appear  to  be  buried  with  as  little  ceremony  as  if  they 
were  kittens.  Race  appears  to  exercise  a  wholesome 
or  deleterious  influence,  for  the  illegitimate  birth-rate 
is  always  highest  in  the  area  of  the  Danish  settlements, 
lowest  in  the  South  Saxon,  and  medium  where  the 
Britons  existed  longest. 

The  laws  for  the  discouragement  of  illegitimacy 
are  peculiarly  harsh,  and  appear  to  have  been  made 
rather  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  clerical 
emoluments  than  to  the  reformation,  or  the  ameliora¬ 
tion,  of  the  unfortunate  and  ignorant.  It  was  in  the 
Synod  of  Northumberland — -shortly  before  that  of 
Calcluith — held  by  a  brace  of  Papal  legates  in  744, 
that  the  natural  and  civil  rights  of  the  illegitimates 
were  attacked  by  two  Articles  : — “  Art.  XII.  No 
illegitimate  person  shall  be  chosen  Sovereign.  Art. 
XVII.  Bastards,  especially  those  of  nuns,  are  incapable 
of  inheriting.”  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the 
Venerable  Bede  that  the  nuns  and  monks  of  those  days 
lived  lives  of  open  profligacy.  The  whole  nation  of 
Northumbria  was  debauched,  and  was,  therefore, 
threatened  by  Pope  Zachary  with  his  excommunica¬ 
tion.  It  was  doubtless  felt  desirable  that* the  property 
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of  wealthy  nuns  should  not  be  lost  to  the  Church  by 
any  such  common  little  accident  as  un wedded  maternity. 
From  that  day  to  this  the  influence  of  the  Church  has 
been  exercised  to  harry  and  ruin  these  unfortunates, 
and  the  spirit  of  her  canons  has  extended  to  the  civil 
laws.  Thus  a  bastard  can  inherit  nothing  civilly,  not 
even  a  surname ;  he  is  filius  nullius)  Jilius  populi. 
Formerly  he  was  incapable  of  holding  holy  orders  or 
any  other  Church  dignity.  In  Scotland  he  could  not 
make  a  will  until  so  late  as  the  reign  of  William  IV. 
His  parish  is  that  in  which  he  was  born,  as  in  law  he 
has  no  father.  He  may  have  been  legitimated  and 
made  heritable  in  Scotland,  or  on  the  Continent,  by 
the  subsequent  marriage  of  his  parents — for  in  almost 
all  Europe  this  merciful  and  wise  law  prevails — yet 
here,  in  England,  he  cannot  inherit  a  foot  of  land. 
In  such  a  case,  the  law  of  England  holds  that  the 
succession  to  real  property  must  be  determined  by  the 
lex  loci  ret  sites.  The  good  sense  of  our  ancestors 
desired  that  English  law  should  coincide  with 
Continental  law  in  legitimising  the  offspring  of  those 
who  married  after  their  children  had  been  bom  in 
concubinage.  But  this  was  rejected  by  the  infamous 
Statute  of  Merton,  passed  in  the  20th  of  Henry  III. 
Notwithstanding,  the  law  legitimised  one  sort  of 
illegitimates  freely,  but  then  they  must  have  been 
born  in  wedlock.  If  the  marriage  ceremony  only 
immediately  preceded  the  birth,  it  was  sufficient. 
The  law — so  cruel  to  the  unwedded  mother — threw  its 
powerful  aegis  over  the  infidelities  of  the  wedded,  but 
the  latter  have  since  been  provided  against.  Eord 
Coke  laid  it  down  that  “  if  the  husband  be  within  the 
four  seas,  and  the  wife  hath  issue,  no  proof  shall  be 
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admitted  to  prove  the  child  a  bastard  unless  the 
husband  hath  an  apparent  impossibility  of  procrea¬ 
tion.”  This  incentive  to  adultery  has  since  beer, 
removed ;  a  husband  now  may  plead  non-access  or  any 
other  proof,  and  the  legitimacy  of  an  unusually  long 
or  short  gestation  must  be  decided  by  special  medical 
testimony. 

Parliament  can  legitimise  a  bastard,  or,  as  we 
think,  bastardise  a  legitimate.  Queen  Elizabeth,  when 
Princess,  underwent  both  processes.  Her  grandfather, 
Henry  VII.,  was  descended  from  an  illegitimate  son 
of  John  of  Gaunt  and  his  mistress,  Catherine 
Swynford,  whose  numerous  and  adulterous  issue  were, 
after  this  marriage,  legitimated  by  Parliament.  Many 
other  cases  could  be  produced.  Royal  personages, 
our  aristocracy  and  nobility,  are  sometimes  loud  in 
their  condemnation  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  poor. 
We  do  not  excuse  their  failings,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
we  feel  that  the  highest  should  set  the  example  to  the 
lowest.  Do  they  ?  Are  not  their  numerous  morganatic 
marriages  alone  a  proof  to  the  contrary  ?  They  do  as 
the  humbler  citizens  do,  but  call  it  by  a  grander  title, 
and  one  “  not  understood  of  the  people.”  And  what 
a  long  list  of  illegitimates  could  we  name  among  the 
higher  classes!  Heavily  handicapped  as  they  have 
been,  the  roll  of  the  bastards  has  been  a  brilliant  one. 
In  peace  and  war,  in  Church  and  State,  many  have 
especially  distinguished  themselves.  One  filled  the 
Papal  throne  and  one  the  English.  Where  sons  of 
celebrated  men,  they  have  often  surpassed  their  fathers, 
and  some  have  gloried  in  their  ignominious  d title. 
There  is,  to-day,  in  the  British  Museum,  a  deed  of 
grant  by  the  Conqueror  to  his  son-in-law  of  the  lauds 
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of  Edwin,  -which  runs  “  Ego  Gulielmus  Cognomine 
Bastardus,  Rex  Anglice ,  do”  &c.  Cardinal  Beaufort, 
of  towering,  though  malignant,  genius,  has  been 
immortalised  by  our  immortal  Shakespeare.  So,  too, 
has  Philip  Faulconbridge,  the  son  of  Coeur  de  Eion. 
Monmouth  was  as  superior  to  Charles  II.  as  his  cousin 
Berwick  was  superior  to  James  II. 

We  may  fairly  assume,  cxteris  paribus,  that  no  man 
is  one  whit  the  worse  mentally  or  physically  for  being 
a  natural  child.  On  the  contrary,  the  evidence  inclines 
to  his  having  a  large  share  of  energy  and  ability. 
Nature  stamps  him,  as  it  were,  with  her  approval. 
Can  nothing  be  done  for  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the 
fifty  thousand  natural  children  born  annually  in  our 
country,  half  of  whom  are  wrecked  in  their  earliest 
youth,  and  for  their  unhappy  mothers,  who  are  driven 
to  suicide  or  the  streets  through  the  selfish  wickedness 
of  their  seducers  and  the  cruel  laws  of  the  land  ?  Can 
nothing  be  done  to  prevent  the  countless  abortions 
and  the  numerous  stillborn  ?  Are  we,  who  claim  to 
be  a  humane  and  just  people — a  Christian  people — to 
sit  calmly  with  folded  hands  while  these  tens  of 
thousands  of  innocents  perish  daily  before  our  eyes, 
and  thousands  of  pure  maidens  become  the  foul  and 
loathsome  creatures  that  infest  our  streets  and  con¬ 
taminate  our  youth  ?  Thirty  thousand  of  these  women 
in  England  are  registered  public  prostitutes  (but  it  is 
believed  there  are  fifty  thousand  in  Eondon  alone), 
flaunting  themselves  openly  and  shamelessly,  to  say 
nothing  of  all  the  private  ones  who  ply  their  filthy 
trade  in  secret.  Many  of  these  are  irreclaimable, 
abandoned  beyond  cure,  being  destitute  of  all  womanly 
delicacy  and  goodness;  but  may  they  not  be  restrained? 
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Easily,  so  we  think,  and  with  advantage  to  the  com¬ 
munity  and  to  themselves.  But  then,  say  the 
statisticians,  the  illegitimate  rate  would  immediately 
go  up.  But  would  not  the  law  and  public  sentiment 
be  ameliorated  to  meet  that  increase  ? 

No  legislation  can  suppress  nature;  all  life  rushes 
to  reproduction ;  our  procreative  faculties  are  matured 
early,  while  passion  is  strong,  and  judgment  and  self- 
restraint  weak.  We  cannot  alter  this,  but  we  can 
alter  what  is  conventional.  We  can  refuse  to  brand 
an  act  of  nature  as  a  crime,  and  to  impute  to  vice 
what  is  due  to  ignorance.  And  we  ask,  which  is 
preferable  —  that  our  illegitimates  increase,  or  that 
30,000  public  prostitutes  should  be  in  our  midst,  each 
a  centre,  spreading  physical  and  moral  poison  among 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  males  of  the  present 
generation,  who  in  their  turn  impart  it  to  pure  women 
and  wives,  thus  contaminating  with  ineradicable 
disease  the  millions  of  the  future  ?  If  we  must  undergo 
one  of  two  evils,  let  us  be  wise  enough  to  choose  the 
lesser.  Prostitution  has  no  redeeming  feature ;  it  is  a 
foul,  and  unmitigated,  and  unnatural  evil.  Illegitimacy, 
however,  may,  and  does,  exist  with  much  that  is  pure 
and  moral.  In  Scotland,  for  example,  couples  often 
live  together  and  bring  up  families,  and  conduct 
themselves  in  all  ways  as  decorously  as  if  they  had 
gone  through  the  marriage  ceremony.  Except  for 
their  greater  regard  for  each  other,  no  one  would 
suspect  them  of  not  being  legally  married.  Many, 
too,  of  higher  rank  are  restrained  from  marrying  the 
women  they  love  through  fear  of  being  disinherited ; 
others,  from  disparity  of  birth.  So  they  are  driven  to 
make  concubines  of  those  who  should  be  wives,  and 
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who  always  retain  their  real  affection,  while  the 
children,  for  whom  they  feel  parental  love,  are  counted 
with  the  illegitimates.  Illegitimacy  is  immoral  because 
morals  are  manners,  and  men  make  them. 

Euripides,  in  his  “  Hecuba,”  causes  the  Queen  to 
excuse  herself  for  refusing  to  visit  Polymnestor  by 
saying,  “  It  is  indecent  for  a  woman  to  look  a  man  in 
the  face.”  Giraldus  Cambrensis  states  that  formerly, 
in  Wales,  they  hardly  ever  married  without  cohabiting 
beforehand ;  and  Ulloa  says  that  the  natives  of  Peru 
disdain  to  marry  unless  their  wives  had  previously 
enjoyed  many  lovers.  When  Iceland  was  largely 
depopulated  by  an  epidemic  in  1707,  the  King  of 
Denmark  caused  a  law  to  be  made  authorising  young 
women  in  that  island  to  have  bastards  without  loss  of 
their  reputation.  They  were  restricted  to  six  children 
each.  After  a  few  years  the  population  was  normally 
restored.  Morals,  then,  may  be  anything  and  opposite. 
But  nature  is  ever  the  same,  and  until  human  nature 
has  reached  a  higher  plane,  and  as  long  as  young  men 
and  women  can  come  together,  so  long  will  illegiti¬ 
macy  exist.  But  we  demand  that  the  law  shall  not 
lay  the  onus  of  the  indiscretion  wholly  upon  the 
mother ;  if  the  receiver  of  stolen  goods  is  worse  than 
the  thief,  the  seducer  is  worse  than  the  seduced. 
Although,  as  we  believe,  the  woman  occasionally 
seduces,  it  is  more  frequently  the  man,  and  as  he  is 
usually  in  her  own  rank,  it  must  be  by  a  profession  of 
love,  if  not  by  a  promise  of  marriage.  Therefore,  the 
responsibility  of  parentage  and  maintenance  of  the 
offspring  should  fall  chiefly  on  him.  At  present  his 
meanness  and  his  cowardice  protect  him ;  maintenance 
has  to  be  sued  for  in  open  court,  and  parentage  proved 
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publicly  before  he  can  be  made  responsible ;  whereas, 
if  parentage  were  proved  in  camera  after  due  notice 
given,  many  a  girl  who  is  now  restrained  by  shame 
and  destroys  her  child  from  poverty,  would  give 
evidence  of  paternity,  and  many  after-marriages  would 
ensue  when  both  had  not  been  publicly  disgraced. 

Why  should  a  girl,  in  order  to  secure  natural 
justice,  be  obliged  to  proclaim  her  indiscretion  and 
ignorance  in  public,  and  all  for  the  miserable  and 
insufficient  pittance  which  the  law  awards  her  for  her 
child?  Her  remedy  is  thus  a  greater  injury  to  her 
than  her  seduction.  And  why  should  not  the  un¬ 
married  father,  after  proof  of  paternity,  be  as  much 
constrained  to  properly  support  his  child  as  the  married 
one  ?  The  act  of  paternity  is  as  voluntary  in  his  case 
as  in  the  other.  While  the  young  and  inexperienced 
mother  is  weighed  down  with  disgrace  and  care,  the 
father  goes  wholly  or  almost  scot-free;  she  becomes 
an  outcast,  but  society  receives  him  much  as  before ; 
what  is  an  indelible  stain  on  her  scarcely  smirches  his 
honour.  Where  is  our  boasted  equity  in  such  a  case  ? 
Is  it  any  wonder  that,  betrayed,  forsaken,  disowned, 
maddened  by  her  hopelessness  and  helplessness,  she 
is  irresistibly  urged  to  criminality  and  death  ? 

Parents  are  deeply  to  blame  for  a  large  portion  of 
the  miseries  enumerated.  If  fathers  encouraged  their 
sons  to  be  frank  and  trustful  with  them  as  they  would 
be  with  their  youthful  friends,  their  experience  and 
advice  would  prepare  their  children  to  beware  of  “  the 
strange  woman  whose  steps  lead  down  to  hell.”  *  Vice 
exposed  and  robbed  of  its  mystery  would  disgust  rather 
than  charm ;  they  would  recognise  the  scientific  truth  of 
St.  Paul’s  teaching  that  “  Our  bodies  are  the  temples 
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of  the  living  God  ”  when  preserved  in  purity.  And  if 
mothers  would  only  learn  to  win  the  confidence  of 
their  daughters,  and  to  teach  them  all  they  ought  to 
know  of  themselves,  thus  guarding  them  from  dangers 
and  instructing  them  in  the  sacred  duties  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  maternity,  how  many  a  girl  would  have  been 
saved  who  is  now  lost  through  sheer  ignorance,  and 
from  the  foolish  and  misplaced  modesty  of  the  only 
one  who  could  have  properly  enlightened  her.  We 
women  are  not  permitted  to  legislate,  but  if  we  were 
we  would  sweep  away  the  present  laws  relating  to 
illegitimacy,  and  try  to  mete  out  equal  justice  to  man 
and  woman.  We  would  leave  a  door  open  for  rehabi¬ 
litation  by  making  marriage,  at  any  time,  legitimate 
the  offspring.  What  has  worked  well  for  so  long,  and 
is  working  well  still  in  Scotland,  would  work  equally 
well  here.  Whilst  safeguarding  men  against  spurious 
charges,  we  would  compel  fathers  to  maintain  their 
children  and  to  compensate  the  mothers  for  pecuniary 
loss  incurred  through  child-bearing.  We  would 
devise  means  to  meet  the  worst  cases :  State  foundling 
hospitals  for  those  who  would  be  rid  of  their  little 
ones  ;  hospitals  governed  on  a  new  method,  and  which, 
so  far  from  removing  restraints  like  those  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  should  materially  assist  in  increasing  them. 
For  we  would  invest  them  with  the  power  of  recovery 
of  cost  of  maintenance  from  the  fathers,  and  thus 
remove  the  possibility  of  the  mothers  profiting  in  any 
way,  while  at  the  same  time  removing  the  temptations 
to  infanticide.  On  the  same  principles  we  would  have 
maternity  hospitals,  homes  of  real  mercy,  for  those 
who  felt  the  need  of  nursing,  of  care  and  reclamation. 
We  have  our  workhouses  and  infirmaries  for  the 
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physically  weak  or  worn-out,  the  helpless  and  indigent; 
and  asylums  for  physical  monstrosities.  We  need 
houses,  too,  for  lacerated  minds,  for  the  weak  in  spirit ; 
homes  which,  like  the  angel  of  old,  should  stand 
between  the  living  and  the  dead  until  the  plague  be 
stayed.  Do  we  ask  too  much  when  we  pray  for  a  new 
legislative  spirit — one  that  shall  be  free  from  every 
vicious  taint  of  those  old  polemic  laws  which  have 
enfeebled  and  oppressed  us  through  the  long  centuries? 
If  we  thought  so,  we  should  despair  of  humanity.  But 
we  see  visions  and  dream  dreams  :  visions  of  the  time 
when  all  will  say  with  Tennyson  : — 

“  The  woman’s  cause  is  man’s ;  they  rise  or  sink 
Together,  dwarf’d  or  Godlike,  bond  or  free ;  ” 

dreams  of  the  happy  day  when  every  mother  shall  be 
reverenced  as  the  race  preserver,  and  the  life  of  every 
little  one  be  guarded  as  a  jewel  of  great  price.  What¬ 
ever  our  imperfections,  it  remains  for  us  to 


“Act  and  love,  a  closer  link 
Betwixt  us  and  the  crowning  race 
Of  those  that,  eye  to  eye,  shall  look 
On  Knowledge ;  under  whose  command 
Is  Barth  and  Barth’s,  and  in  their  hand 
Is  nature  like  an  open  book  ; 

No  longer  half-akin  to  brute, 

For  all  we  thought  and  loved  and  did, 
And  hoped,  and  suffered,  is  but  seed 
Of  what  in  them  is  flower  and  fruit.” 
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A  WOMAN’S  CRISIS, 


- - - ♦ - — 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  cases  of  conjugal  affec¬ 
tion  recorded  in  history  is  that  of  the  Duchess  of 
Bar,  only  sister  of  Henry  IV.  of  France.  At  the  same 
time  it  illustrates  the  dangerous  delusions  to  which 
women  who  frantically  desire  children  are  subject, 
and  the  ease  with  which  medical  men  are  frequently 
deceived.  As  this  matter  has  a  bearing  on  many  sad 
circumstances  that  have  been  brought  before  the 
public,  we  shall  advert  to  one  or  two  instances  some¬ 
what  fully.  * 

The  Princess  Catherine  of  Navarre,  whose  hand 
had  been  sought  by  many  noblemen  and  Royal  princes, 
owing  to  the  caprices  of  her  great  brother  was  not 
married  until  late  in  life,  and  then  to  the  Duke  of  Bar, 
notwithstanding  that  she  had  been  passionately 
attached  to  another  French  nobleman  from  her  girl¬ 
hood.  Her  devotion  to  her  husband,  however,  was 
unbounded.  She  never  saw  a  newly-married  woman 
or  heard  one  spoken  of  without  wishing  that  they 
might  love  their  husbands  as  affectionately  as  she 
loved  hers.  She  took  numerous  potions,  after  the 
fashion  of  her  day,  to  make  herself  fruitful,  and  at 
length  she  was  firmly  persuaded  that  she  was  about  to 
give  her  husband  an  heir.  All  the  Court  physicians, 
except  one,  treated  her  for  pregnancy,  and  she  refused 
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to  take  any  of  the  medicines  prescribed  by  him,  believ¬ 
ing  that  he  wished  to  preserve  her  life  at  the  expense 
of  her  child’s.  The  medical  treatment  of  the  others  was 
killing  her,  and  she  was  prepared  and  willing  to  die  so 
that  her  infant  might  live.  “  Save  my  child,”  was  her 
cry  up  to  the  last  moment.  The  post-mortem,  how¬ 
ever,  proved  that  the  man  in  a  minority  of  one  was 
right.  There  was  no  child,  but  a  tumour,  neglect  of 
which  had  produced  mortal  inflammation. 

Another  Royal  lady  and  excessively  fond  wife — also 
married  late — was  our  own  Queen,  Mary  Tudor.  Her 
weak  state  of  health  brought  about  a  dropsy.  Her 
dropsy  was  universally  mistaken  for  pregnancy.  Mary 
and  her  physicians  alike  concurred  in  the  error.  From 
every  church  prayers  went  up  for  a  safe  deliverance. 
But  the  child  never  appeared,  and  Mary,  shortly  after, 
died  from  maternal  and  conjugal  disappointment.  * 

A  more  curious  case  than  either  of  these,  was  given 
at  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  London  by  Dr.  H. 
Roxburgh-Fuller,  December  19th,  1885.  This  was  one, 
not  of  spurious  pregnancy,  but  of  spurious  labour. 
The  patient  was  a  short,  spare  woman,  thirty-one, 
married  over  eleven  years,  and  the  mother  of  four 
children.  She  had  never  miscarried,  and  had  been 
successful  in  her  habit  of  suckling  each  infant  for  a 
year  or  two  to  avoid  rapid  bearing.  All  the  usual 
symptoms  of  labour,  to  her  surprise,  suddenly  coming 
on,  she  sent  to  St.  George’s  Hospital  for  assistance.  At 
first  she  was  treated  for  a  genuine  labour  case.  It  was 
not  until  Dr.  Champneys  was  called  to  it  that  any 
doubt  arose.  “  He  diagnosed  a  pregnancy  of  six 
weeks,  which  proved  to  be  correct.”  This  would  not 
be  the  place  to  explain  the  cause  of  such  a  singular 
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event,  because  public  prudery  might  object,  although 
it  greedily  swallows  gross  details  to  satisfy  an  idle 
curiosity  while  it  refuses  scientific  mild  ones  intended 

.  ;  ■  •  y  • 

for  the  general  good.  It  has  been  abundantly  proved, 
however,  that  any  woman  within  a  certain  period  of 
life  is  liable  to  be  self-deceived,  and  especially  those  who 
have  reached  what  the  old  doctors  called  “  a  serious 
climacteric,”  usually  from  forty  to  forty-nine,  but 
occasionally  as  early  as  twenty-seven  and  as  late  as  fifty- 
four.  We  ourselves  have  known  a  large  number  affected 
thus  during  this  period.  The  great  changes  which 
take  place  in  a  woman’s  constitution  about  the  time 
when  she  begins  to  be  incapable  of  child-bearing  are 
frequently  the  causes  of  disorders  which  may  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  miscarriage,  or  even  for  abortion.  We  have 
recently  had  a  sad  instance  of  death  and  supposed 
pregnancy  reported  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  injudicious  manner  in  which  it  was  met 
by  the  *  judicial  authorities  appear  to  us  to  have 
inflicted  unmerited  shame  and  injury  upon  the  name 
of  a  probably  innocent  lady  and  her  certainly  innocent 
family.  The  victim  was  a  widow  of  good  social 
position  and  reputation,  and  the  mother  of  daughters 
just  growing  into  womanhood.  Her  medical  adviser 
had  warned  her  against  indulging  in  bicycling,  an 
exercise  to  which  she  was  addicted,  but  she  persisted 
in  it,  and,  after  a  longer  run  than  usual,  was  taken  ill, 
and  died  almost  immediately  from  internal  hsematosis. 
There  was  nothing  surprising  or  unnatural  about  this. 
It  was  just  what  might  happen  to  any  plethoric  woman 
at  her  critical  time  of  life  if  her  vascular  system  were 
weak,  and  especially  after  violent  exertion.  Such  cases 
are  common.  Her  doctor  saw  nothing  suspicious  in 
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such  a  death,  and  gave  the  usual  certificate.  She 
was  buried  as  a  respectable  woman,  and  attended  to 
her  last  home  by  sorrowing  relatives  and  friends.  In 
the  meantime  scandal  busied  itself.  Rumours  of  foul 
play  were  spread.  Perhaps  it  was  malice  that  sug¬ 
gested  abortion,  and,  by  the  order  of  the  late  Plome 
Secretary,  her  body  was  exhumed  and  examined, 
and  a  coroner’s  inquest  held.  The  evidence  of 
the  surgeon  who  conducted  the  post-mortem  was  in 
favour  of  an  abortion,  and  the  jury  found  accordingly. 
But  a  jury  of  experienced  matrons  might  have  found 
otherwise.  For  we  are  convinced  that  this  autopsy 
was  consistent  with  a  death  from  natural  causes,  and 
that  the  symptoms  he  described  were  such  as  have 
appeared  again  and  again  in  other  cases  where  it  was 
absolutely  certain  that  no  pregnancy  existed.  If  this 
be  so,  there  is  the  strongest  probability  that  this 
unfortunate  woman  has  been  inadvertently  maligned, 
to  the  injury  of  her  survivors. 

But,  supposing  no  mistake  has  been  made  by  the 
verdict  of  the  jury,  what  public  or  private  benefit  can 
accrue  from  such  an  inquest  ?  The  country  is  saddled 
with  the  expenses  of  the  inquiry,  the  innocent 
daughters  are  unjustly  degraded,  a  slur  is  thrown  upon 
a  respectable  family,  and  to  no  one’s  benefit,  unless  it 
be  to  the  surgeon  and  the  coroner  and  his  officers  for 
fees.  The  inquest  was  not  called  for  by  the  family  or 
their  friends,  and  they  might  justly  say,  “  An  enemy 
hath  done  this.”  The  lady  was  single,  and  free  to  do 
as  she  pleased.  If  she  was  indiscreet,  she  kept  her 
secret  and  paid  the  penalty  with  her  life.  Was  not 
this  sufficient  ?  It  cannot  be  right  or  reasonable  that 
suspicious  or  malevolent  busybodies  should  have  power 
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in  such  a  case  to  set  the  wheels  of  law  in  motion,  to 
defame  the  dead  and  blast  the  living.  This  may  be 
“  Crowner’s  ’Quest  Taw,”  but  it  is  neither  justice  nor 
humanity,  nor  does  it  further  public  morality  or  private 
freedom.  The  ancient  law,  framed  in  rude  times, 
requires  much  overhauling,  and  it  is  for  Home  Secre¬ 
taries  in  future  to  hesitate  before  they  lightly  permit 
the  desecration  of  the  dead,  and  to  refuse  an  exhuma¬ 
tion  unless  demanded  from  a  proper  quarter  and  for 
sufficient  reasons.  Otherwise,  Justice  will  degenerate 
into  Despotism. 

After  all,  if  she  were  really  pregnant,  her  physical 
decease  was  an  escape  from  social  death.  Society 
would  have  hounded  her  from  its  virtuous  circle,  and 
doomed  her  and  her  family  to  the  worst  ostracism. 
The  social  hypocrisy  which  so  damns  the  fulfilment  of 
a  maternal  instinct  and  leaves  no  escape  except  through 
abortion  or  infanticide  is  one  of  the  worst  features  of 
modern  times. 
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WOMAN’S  PURITY. 


TT  was  said  by  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  that 
^  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness.  If  this  be  true  of 
the  body,  then  purity  of  mind  must  be  godliness  itself. 
And  just  as  any  living  body  cannot  be  healthy  and 
strong  unless  frequently  cleansed,  so  every  impure 
mind  remains  weak  and  diseased.  There  are  thousands 
who  rarely  or  never  wash  themselves  from  their 
external  foulness,  and  millions  who  never  seek  to 
purify  themselves  in  thought  and  feeling.  Yet  we  are 
told,  “  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,”  and  at  each 
Church  service  the  congregation  repeats,  “  O  God, 
make  clean  our  hearts  within  us.” 

Purity  of  heart  in  man  is  such  a  grand  and 
knightly  quality  that  it  ennobles  every  one  who 
possesses  it.  It  adds  a  godlike  dignity  even  to  the 
poorest  and  meanest  in  worldly  rank  and  wealth.  It 
stamps  the  seal  of  truth  upon  his  features,  and 
brightens  every  word  and  act  with  the  cheerful  glow 
of  sincerity.  In  the  presence  of  such  a  one  we  feel 
that  we  can  trust  him  implicitly  in  all  things,  and,  if 
his  intelligence  also  be  of  a  high  order,  that  we  could 
dare  to  go  with  him  anywhere,  even  into  the  Valley  of 
the  Shadow  of  Death. 

*  But  if  purity  elevates  man,  it  absolutely  glorifies 
woman.  It  lifts  he*  to  majestic  heights.  It  invests  her 
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with  ethereal  grace.  We  almost  seem  to  see  the 
spiritual  halo  which  surrounds  her.  Under  its  influence 
plainness  becomes  charming,  and  beauty  ravishing. 
The  fripperies  of  fashion,  and  the  gewgaws  of  wealth 
pale  into  nothingness  by  its  side.  Even  the  sons  of 
Belial  are  awed  to  reverence  when  they  come  in 
contact  with  womanly  purity. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Batin  purus ,  and  that 
from  the  Greek  pur,  fire.  Thus  the  radical  meaning  of 
purity  is  the  state  of  anything  which  has  been  cleansed 
or  cleared  by  fire,  and  therefore  freed  from  dross  or 
filth,  or  other  intermixture,  and  so  made  whole  or 
entire. 

But  by  metaphor  it  may  have  many  meanings 
irrespective  of  the  root,  until  the  original  idea  becomes 
involved  or  lost.  To  us,  however,  words  are  almost 
tangible  things,  and  we  believe  with  the  great  Scaliger 
that  every  word  has  only  one  proper  and  chief  signifi¬ 
cation.  So  that  while  we  do  as  the  rest  of  the  world 
— fall  back  on  metaphor— we  would  still  bear  in  mind 
that  the  primary  and  chief  idea  of  purity  is  connected 
with  fire. 

In  this  sense  purity  is  not  the  untried  innocence 
of  childhood,  but  the  sustained  virtue  that  passes 
unpolluted  through  the  temptations  of  maturity.  Or 
it  may  represent  the  cleansing  of  a  stained  and  spotted 
soul  in  whom  conscience  and  suffering  have  wrought 
a  miraculous  repentance;  or  even  the  healing  of  a 
corrupt  nature  under  wholesome  influences,  if  such  a 
thing  be  possible.  And  as  we  would  not  say  of.  a  man 
that  he  is  brave  until  his  courage  has  been  tested,  so 
we  cannot  say  of  a  woman  that  she  is  .pure  until  she 
has  passed  through  the  fire.  A  rose-bud  is  sweet  and 
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lovely,  but  only  in  the  full-blown  form  do  we  see  the 
perfect  flower,  more  beautiful  and  with  a  richer 
fragrance.  The  great  artists,  therefore,  who  inter¬ 
preted  to  humanity  their  highest  conceptions  of 
woman,  have  always  selected  a  mother  with  her  child 
— a  young  and  pure  mother  in  whom  the  highest 
altruism  is  visible ;  who  in  her  love  for  her  little  one 
has  lost  all  love  for  herself.  It  is  thus  that  the  painters 
of  all  Christian  countries  have  delighted  to  depict  the 
Virgin  and  her  Child.  The  priceless  products  of  their 
pencils  have  infused  reverence  and  love  into  the  hearts 
of  many  generations,  and  are  the  silent  yet  eloquent 
teachers  to  posterity  of  the  beauty  of  purity  and 
innocence.  How  insipid  are  the  majority  of  modern 
representations  of  woman’s  purity  when  compared  with 
those  of  the  old  masters !  A  simpering  maiden  with 
an  open  love  letter ;  or  a  doll  face  bending^  over  a 
flower;  a  well-dressed  mistress  of  a  luxurious  home 
feeding  her  pet  pigeons  or  canaries ;  a  coy  girl  glancing 
at  her  lover;  a  fashionable  lady  amidst  her  showy 
children;  or  a  rough  peasant  woman  surrounded  by 
her  troublesome  family.  Realism,  ad  nauseam ,  every¬ 
where,  and  so  little  of  the  ideal !  Superficial  pictures  by 
superficial  painters.  But  the  others  had  gone  through 
the  fire.  They  may  have  been  oft’times  imperfectly 
educated  as  regards  letters,  and  even  of  deficient 
morals,  but  they  were  men  of  thought,  men  altogether 
imbued  with  the  love  of  their  art,  giving  to  it  all  their 
energies  with  infinite  patience,  and  often  working 
under  conditions  of  such  insolence  from  their  patrons 
and  such  poverty  in  their  own  lives  as  would  crush 
most  of  the  artistic  weaklings  of  our  time.  Yet  how 
sublime  are  their  Madonnas,  and  how  cherub-like  the 
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naked  Infants  clinging  to  their  mothers’  skirts  or 
smiling  on  their  breasts  !  We  see  in  the  maternal  the 
highest  conception  of  womanly  purity!  We  recognise 
in  the  Child  the  true  standard  of  joy  and  innocence. 
What  calm  self-devotion  beams  from  her  eyes ;  what 
angelic  radiance  from  His !  And  the  reason  is  simple. 
These  men  were  the  priests  of  art  and  worshipped  the 
spiritual,  the  others  minister  to  Mammon  and  worship 
success. 

Purity,  then,  is  not  congenital,  but  acquired.  It 
differs  from  innocence,  inasmuch  as  innocence  is 
passive,  whereas  purity  is  active.  It  is  the  victory  of 
virtue  over  vice,  of  goodness  over  evil,  the  perfection 
of  feeling,  thought,  and  action  after  severe  friction  or 
sharp  endurance.  She  who  wins  it  has  fought  a‘  good 
fight.  She  has  chosen  the  sober  things  of  intrinsic  worth 
before  the  sparkling  but  meretricious  things — which 
cannot  be  taken  from  her.  She  has  preferred  duty  to 
voluptuous  pleasure,  others  to  self,  and  freedom  to 
slavery.  It  is  only  in  a  true  marriage  that  womanly 
purity  can  be  thoroughly  achieved.  Such  a  state 
offers  a  wider  field,  a  fiercer  test,  and  a  fuller  life.  It 
affords  an  expansion  of  the  faculties  and  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  knowledge  and  experience.  An  unmarried 
woman  may  be,  in  some  sense,  more  innocent  than  a 
married  one,  but  can  never  be  so  pure  as  she  who  is 
at  once  a  happy  wife  and  a  good  mother.  The 
monastic  idea  of  the  superior  holiness  of  chastity  and 
the  sinfulness  of  sexual  union  is  opposed  to  the  human 
nature  which  God  has  given  us,  and  to  all  nature ;  is 
opposed  to  reason  and  religion.  Its  extravagance 
would  have  depopulated  the  world.  As  it  was,  it 
debased  humanity,  v/hich  may  require  as  many 
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centuries  to  free  itself  from  this  vile  sophism  as  it  has 
taken  to  saturate  the  civilised  mind  of  European 
people.  Let  us  take  one  mild  example  of  ecclesiastical 
notions  of  moral  purity.  On  Michaelmas  day,  1360, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Juliers  and 
widow  of  John,  Earl  of  Kent,  grandson  to  Edward 
the  First,  was  married  without  license  to  Sir  Eustace 
Dabricescourt,  by  Sir  John  Ireland,  priest.  On  the 
Earl  of  Kent’s  death  she  had  been  veiled  a  nun  at 
Waverley  Abbey  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  but 
afterwards  quitted  her  profession.  The  Church  had 
to  be  very  lenient  to  such  powerful  personages,  yet  the 
offence  in  marrying  without  a  dispensation — she  being 
a  nun  and  a  widow — had  been  great.  “For  this  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  enjoined  them  the  following 
penance:  that  they  should  find  a  priest  to  celebrate 
daily  service  in  our  Eady’s  Chapel  in  Wingham  Church 
(where  they  had  been  married),  and  another  priest  to 
do  the  same  in  their  own  house ;  that  she  should  repeat 
certain  psalms,  & c.,  daily;  and  that  the  said  Sir 
Eustace,  the  next  day  after  any  carnal  copulation  had 
taken  place  between  them,  should  abstain  from  what¬ 
ever  dish  of  flesh,  or  fish,  whereof  they  most  desired  to 
eat,  and  relieve  competently  six  poor  people ;  and  that 
she  should  go  once  a  year  to  visit  Becket’s  shrine,  and 
once  a  week  eat  only  bread  and  a  mess  of  pottage, 
wearing  no  smock,  and  especially  in  the  absence  of 
her  husband.” 

It  is  said  of  the  Spartan  wives  and  mothers  th 
they  harnessed  their  sons  and  husbands  for  battle  wiik 
every  incitement  to  valour,  and,  binding  their  bucklers 
on  their  arms,  were  wont  to  say  :  “  Return  either  with 
your  shield  or  upon  it.”  A  mother  preferred  hei’ 
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cliild7s  de  atli  to  his  dishonour.  When  a  foreign  lady 
remarked  to  Gorgo,  the  wife  of  L,eonidas,  “  The 
Spartan  women  alone  rule  the  men,”  Gorgo  replied. 
“  The  Spartan  women  alone  bring  forth  men.” 

Just  in  the  same  way  mothers  should  prepare  their 
daughters  for  the  battle  of  life,  and  arm  them  against 
the  enemies  of  womanly  purity,  preferring  all  things 
to  dishonour.  But  they  cannot  do  this  unless  they 
themselves  are  pure.  The  sons  of  Sparta  were  heroes 
because  their  mothers  w^ere  patriotic  heroines.  Ours 
must  more  generally  prepare  their  daughters  by  habits 
of  modesty,  of  truthfulness,  of  moral  courage  and 
unswerving  rectitude.  They  must  equip  them  with 
knowledge  liberally  and  fearlessly.  Knowledge  of 
themselves  and  of  others.  They  should  reveal  to  them 
the  beauty  of  usefulness,  the  dangers  of  idleness,  the 
despicable  worthlessness  of  frivolity.  They  should 
point  out  how  other  maidens  have  fallen  in  the 
struggle,  and  become  wrecks  of  womanhood.  They 
should  guard  them  against  the  wiles  and  snares  of 
those  who  flatter  to  betray.  They  should  teach  them 
the  private  and  public  duties  of  wives  and  mothers, 
and  all  that  is  necessary  for  women  to  know,  not 
forgetting  to  assist  their  judgment  in  estimating  the 
characters  of  men.  Thus  fortified  by  simple  habits 
and  wise  instruction,  few,  except  those  whose  disposi¬ 
tions  were  naturally  light,  would  go  very  far  astray. 
Temptations  under  which  ordinary  girls  now  fall, 
would  have  no  power  over  them.  They  would  neither 
sell  themselves  for  gold  nor  gifts,  for  dower  nor 
position.  Clear-eyed,  buoyant  with  health  and  love 
of  nature,  modest,  intelligent,  they  would  invest  their 
with  new  and  perennial  charms,  and  draw  their 
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husbands  and  children  into  nobler  and  happier  modes 
of  life.  They  would  prove  the  richness  of  love  and 
poverty  of  licentiousness,  and  raise  the  race  through 
their  womanly  purity.  The  ideals  of  the  old  masters 
would  become  realities,  and  many  a  household  would 
be  beautified  and  sanctified  by  the  living  presence  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child. 
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LOVERS’  GIFTS. 


THE  giving  of  presents  to  denote  affection  was 
formerly  a  simple  and  harmless  custom  between 
lovers  because  the  gifts  were  of  no  intrinsic  value.  A 
crooked  coin  broken  by  them,  of  which  each  kept  a 
half;  a  lock  of  hair  woven  in  a  true  lover’s  knot; 
a  particular  flower ;  a  glove,  a  garter,  a  bunch  of 
ribbons,  “her  colours  of  delight.”  or  a  small  handker¬ 
chief  “  three  or  foure  inches  square,”  were  each  worn  as 
the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  faithful  love.  The 
saintly  Quarles,  says  in  his  “  Shepherd’s  Oracles  ” : — 

“And  whilst  they  sport  and  dance,  the  love-sick  swains 
Compose  rush  rings  and  myrtleberry  chains, 

And  stuck  with  glorious  kingcups,  and  their  bonnets 
Adorn’d  with  lawrell  slips,  chaunt  their  love  sonnets.” 

Greene,  the  dramatist,  wrote  “  ’Twas  a  good  world 
when  such  simplicitie  was  used,  sayes  the  old  women 
of  our  time,  when  a  ring  or  a  rush  would  tye  as  much 
love  together  as  a  gimmon  of  gold.” 

Euxury,  however,  grew  apace.  Fondness  for 
display,  for  smart  dress  and  expensive  jewellery  were 
gradually  beginning  to  pass  from  the  male  to  the 
female  sex,  and  valuable  presents  became  the  "means 
of  seducing  virtue  and  innocence.  Rings  possessed 
particular  power,  because  they  could  be  made  very 
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Costly.  Wedding  rings,  on  account  of  their  heathen 
origin,  were  especially  aimed  at  by  the  Puritans.  As 
Hudibras  says : 

v  “  Others  were  for  abolishing 

That  tool  of  matrimony,  a  ring, 

With  which  th’  unsanctified  bridegroom 
Is  married  only  to  a  Thumb.” 

Just  before  the  Restoration,  Codrington,  in  his 
work  “  Decency  in  Conversation  amongst  Women,” 
says :  “It  is  too  often  seen  that  young  gentlewomen  by 
gifts  are  courted  to  interchange,  and  to  return  the 
courtesie ;  rings,  indeed,  and  ribands,  are  but  trifles, 
but  believe  me,  they  are  not  trifles  that  are  aimed  at  in 
such  exchanges ;  let  them,  therefore,  be  counselled, 
that  they  neither  give  nor  receive  anything  that  after- 
•  wards  may  procure  them  shame.” 

Where  presents  were  of  no  avail,  love  charms  were 
used.  They  had  a  very  potent  one  in  Ireland,  nearly  a 
couple  of  centuries  ago,  according  to  the  author  of  “The 
Comical  Pilgrim’s  Pilgrimage,”  there:— “The  spark 
that’s  resolved  to  sacrifice  his  youth  and  vigour  on  a 
damsel,  whose  coyness  will  not  accept  of  his  love 
oblations,  he  threads  a  needle  with  the  hair  of  her  head, 
and  then  running  it  through  the  most  fleshy  part  of  a 
dead  man,  as  the  brawn  of  the  arms,  thigh,  or  the  calf 
of  the  leg,  the  charm  has  that  virtue  in  it,  as  to  make 
her  run  mad  for  him  whom  she  so  lately  slighted.” 

*  I^ove  philtres  and  eerie  charms,  however,  such  as 
Othello  was  charged  with  having  practised  upon 
Desdemona,  were  at  length  discovered  to  be  useless. 
All  had  to  give  way  to  substantial  gifts,  in  spite  of 
many  sage  warnings.  Did  not  Jupiter  corrupt  Danae 
by  a  shower  of  gold  when  she  was  immured  in  a  brazen 
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tower?  What  was  done  in  the  mythologic  age  by 
gods,  is  done  now  by  men,  and  thousands  of  virgins 
are  daily  seduced  by  showy  gifts.  The  auri  sacra  fames 
is  as  strong  as  in  the  time  of  Virgil,  and  those  who 
wish  to  secure  their  prey,  fish  with  a  golden  hook. 
Thus  we  too  often  see  the  fingers  of  young  girls 
glittering  with  costly  rings,  or  their  dress  expensive — 
much  beyond  their  own  means.  The  poor  are  won  by 
sham  jewellery,  as  those  of  higher  rank  by  diamonds 
and  pearls. 

It  is  much  to  be  deplored  that,  even  in  honest 
courtship,  the  women  who  hope  to  become  wives 
encourage  their  lovers  to  make  lavish  presents  and  to 
incur  extravagant  expenses,  to  secure  their  esteem.  It 
would  almost  seem  as  if  the  ardour  of  a  sweethearts 
affection  is  measured  by  the  amount  he  is  prepared  to  * 
spend,  while  he,  afraid  to  appear  mean,  is  tempted  to 
go  far  beyond  what  he  can  rightly  afford.  Thus  the 
custom  injuriously  affects  young  men  as  well  as  young 
women,  for  the  former  sometimes  supply  by  dishonest 
means  the  deficiencies  of  their  purse.  How  many  a  youth 
has  been  ruined  in  his  career  by  attempts  to  satisfy  the 
avarice  or  vanity  of  some  woman !  Sincere  affection 
should  encourage  thrift,  avoidance  of  useless  expendi¬ 
ture,  and  saving  for  wedded  life.  If  sufficient  pleasure 
cannot  be  found  in  the  endearments  of  a  mutual  love, 
it  will  not  be  increased  by  costly  presents  or  excursions, 
nor  by  visits  to  concerts,  music-halls,  and  theatres  at 
the  expense  of  male  admirers.  For  these  are  usually 
made  with  the  hope  of  receiving  some  favour  beyond 
the  gratification  of  display.  Therefore,  every  girl  of 
self-respect  should  scorn  to  be  under  such  obligations. 

If  she  requires  any  of  these  things,  let  her  pay  for  them 
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herself,  or  refuse  them,  and  not  place  her  honour  in 
pawn,  least  of  all  for  what  can  be  done  without.  L,et 
her  not  think  they  facilitate  marriage. 

“Connubial  love  disdains  a  fragile  toy, 

Which  rust  can  tarnish,  or  a  touch  destroy; 

Nor  much  admires  what  courts  the  general  gaze, 

The  dazzling  diamond’s  meretricious  blaze.” 

It  may  be  urged,  that  if  girls  were  not  to  allow  their 
male  friends  to  treat  them,  they  would  have  scarcely 
any  pleasures.  Even  if  this  be  so,  it  is  far  better  for 
them  that  they  should  do  without  them  than  partake 
of  them  weighted  with  so  many  temptations.  Innocent 
natures  can  always  find  innocent  enjoyments.  And 
we  could  never  see  by  what  right  unmarried  women 
require  greater  mercenary  benefits  from  their  lovers 
than  married  ones  from  their  husbands ;  or  why  the 
pit  of  a  theatre  is  good  enough  for  the  wife,  who  before, 
could  put  up  with  nothing  less  than  a  stall.  It  is  said 
that  our  home  warriors  are  paid  by  the  servant  girls  for 
their  escort  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  If  true,  this  is 
a  reproach  to  “Tommy  Atkins.”  And  when  our 
women  obtain  freer  employment  and  become  equal 
with  men  in  wage-earning,  they,  too,  will  feel  it  a 
reproach  to  be  feed  in  any  form  for  their  society. 
Meanwhile,  Codrington’s  advice  holds  sounder  than 
when  given,  that  they  should  on  no  occasion  accept 
anything  from  professed  admirers,  which  may  possibly 
bring  them  to  shame. 
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ONE  OF  THE  EVILS  OF  SOCIETY. 


(Reprinted  from  Woodhudl  and  Clafdin’s  Weekly,” 

September  2 yd,  1871.) 


[It  must  be  remembered  that  when  the  following  article  was 
written,  not  only  were  all  hotels  and  places  of  public  resort  closed 
against  women — no  matter  how  respectable  they  might  be — when 
unaccompanied  by  one  of  “the  sterner  sex,”  but  also  that  the 
different  kinds  of  employment  open  to  women  were  limited  to 
some  fourteen  or  fifteen  in  number.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  too, 
that  at  the  period  in  question  no  ladies  who  desired  to  preserve 
their  character  for  respectability,  no  matter  what  their  age  or 
station  in  life,  could  venture  on  crossing  the  Atlantic  without 
placing  themselves  in  the  captain’s  special  charge,  or  under  the 
escort  of  some  male  passenger.  Now  hotels  and  places  of  public 
resort  are  alike  open  to  any  and  every  woman,  and  the  varied 
pursuits  in  which  women  are  now  occupied  can  be  counted  by 
hundreds.—  Publisher's  Notes.] 


u  The  first  physicians  by  debauch  were  made } 
Excess  begins,  and  sloth  sustains  the  trada!.” 


I  WISH  to  say  my  word  on  the  crying  evil  of  the 
day — Abortion  and  the  Abortionists.  The  imma¬ 
culate  New  York  Press  is  just  now  suffering  under  one 
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of  those  virtuous  periodical  spasms  with  which  it  is 
apt  to  be  afflicted.  Some  woman  has  been  found 
coffined  in  a  trunk,  her  remorseful  seducer  has  com¬ 
mitted  suicide,  an  abortionist  has  been  arrested; 
another  case  occurs  the  next  day,  and  the  next,  a 
whole  bevy  of  women  are  hunted  to  bay  in  a  doctor’s 
shop  of  that  order.  Newspaper  men  are  delighted. 
There  is  an  immense  flutter  of  agitation  and  excite¬ 
ment.  The  public  is  treated  to  a  wonderful  feast  of 
sensation  in  the  morning  and  evening  papers.  A 
fanfaronade  is  kept  up,  to  last  perhaps  for  nearly  a 
week,  over  the  awful  subject ;  after  which  everything 
subsides  into  its  usual  routine,  and  goes  on  just  as  it 
went  on  before,  and  just  as  everybody  knows  that  it  is 
going  on  all  the  time.  Just  as  if  abortion  were  not 
one  of  the  fixed  institutions  of  the  country;  one  of 
the  marked  characteristics  of  the  age;  one  of  the 
indicative  symptoms  of  the  ripening  and  decay  of  our 
prevalent  state  of  society !  Who  really  wants  that 
there  should  be  no  opportunity  to  secure  an  abortion 
under  peculiarly  trying  circumstances  ? 

Thousands  of  men  have  occasion  within  the  year 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  professionals  in  behalf  of 
their  female  friends  who  have  “  got  into  difficulty.” 
Thousands  of  women  and  girls,  the  friends  of  these 
men,  and  among  them  their  own  daughters,  who  are 
the  friends  of  their  friends,  are  saved  to  respectability 
[!]  by  the  same  means.  The  shop  of  the  abortionist 
is  considered  to  be  a  beneficial  institution  which 
protects  the  virtue  and  heals  the  lieart-sore  of 
thousands  otherwise  cursed  and  unfortunate  families. 
But  the  great  revenue  of  these  practitioners  is  from 
the  married  women  among  the  wealthy. 
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The  lives  of  dissipation  and  senseless  inanity  which 
these  women  lead  ;  the  oppressions  and  disgust  of  the 
marriage  state ;  their  hopeless,  aimless  lives,  altogether 
have  so  depressed  the  nervous  energy  of  our  women, 
that  they  dread  beyond  endurance  the  burdens  of 
child-bearing  [and  the  care  of  children.  They  have 
become  unfit  to  have  children,  and  abortion  is  the 
refuge  for  this  awful  stagnation  of  feminine  life.  It 
is  a  fact,  however,  that  women  who  submit  themselves 
to  these  atrocious  practices  are  physically  ruined  more 
by  the  strong  medicines  and  other  means  prescribed 
for  them  than  by  the  use  of  the  instruments  them¬ 
selves. 

And  yet  nobody  can  over-estimate  the  universal 
consequences  of  this  practice.  While  the  mother  of 
a  dozen  children,  born  under  proper  conditions,  may 
and  ought  to  be  as  perfect  in  organisation  and  as 
healthy  as  she  ever  was,  this  wicked  tampering  with 
Nature  revenges  itself  fearfully. 

The  wife,  relieved  of  her  burden  by  this  criminal 
intervention,  has  provoked  the  immediate  repetition 
of  her  trouble.  Easy  pregnancy  is  as  much  a  false 
condition,  a  symptom  of  disorder,  as  its  opposite, 
barrenness.  The  uterus,  so  invaded,  becomes  weak¬ 
ened,  either  to  resist  impregnation  or  to  retain  and 
sustain,  and  perfect  its  new  burden  ;  and  so  abortion 
runs  into  a  series  of  frequent  miscarriages,  ending  in 
melancholy  and  death.  Or,  if  a  child  is  born,  it  is 
weakly,  puling,  and  sickly,  perhaps  idiotic  or  partially  - 
idiotic.  Idiocy  exists  in  very  various  degrees.  An 
immense  proportion  of  the  children  born  are  idiotic 
in  some  of  their  faculties,  and  there  is  no  more  frequent 
cause  of  this  disaster  than  the  weakened  condition  of 
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the  generative  system  of  the  parents,  and  especi¬ 
ally  of  the  mother.  How  can  we  expect  a  seed 
planted  in  a  weak,  exhausted  soil  to  produce  good 
fruit  ? 

Our  whole  social  system  hangs  together  and  is 
consistent  with  itself.  Every  part  depends  on  every 
other  part.  Women  are  denied  free  competition  and 
free  companionship  with  men  in  the  struggle  for  life ; 
are  cooped  up  and  petted  and  spoiled,  and  cease,  in  a 
word,  to  be  women.  They  are  denaturalised  to  that 
degree  that  not  one  in  four  has  any  healthy  amative¬ 
ness,  but  an  exhausted  condition  produced  by  some 
form  of  female  weakness,  which  leaves  them  com¬ 
pletely  at  the  mercy  of  men,  while  yet  without  the 
power  to  confer  happiness — either  on  themselves  or  on 
the  other  sex ;  hence  a  cause  of  estrangement 
between  so  many  husbands  and  wives.  Men,  too, 
for  the  want  of  a  healthy  feminine  influence  over 
them,  are  either  brutally  excitable,  with  a  merely 
animal  diseased  and  half-crazy  amativeness  which 
masters  their  reason,  or  they  are  disgustingly 
exhausted  and  imbecile  from  excesses  provoked  by 
the  weakened,  sickly,  and  unnatural  condition  of 
their  wives. 

My  long  practice  as  a  physician  has  given  me 
an  insight,  at  the  back  of  the  scenes,  into  the 
sexual  health  conditions  of  both  men  and  women 
in  this  last  phase  of  our  existing  civilisation  which 
is  truly  fearful ;  and  it  is  very  sad  that  hardly 
anybody  is  even  willing  to  know  the  truth  about  it. 
Many  boys  and  many  girls  are  already  half-ruined  by 
demoralising  practices  before  the  age  of  puberty.  In 
the  cities,  numbers  of  the  young  men  complete  their 
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ruin  and  introduce  misery  and  death  into  their  sub¬ 
sequent  families  by  contracting  loathsome  diseases. 
Abortions  before  marriage,  and  especially  after  marriage, 
are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  in  the  wealthy 
and  fashionable  classes,  and  to  a  great  extent  among 
working  women,  who  say  they  “  can’t  afford  to  have 
children.”  Many  women  learn  to  practise  it  on  them¬ 
selves,  and  some  of  them  do  it  repeatedly.  The 
majority  of  women,  as  a  result  of  all  these  causes,  and 
of  other  faults  in  our  methods  of  living,  have  the 
abominable  fluor  albus ;  and  even  little  girls  are  dying 
by  the  hundred  of  diseases  which  in  other  ages  of  the 
world  were  known,  if  at  all,  only  among  the  most 
debauched  and  profligate  women.  Abortion  is  only 
a  symptom  of  a  more  deep-seated  disorder  of  the  social 
state.  --  It  cannot  be  put  down  by  law.  *  Normally,  the 
mother  of  ten  children  should  be  as  healthy  and 
strong,  and  more  attractive  and  lovely,  than  when  she 
was  a  maiden.  Child-bearing  is  not  a  disease,  but  a 
beautiful  office  of  Nature.  But  to  our  faded-out, 
sickly,  and  exhausted  type  of  women,  it  is  a  fearful 
ordeal.  Nearly  every  child  born  is  an  unwelcome 
guest.  Abortion  is  the  choice  of  evils  for  such  women. 
Is  there,  then,  no  remedy  for  all  this  bad  state  of 
things?  None,  I  solemnly  believe;  none  by  means 
of  repression  and  law.  I  believe  there  is  no  remedy 
possible  but  freedom  in  the  social  sphere — the  wife 
being  no  longer  the  sexual  slave  of  her  husband. 
Freedom  is  a  great  panacea ;  and  it  will  really  be  such 
when  women  are  thrown  more  on  their  own  resources ; 
when  They  mingle  on  more  equal  terms  with  Tnen ; 
when  they  are  aroused  to  enterprise  and  developed  in 
their  intellects ;  when,  in  a  word,  a  new  sort  of  life  is 
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devised  through  freedom,  that  we  can  recover  the  lost 
ground  of  true  virtue,  coupled  with  the  advantages  of 
the  more  advanced  age. 

When  physiology  is  freely  taught  to  woman,  when 
she  is  made  to  understand  the  mechanism  and  liabilities 
of  her  own  system,  the  true  remedy  will  begin  to  be 
applied.  Now  the  young  girl  is  sedulously  kept  in 
ignorance  by  her  own  mother  of  everything  of  this 
sort  that  she  should  be  taught  in  the  right  way  to 
know,  and  she  learns  it  with  avidity,  in  the  wrong  way, 
from  the  most  prurient  of  her  school  companions. 
Nature  has  implanted  the  desire  for  the  knowledge, 
and  if  withheld  by  the  natural  guardian  it  is 
greedily  absorbed  at  the  boarding-school  or  in  the 
street.  « 

And  the  freedom  to  be  healthy  must  be  absolute. 
As  long  as  woman  can  be  crushed  by  an  imputa¬ 
tion  of  impropriety  she  will  remain  virtually  a  slave. 
It  will  not  be  until  the  worst  word  of  vituperative 
slang  which  the  world  can  heap  upon  a  woman 
shall  lose  its  terror  for  her  who  is  conscious  of  being 
true  to  herself,  that  woman  will  be  free  to  develop 
her  own  destiny  in  accordance  with  the  designs  of 
her  being.  As  long  as  there  is  one  remaining  word 
in  the  vocabulary  of  Pharisaism  and  repressive  in¬ 
solence  which  can  be  hurled  at  her,  and  which  she 
fears,  she  will  not  be  free  to  begin  the  life  of 
regenerated  humanity  which  must  save  society  ulti¬ 
mately  from  its  social  evils.  Freedom  is  the  first 
condition  of  all  genuine,  thorough  investigation,  and 
we  are  too  deeply  involved  in  the  wretched  results 
of  the  old  order  of  things  to  hope  to  escape  without 
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the  most  searching  and  all-sided  investigation,  which 
will  require  the  free  and  enlightened  and  fearless 
co-operation  of  women,  as  well  as  of  men. 
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ADVICE  TO  PARENTS. 

■ - ♦  — — - 

A  DDISON  remarks  in  the  Spectator ,  No.  512  : — 
“There  is  nothing  which  we  receive  with  so 
much  reluctance  as  advice.  We  look  upon  the  man 
who  gives  it  as  offering  an  affront  to  our  under¬ 
standing,  and  treating  us  like  children  or  idiots. 
We  consider  the  instruction  as  an  implicit  censure, 
and  the  zeal  which  anyone  shows  for  our  good  on 
such  an  occasion,  as  a  piece  of  presumption  or 
impertinence.  The  truth  of  it  is,  the  person  who 
pretends  to  advise,  does,  in  this  particular,  exercise 
a  superiority  over  us,  and  can  have  no  other  reason 
for  it,  but  that,  in  comparing  us  with  himself,  he 
thinks  us  defective  either  in  our  conduct  or  our 
understanding.  For  these  reasons,  there  is  nothing  so 
difficult  as  the  art  of  making  advice  agreeable ;  and 
indeed  all  the  writers,  both  ancient  and  modem,  have 
distinguished  themselves  among  one  another,  according 
to  the  perfection  at  which  they  have  arrived  in  this 
art.  How  many  devices  have  been  made  use  of  to 
render  this  bitter  portion  palatable !  ” 

Now  in  this  matter  we  intend  to  use  no  “  device” 
whatever,  because  we  use  the  objectionable  word 
“advice”  in  its  mildest  and  original  sense:  “to  look 
to  with  care,”  and,  therefore,  “  to  warn,”  not  from  aiw 
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false  notion  of  superiority  over  those  addressed,  but 
rather  in  the  way  of  friendly  consultation,  which 
‘ ‘advice”  also  means.  Spenser  says  of  the  fair 
Amoret,  “  She  did  herself  avise.”  That  is,  in  her 
difficulties  she  looked  around  her  with  prudence  and 
sought  what  was  best  to  be  done.  This  is  all  we  ask 
our  readers :  to  look  honestly  and  carefully  upon  their 
position  and  consider  its  requirements ;  to  seek  the 
right  way  as  parents  and  to  follow  it.  And  if,  in 
accompanying  them,  we  venture  to  point  out  the  paths 
that  others  have  or  might  have  trodden  with  safety, 
we  trust  the  wise  among  them  will  be  as  little 
offended  as  are  those  travellers,  who  know  the  way, 
with  the  useful  fingerpost  that  directs  the  stranger. 
It  is  certain  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  parents 
come  short  of  their  natural  duties  more  from  want  of 
instruction  and  reflection  than  from  lack  of  parental 
affection.  And  there  are  few,  however  intelligent, 
who  are  so  advanced  that  they  can  proceed  no  farther. 
In  advice,  as  in  other  things,  honesty  is  not  only  better 
Is  itself,  but  is  “  the  best  policy.”  Whatever  we  have 
|,E>  say  is  without  fear  or  favour  or  mincing  of  words, 
without  over-scrupulous  regard  for  the  opposition  of 
man-made  law  or  custom,  creed,  or  fact,  but  according 
to  our  conscience  and  what  we  believe  to  be  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  reason  and  the  dictates  of  eternal  truth. 
Nature  and  truth  are  no  respecters  of  persons.  Peasant 
and  prince  are  alike  to  them.  And  the  lowest  who 
minister  in  their  temples  must  be  filled  with  their 
Spirit  of  candour  and  impartiality. 

Now  you  would  not  employ  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  or 
even  a  plumber,  unless  you  thought  he  were  qualified 
for  his  work.  In  every  responsible  position  in  life  you 
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expect  a  suitable  qualification,  otherwise  you  regard 
the  person  as  fraudulent,  as  a  quack  or  deceiver.  Are 
you  qualified  ?  Before  you  took  upon  yourselves  the 
awful  responsibility  of  procreation,  did  you  satisfy 
yourselves  of  your  mutual  fitness  for  the  work  ?  Merely 
to  be  physically  able  to  produce  a  child  is  no  evidence 
of  parental  qualifications.  The  idiot  or  the  insane  can 
do  as  much.  Generation  is  the  common  function  of 
all  organisms,  high  or  low,  but  fitness  for  human 
parentage  is  another  matter.  If  any  man  were  to 
attempt  a  picture  oj:  statue  with  rough  carelessness, 
daubing  on  the  colours  or  chipping  away  the  marble 
without  a  knowledge  of  art  or  a  well-conceived  design, 
he  might  work  until  doomsday  with  abundance  of 
materials,  but  could  never  become  a  paintfsr  or  a 
sculptor. 

Parental  duty  demands  certain  special  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  a  high  order.  We  will  briefly  consider  what 
they  are,  and  our  readers  will  see  whether  they 
possess  them  or  not. 

The  generative  instinct  is  without  doubt  the  chief 
cause  of  marriage.  We  may  call  it  what  we  will, 
sensuality  or  love,  we  may  wrap  the  fact  up  in  three- 
novel  sentiment  however  speciously,  but  the  truth 
remains  the  same.  In  every  natural  union  sexual 
passion  or  esteem  is  its  basis.  The  man  marries  that 
he  may  securely  and  solely  enjoy  the  woman  he  likes 
best,  and  through  her  become  a  father;  the  woman 
marries  to  give  free  indulgence  to  her  love  for  the 
man,  and  to  become  the  mother  of  his  children.  All 
other  unions  are  merely  marriages  of  convenience,  for 
a  home,  for  money,  rank,  social  influence,  or  some 
similarly  sordid  reason,  or,  it  may  be,  for  sensual 
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gratification  or  as  a  cloke  to  libidinousness.  All  these 
are  justly  looked  upon  by  the  majority  of  philosophic 
moralists  and  sociologists  as  modified  and  legalised 
prostitution.  The  person  of  one  or  each  of  such 
couples — most  frequently  the  woman’s — is  disposed  of 
without  affection  for  certain  worldly  considerations  or 
advantages,  so  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  discover 
how  she  differs,  except  in  the  number  of  her  lovers, 
from  any  woman  who  sells  herself  for  gain.  She  may 
aspire  to  be  ranked  by  the  name  of  a  hired  concubine 
when  she  is  faithful  to  her  master,  but,  with  or  without 
the  auspices  of  the  matrimonial  ceremony,  she  ought 
not  rightly  to  regard  herself  as  a  true  wife,  because  the 
essential  part  of  wifehood  is  wanting.  A  so-called 
concubine  may  be  a  true  wife,  and  a  wife  by  law  may 
be  a  veritable  concubine. 

A  genuine  love  is  the  first  and  foremost  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  marriage — that  rational,  loyal,  tender,  and 
unselfish  affection  which  is  as  enduring  as  it  is  pure. 
Then  follow  bodily,  mental,  and  moral  fitness,  and 
means  to  maintain  a  family.  The  last  may  be  small 
and  yet  sufficient  when  both  are  lovingly  united. 

Bodily  fitness  is  of  vital  importance,  and  therefore 
marriage  requires  the  approval  of  a  medical  man  in 
addition  to  the  blessing  of  the  priest.  No  person  can 
insure  his  life  in  any  office  without  a  previous  medical 
inspection,  and  inquiries  respecting  his  parents ;  and 
marriage,  which  has  far  greater  issues  than  an  insur¬ 
ance  policy,  surely  demands  equal  precautions.  A 
doctor’s  certificate  of  bodily  and  mental  soundness  is 
required  previous  to  admission  into  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Civil  Service,  and  was  formerly 
required  for  the  priesthood.  Candidates  offer  no 
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objection  to  tbe  examination,  nor  would  they  do  so 
for  marriage  if  it  were  made  general  and  compulsory. 
And  this  provision  is  not  only  a  State  duty,  but  would 
be  of  incalculable  private  advantage. 

Possibly  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  it  will  be 
considered  as  disgraceful  to  incur  certain  infectious 
diseases  as  it  is  to  rob  a  church,  and  as  criminal  to 
spread  them  as  to  poison  or  murder  in  any  other  way. 
If  doctors  were  obliged  to  indelibly  mark,  by  definite 
signs  on  some  particular  part  of  the  body,  those  suffer¬ 
ing  from  such  complaints,  and  every  time  they  were 
treated  for  them,  detection  and  prevention  would  be 
rendered  easy.  Whenever  so  diseased  as  to  be  alto¬ 
gether  unfit  for  bearing  or  begetting,  they  could  be 
marked  accordingly,  and  any  attempt  to  marry  made 
futile.  After  this  our  ears  would  soon  cease  to  be 
polluted  with  the  false  and  disgusting  $  cant  that 
common  prostitution  with  its  victims  are  “necessary 
evils.”  Small  consolation  is  there  in  this  phrase  for 
the  unhappy  parents  of  those  who  have  been  led  into 
immoral  courses.  They  have  bred  and  brought  up 
daughters — for  many  years  innocent  as  other  maidens 
—in  order,  according  to  this  odious  idea  of  Providence, 
that  they  may  minister  to  male  depravity  as  necessary 
evils  !  Can  this  be  true,  this  horrible  predestination 
to  so  foul  a  life  ? 

But  whether  inspection  ever  be  insisted  on  or  not — 
and  it  will  if  parents  demand  it — the  individual  duty 
of  testing  one’s  own  fitness  remains  the  same.  No 
man  or  woman  has  any  moral  right,  whatever  the  law 
may  be,  to  indulge  in  procreation  at  the  cost  of  the 
health  and  happiness  of  the  offspring.  For  no  greater 
cruelty  can  be  perpetrated,  no  greater  wrong  done 
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to  another,  than  to  bring  into  being  a  child  who  will 
be  ruinously  handicapped  by  the  inheritance  of  some 
serious  physical  or  mental  disability.  We  do  not 
allude  to  slight  defects,  though  these  are  to  be 
guarded  against  as  symptomatic  of  graver  disorders, 
but  we  refer  to  the  strong  hereditary  or  acquired 
taints  which  embitter  the  existence  of  so  many 
families  in  one  form  or  another.  Those  who  have 
inadvertently  married  under  such  conditions,  should 
on  no  account  venture  to  become  parents.  t 

To  those  who  make  light  of  hereditary  failings, 
we  give  the  following  extracts  by  way  of  example 
On  the  13th  September,  1895,  say  the  daily  papers, 
u  there  died  at  Chester  a  John  Ogden,  who  had  made 
130  appearances  before  the  City  Justices,  eighty-six 
being  for  drunkenness,  and  forty-four  foi  •  assaults. 
Ogden’s  father  appeared  before  the  Bench  thirty-five 
times,  a  sister  sixty-seven,  and  another  sister  twenty- 
nine  times.  The  father,  son,  and  two  sisters  were 
charged  altogether  347  times.  For  expenses  of 
prosecutions,  prison  and  Poor-law  maintenance,  the 
Ogden  family  have  cost  Chester  ^2000.” 

The  next  quotation  is  from  Nisbet’s  celebrated 
work,  “The  Insanity  of  Genius”: — 

“The  mixed  conditions  resulting  from  healthy  blood 
on  one  side  and  a  morbid  taint  on  the  other,  are  well 
illustrated  by  the  following  family  history  : — An 
1  eccentric  ’  man  marries  a  healthy  woman,  and  has 
three  sons  and  a  daughter.  The  eldest  son  is  sound,  the 
daughter  is  weak-minded,  the  second  son  is  also  weak- 
minded,  and  the  third  is  eccentric  and  ailing.  This 
third  son,  who  in  spite  of  his  ill  health,  lives  to  be 
seventy-one,  marries  an  intelligent  and  apparently 
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sound  woman,  and  has  a  large  family  with  the 
following  characteristics  - 

“1,  Alexander:  imbecile,  dies  at  sixty-nine  of  peri¬ 
tonitis  due  to  congenital  hernia. 

44  2.  Ellen  :  sound  and  long-lived. 

44  3.  Mary:  imbecile,  dies  at  twelve. 

44  4.  Willifun:  idiot ;  alive  at  sixty-eight. 

44  5.  John  :  idiot ;  dies  at  fifty-six. 

44  6.  Robert:  imbecile;  dies  at  sixty-one  of  debility 
due  to  diseases  of  bones  of  the  foot. 

44  7.  Joan :  consumptive ;  dies  at  forty-four,  leaving 
a  daughter  who  also  dies  of  consumption. 

44  8.  Thomas :  a  sufferer  from  chronic  bronchitis 
with  nervous  exhaustion ;  marries  a  sound  woman 
and  has  an  imbecile  son. 

44  9.  Anne :  imbecile ;  dies  at  forty-four  of  con¬ 
sumption. 

44  10.  James :  well,  and  long-lived ;  marries  and 
has  eight  healthy  children. 

44 11.  Charles :  imbecile ;  dies  at  four. 

44  In  this  singularly  corrupt  and  numerous  family, 
two  children,  and  two  only,  escape  the  hereditary  taint 
on  the  father’s  side.  Morbid  heredity  in  both  parents 
seems  to  leave  almost  no  loophole  of  escape  for  the 
offspring,  judging  from  the  following  table,”  which  we 
have  not  room  to  transcribe. 

44  Crime,  vice,  and  insanity,”  says  Fere,  44are  only 
separated  by  social  prejudices;  they  are  united  by 
their  character  of  fatality.”  The  records  of  all  three 
are  a  terrible  protest  against  the  procreation §  of  the 
unfit  by  those  married  people  who  should  never  have 
been  ^parents,  and  a  fearful  indictment  against  the 
latter  for  bringing  such  into  the  world.  If  society 
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cannot  prevent  this  pestilent  and  wilful  abuse  of  an 
animal  function,  it  ought  to  take  ample  means  to 
punish  the  offenders. 

There  are  comparatively  few  men  who  do  not  suffer 
at  some  time  or  other  from  venereal  diseases.  We 
give  one  horrible  case  out  of  hundreds  that  have  come 
under  our  notice 

A  young  man  of  good  position  married  an  amiable 
and  virtuous  young  lady,  and,  unknown  to  himself, 
had  contracted  syphilis  just  before.  His  innocent  wife 
of  course  quickly  received  it  from  him,  but  did  not 
know  what  was  the  matter  with  herself,  and  he  was 
afraid  to  tell  her  or  to  call  in  medical  assistance  in 
time.  Their  child  was  born  diseased,  and  died  shortly 
after  its  birth.  The  mother  soon  followed  from  the 
same  cause,  and  was  made  to  believe  all  along  that  she 
was  suffering  from  some  other  complaint.  L,et  mothers 
see  to  it  that  no  profligates  such  as  this  associate  with 
their  beloved  ones.  L,et  them  be  debarred  from  every 
decent  house,  and  be  avoided  worse  than  a  mad  dog. 
Better  the  bite  of  the  venomous  brute  than  the 
embraces  of  such  a  husband,  for  there  is  no  Pasteur 
who  can  eradicate  the  poison  of  his  infection. 

If  doctors  and  clergymen  did  not  encourage  their 
clientele  to  remain  ignorant  of  physiology  and  hygiene, 
a  healthier  and  more  rational  feeling  on  this  matter 
would  have  become  popular  language.  Parents  would 
not  attribute  to  Providence  the  evils  that  are  due  to 
their  *own  indiscretions  or  selfish  recklessness,  nor 
would  the  community  tolerate  the  constant  breeding 
of  those  human  pests  that  prey  upon  the  honest  and 
industrious,  and  weigh  it  down  with  the  expenses 
incurred  to  maintain  and  control  them. 
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The  truth  is,  we  have  been  taught  for  ages  to 
disregard  our  bodies,  as  things  vile  and  unclean  by 
nature.  A  general  ignorance  of  them  has  in  past 
times  been  strenuously  encouraged,  and  is  still  a 
reproach  to  our  country.  Any  youth  or  girl  attempting 
to  learn  the  mysteries  of  their  physique  would  be 
accounted  forward  or  indelicate,  and  a  study  of  their 
origin  would  be  held  as  grossly  indecent.  Yet  man  is 
the  most  beautiful  and  most  wonderful  piece  of  animal 
mechanism  in  all  nature,  most  worthy,  and  most 
profitable  of  study.  So  far  as  we  know,  he  is  the  crown 
and  masterpiece  of  creative  skill.  And  all  his  powers 
and  faculties,  his  thoughts  and  emotions,  are  governed 
by  the  structure  and  state  of  his  body.  It  should  be 
his  duty,  then,  to  know  all  he  can  about  it, fc  and  as 
early  as  possible.  This  should  form  a  chief  part  of 
the  education  of  every  child  according  to  its  age  and 
capacity,  and  enter  into  the  curriculum  of  every  school. 
Physiological  works  should  be  studied  as  well  as  the 
Bible,  because  of  their  greater  utility.  But  before  this 
can  be  done,  we  fear  parents  and  teachers  must  them¬ 
selves  be  taught,  for,  at  present,  comparatively  few  are 
willing  or  competent  for  the  work. 

In  our  old  family  Bible  there  is  a  picture  of  Eve 
rising  as  a  complete  and  mature  woman  out  of  the 
side  of  Adam,  as  he  reclines  in  sleep.  We  have  seen 
the  same  monstrous  idea  similarly  treated  on  the  walls 
of  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  in  the  great  picture 
galleries  of  Europe.  Children  may  view  these  false 
delineations  without  hesitation  because  they^  are 
sanctioned  by  the  Church.  But  were  the  picture  of  a 
mother  in  parturition  exhibited  to  the  young,  it  would 
be  pounced  upon  by  the  police.  The  theological  fable 
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is  preferred  to  the  physiological  fact.  Is  it  because 
this  might  do  good,  and  that  must  do  harm  ? 

Our  backwardness  in  this  respect,  however,  is 
perhaps  more  due  to  the  Church  than  to  the  medical 
profession.  The  latter  may,  to  some  extent,  be  excused 
for  regarding  medical  facts  as  trade  secrets,  not  to  be 
too  freely  divulged  to  outsiders.  But  why  should  the 
nineteenth  century  clergy  of  all  denominations  continue 
to  foist  upon  the  people  the  poetic  phrase  of  an  ancient 
and  narrow-minded  Asiatic,  as  though  it  were  an  up- 
to-date  truth,  by  insisting  that  we  are  all  conceived  in 
sin  and  born  in  iniquity  ? 

This  statement  is  as  false  as  it  is  blasphemous,  and 
is  an  insult  to  every  parent.  It  infers  that  Providence 
compels  us  to  carry  on  its  work  through  procreation 
by  a  vile  and  sinful  act;  that  the  fruition  of  love  is 
iniquity.  We  do  not  believe  it.  We  scout  it  as  the 
unhealthy  dream  of  a  diseased  visionary.  It  might 
have  been  partly  true  in  the  Jewish  prophet’s  time, 
when  marriage  was  only  a  name  for  domestic  slavery ; 
when  brutal  lust  took  the  place  of  love ;  when  the 
whole  East,  as  to-day,  was  saturated  with  filthy  vices ; 
when  the  very  precincts  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  were 
polluted  by  throngs  of  harlots  and  Sodomites  who 
waited  upon  the  priests.  The  offspring  of  such  unholy 
alliances  might  have  justified  the  saying.  But  to  tell 
sober  Englishmen  and  virtuous  Englishwomen  that 
a  pure-minded  couple  are  defiled  by  their  own 
connubial  embraces  is  at  once  to  vilify  Nature  and  its 
Author.  We  say  to  parents,  do  not  for  a  moment 
believe  the  disgusting  doctrine.  Caress  each  other 
with  a  merry  heart.  Bestow  of  your  mutual  kindness 
in  this  as  in  all  other  rational  ways.  Be  loyal  and  true 
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to  each  other.  And  be  assured  that  your  chaste 
affection  will  be  rewarded  by  a  pure  progeny,  born  in 
love  and  shapen  in  righteousness.  Were  marriage 
always  rightly  contracted,  all  would  be  thus  born  in 
holiness  and  purity.  But  unnatural  unions  must  not 
expect  the  full  blessedness  of  the  natural. 

Whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  self-knowledge 
acquired  by  men,  it  is  certain  that  our  young  women 
are  very  imperfectly  instructed.  Thousands  of  those 
engaged  to  be  married  are  ignorant  of  the  most 
elementary  circumstances  pertaining  to  married  life, 
and  the  events  that  naturally  follow  are  mysteries 
until  after  they  have  taken  them  by  surprise.  Many 
are  proud  of  their  ignorance  instead  of  feeling  ashamed 
of  such  dulness.  Their  knowledge  is  first  acquired 
only  by  experience,  and  is,  as  it  were,  pitch-forked  into 
them.  They  undertake  to  sail  the  marital  ship  with¬ 
out  a  chart  or  compass,  without  quadrant  oF  sextant, 
and  without  knowing  the  stars,  winds,  and  tides,  the 
shoals,  headlands,  and  lighthouses.  Few  ships  could 
reach  port  safe  and  sound  under  such  disadvantages  as 
these.  And  the  mistakes  and  shipwreck  of  thousands 
of  married  lives  would  be  avoided  if  women  were  to 
learn  beforehand  how  to  equip  and  steer  their  little 
craft.  Systematic  preparation  is  required,  systematic 
instruction  in  nursing  and  rearing  children,  and  in  all 
household  and  wifely  and  motherly  duties.  In  fact, 
marriage  demands  a  special  education  before  and  after. 

For  this  reason  there  should  be  complete  con¬ 
fidence  between  mothers  and  daughters,  and  between 
fathers  and  sons.  The  trust  of  a  child  is  at  first 
natural  and  implicit,  but  is  quickly  forfeited  by  deceit. 
And  parents  usually  lose  their  children’s  trust  by 
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being  the  first  t  o  deceive.  They  practise  upon  their 
infantile  simplicity,  and  both  subsequently  suffer  for 
the  fraud.  For  it  is  the  nature  of  confidence  that, 
when  once  gone,  it  seldom  returns.  At  the  period 
when  a  child’s  imagination  is  so  strong  that  it  cannot 
discriminate  between  fact  and  fiction,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  thirsting  for  knowledge,  everything  should 
be  presented  to  it  truthfully,  or  the  deception  of  its 
childhood  may  poison  or  embitter  its  riper  years. 
Fairy  tales,  unless  clearly  explained  to  be  “made 
up,”  should  never  be  told.  Ghost  stories  should  be 
most  carefully  avoided,  as  well  as  the  fooleries  of 
“  Santa  Claus.”  And  when  the  little  one,  wondering 
whence  do  little  children  come,  asks,  “  Mother,  who 
made  me  ?  Where  did  I  come  from  ?  ”  the  usual 
answer  is  a  silly  falsehood  about  a  gooseberry  bush  or 
the  pious  subterfuge  :  “  God  made  you,  my  dear.”  One 
might  as  well  tell  a  child  after  eating  too  much  that 
God  gave  it  its  fit  of  indigestion.  Would  it  not  be 
wiser  and  better  for  the  mother  to  say  at  once,  “  My 
darling,  you  came  from  your  father  and  mother.  We 
made  you  from  our  own  bodies,  so  that  you  are  a  part 
of  us.  You  grew  as  the  seed  grows  within  a  fig,  and 
for  many  weary  months  I  carried  you  beneath  my 
heart,  where  you  were  fashioned  and  remained  until 
you  were  fit  to  be  born,  and  then  I  brought  you  into 
the  world  with  much  pain ;  and  so  I  am  called  your 
mother,  because  the  word  mother  means  labour,  and 
you  cost  me  much.”  Would  not  the  heart  of  a  child 
be  drawn  nearer  to  her  by  this  relation  than  by  the 
other,  whose  improbability  would  shortly  render  the 
young  mind  prurient  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  when 
known  to  keep  it  as  a  guilty  secret  ? 
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If  you  hide  your  sexual  relations  from  your 
children,  they,  as  they  grow  old  enough,  will  hide 
theirs  from  you.  But  if  you  discuss  these  topics  with 
them  with  the  same  frankness  with  which  you  treat 
other  subjects,  they  will  be  disposed  to  give  you  their 
confidence  in  return,  and  so  may  be  withheld  from 
youthful  temptations.  Mothers,  trust  your  daughters, 
they  are  sometimes  wiser  than  yon  think.  And  if 
fathers  would  do  the  same  with  their  sons,  these  would 
be  probably  saved  from  many  evils  and  many  crimes  : 
from  self-abuse  in  their  boyhood,  and  from  debauched 
women  in  their  early  manhood,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
immoral  courses.  And  if  parents  would  have  their 
children  to  live  sober,  cleanly,  and  honourable  lives, 
they  must  give  the  example  as  well  as  the  precept. 
Otherwise,  *  neither  rank  nor  wealth,  nor  a  liberal 
education  may  be  sufficient  to  save  them.  In  spite  of 
all  these  advantages,  they  will  probably  go  astray, 
even  if  their  father  be  a  duke  or~a  marquis  and  also  a 
blackguard. 

A  medical  practitioner,  father  of  a  large  family, 
retorted  on  us  in  a  recent  conversation  with  :  “As 
Becky  Sharp  said,  it  is  all  very  easy  to  be  virtuous  on 
^20,000  a  year.”  We  replied,  “  Do  you  mean,  then, 
that  your  daughters  will  be  excusable  for  being  other¬ 
wise  should  they — as  they  are  almost  sure  to  do — fall 
short  of  that  income  ?  ” 

There  is  no  greater  fallacy  than  the  idea  that  much 
wealth  makes  a  virtuous  life  easier  of  attainment.  On 
the  contrary,  it  adds  to  its  difficulties,  because  *.  it  thrusts 
so  many  strong  temptations  in  the  way  Extreme 
wealth  and  extreme  poverty  have  each  their  peculiar 
and  besetting  provocations.  The  middle  station  is 
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both  easier  and  happier,  and  better  adapted  for  right 
living.  Therefore  parents  would  do  well  to  encourage 
heir  children  to  wed  for  personal  rather  than  for  pro¬ 
perty  qualifications,  and  to  regard  a  competency  as  the 
ideal  of  wealth.  They  who  have  enough  want  no 
more,  and  if  we  could  search  into  the  domestic  lives  of 
the  people,  we  should  discover  that  “  sweet  content  ” 
and  enjoyment  of  existence  are  found  oftener  in 
cottages  than  in  palaces.  For,  after  all,  it  is  how  we 
feel ,  and  not  what  we  have ,  th  at  constitutes  happiness 

If  the  children,  therefore,  have  been  properly  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  responsibilities  of  "wedded  life,  by  all 
means  let  them  marry  as  early  as  possible,  if  suitable 
attachments  have  been  formed.  Marriage  will  pre¬ 
serve  them  from  many  moral  and  physical  evils,  and 
will  greatly  increase  their  health  and  happiness.  Tet 
them  enjoy  the  sweets  of  domestic  bliss  in  the  days  of 
their  youth,  and  not  wait  sadly  on  until  the  women 
are  wrinkled  and  the  men  bald,  and  the  joy  of  life  has 
gone  out  of  them.  Their  progeny,  too,  will  be 
healthier  and  stronger  for  the  ripe  youth  of  the 
parents. 

No  better  example  could  be  given  than  that  of  our 
own  most  gracious  Queen.  She  chose  her  husband 
for  his  sterling  qualities,  and  married  him  before  she 
was  twenty-one,  and  her  domestic  life  with  the  Prince 
Consort  was  a  supremely  happy  one.  It  has  been  her 
invariable  policy  to  cause  her  children  and  grand¬ 
children  to  marry  early  whenever  possible.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  was  twenty-three  and  the  Princess 
just  eighteen  when  they  were  united,  and  we  believe 
seventeen  has  not  been  tkought  too  young  for  some  of 
the  Royal  princesses.  Thus  Her  Majesty’s  descendants 
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Are  comparatively  healthy,  although  sprung  from  a 
somewhat  tainted  ancestral  stock,  and  so  numerous 
are  they  that  the  Crown  is  never  likely  to  lack 
an  heir. 

The  law  of  England  permits  boys  of  fourteen  and 

girls  of  twelve  to  marry  with  consent  of  their  parents 

* 

or  guardians.  Margaret  Tudor  was  only  twelve  when 
she  married  the  King  of  Scotland,  and  the  ill-fated  and 
beautiful  Mary  Stuart  was  their  granddaughter.  But 
these  extremely  early  marriages  have  been  generally 
unfortunate,  and  should  be  altogether  avoided. 
Margaret’s  brother,  Prince  Arthur,  was  not  quite 
sixteen  when  he  was  married  to  Catherine  of  Arragon, 
who  was  eighteen,  and  in  a  few  months  after  he  died 
from  excessive  amorous  indulgence.  Sexual  intemper¬ 
ance  must  be  avoided  after  marriage  as  well  as  before 
if  parents  would  be  healthy  themselves,  and  produce 
healthy  children. 

Scarcely  anything  gives  greater  annoyance  to 
parents  than  a  mesalliance  by  any  of  their  children. 
“  To  marry  beneath  one  ”  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  social 
suicide.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  say  who  is  beneath  whom. 
Anyhow,  rigid  castes  are  not  good  for  a  community, 
nor  even  for  the  castes  themselves.  Whatever  breaks 
these  down,  and  sets  equality  on  a  moral  and  mental 
basis,  is  a  distinct  gain  all  around.  It  must  be 
advantageous  in  many  respects  to  mix  the  various 
classes  in  marriage.  The  bluest  blood  stagnates 
unless  invigorated  from  without.  Parents  would  do 
better  for  their  children’s  welfare  if  they  would  be 
bolder  on  this  point,  and  regard  appearances  less;  It 
is  utterly  unnatural  for  any  woman  to  pass  through 
life  unmarried,  but  it  is  impossible  for  more  than  a 
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few  to  have  the  pick  of  the  men.  The  others  must  be 
content  with  the  best  obtainable. 

We  knew  a  vicar — a  very  clever  clergyman — in  a 
country  parish  near  the  South  Coast,  whose  daughter 
was  courted  by  a  handsome  and  intelligent  coal- 
heaver.  He  allowed  the  young  fellow  to  pay  his 
addresses,  admitted  him  to  the  vicarage,  walked  about 
with  him  in  public,  and  treated  him  as  every  pros¬ 
pective  son-in-law  likes  to  be  treated.  The  couple 
married  and  lived  happily,  and  the  young  man  soon 
rose  to  better  circumstances.  The  vicar,  although 
the  case  was  an  extreme  one,  acted  like  a  sensible 
man,  instead  of  which  he  might  have  gone  blue  in  the 
face  and  cast  his  daughter  off  with  the  proverbial 
shilling. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  many  parents  have  been 
broken-hearted  by  their  children  insisting  upon 
marrying  unsuitably ;  how  many  fathers,  especially 
among  the  well-to-do,  have  to  maintain  their  worthless 
sons-in-law,  mere  panders,  brokers,  and  parasites  of 
the  marriage  system ;  and  how  many,  foreseeing  the 
miseries  that  would  ensue,  have  cried  in  the  anguish 
of  parental  solicitude,  “  Would  to  God  that  my 
daughter  were  in  her  coffin  rather  than  married  t© 
such  a  man !  ” 

Another  error  often  made  by  parents  is  that  they 
are  anxious  to  see  their  sons  married  to  women 
younger  than  themselves  and  their  daughters  to  men 
older.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  We  know  that  we 
have  numerous  high  authorities  against  us,  Shake¬ 
speare  himself  being  among  them.  But  they  all  take 
the  man’s  view,  we  a  woman’s.  For  the  fact  is  a  man 
is  always  more  or  less  a  boy,  and  requires  a  motherly 
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wife  to  look  after  him.  He  rarely  settles  down  with 
the  same  soberness  that  women  do,  but  continues  to 
the  end  of  his  life  as  giddy  in  some  respects  as  at  the 
beginning.  In  fact,  we  would  rather  at  any  time 
entrust  a  daughter  to  a  young  man’s  care  than  to  an 
old  man’s.  The  young  one  would  be  likely  to  treat 
her  with  respect,  but  we  could  not  be  so  sure  of  the 
principles  of  the  other.  It  was  just  the  same  in 
ancient  times  as  now.  David  was  not  a  youth  when 
he  ravished  Bathsheba,  and  they  were  not  young  men 
who  so  grossly  conspired  against  Susanna,  but  grave 
and  reputable  “elders”  and  pillars  of  the  Jewish 
church.  Young  men  are  thoughtless,  but  the  older 
rakes  are  cunning,  dangerous,  deadly  in  their  love  as 
in  their  hate,  and  the  principal  seducers  of  youth  and 
innocence.  Had  Adonis  lived  to  be  old  he  would 
most  likely  have  become  a  Satyr.  It  is  deplorable 
what  fools  and  children  so  many  men  are  in  their  old 
age,  how  even  at  fourscore  some  of  them  flutter  at  the 
sight  of  a  petticoat,  and  are  led  wherever  any  artful 
or  clever  woman  wishes  them  to  go.  No,  either  let 
husband  and  wife  grow  old  together,  or  let  the  wife 
have  the  advantage  of  years  so  that  she  may  see 
to  his  comforts  and  keep  him  in  check  in  youth  as 
in  age. 

Finally,  parents  may  be  assured  that  the  welfare  of 
their  children  and  the  future  of  the  race  lie  to  a  large 
extent  in  their  hands.  Their  action,  habits,  and 
beliefs  will  govern  those  to  come.  If  they  fail  so  will 
the  others.  If  they  do  their  duty  wisely,  these  will 
follow  their  example.  Parents  mould  not  only  their 
children,  but  their  children’s  children  to  many 
generations.  And  as  the  sins  of  the  fathers  descend 
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upon  the  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation, 
so  will  their  virtues  and  intelligence  illuminate  and 
guide  in  the  centuries  that  succeed  them. 


